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PRISON CHARACTERS 


CHAPTERI 
INTRODUCTORY 


I PURPOSE, in the ensuing pages, to complete the task 
begun some yearsago. In “ Female Life in Prison” I 
called attention to the fact that the book formed a 
portion of the records of the prison-house, and of the 
strange beings peculiar to prisons. At that time I 
considered that a portion of these dark annals was 
sufficient to show the public of what a prison really 
consisted, and what female prisoners really were—was 
sufficient also to interest all earnest thinkers in our 
humanity in shadow. Now I am of a different opinion. 
Candidly, I did not anticipate my own success. To the 
best of my ability I had set myself the task of writing 
for the “ thoughtful few;” of interesting the philan- 
thropist and the philosopher in the workings of our 
criminal law, the strange pulsations of a criminal heart 
—of doing a little good for prisoners and prison matrons. 
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I did not look for a large public, or anticipate that from 
the writing of my first two volumes would spring forth 
a host of friends and well-wishers to bid God speed 
me. 

Amongst that host I am proud to number many high 
and illustrious personages—not proud of their rank, 
their offers of support, moral and pecuniary, or even 
unbecomingly, I hope, of their kind praise—but very, 
very proud to think that I have helped in my way to 
direct the sympathies of the great towards the “ fallen 
and the degraded of our kind.” And as that sympathy 
lives still and is likely to bear fruit, and as the more 
the world knows concerning the lives of those shut 
away from it, the better will it be able to plot and scheme 
for prison government and prisoners’ reformation, so I 
venture once more into print. I shall not closely copy 
the minutiz of my first work, though I shall take the 
main idea for my groundwork. Very frequently “a 
prison character ”’ from my dark portrait gallery, where 
the faces are not few yet ; occasionally a sketch of prison 
life—of the life that affords a contrast to the monotony 
of the gaol-—possibly at times an honest criticism on 
the workings of the “‘system.” 

So far as it is possible in a subject like the present, I 
will endeavour to keep from the beaten track—the main 
road on which men and women more wise and clever than 
I have gone before. And, above all, I will endeavour 
to “avoid vain repetitions,” taking it for granted that 
the majority of the readers of ‘‘ Female Life in Prison ” 
are with me in these “ Recollections”; for itis that 
thought which cheers me on, and renders labour sweet 
and profitable, 
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A word or two as to my second title, “ Suggestions 
for Prison Government.” I have been asked so often to 
state my own ideas as tothe fit and proper management 
of “ Our Convicts ;” have been pressed so urgently as 
to my own theory, and my opinions of the theories of 
others, that I have ventured in these after-pages to speak 
out more fully, What my ideas are worth is another 
question. The machinery of prison government is 
complex, and it is easy to find a flaw, still more easy, 
perhaps, to suggest an alteration; but, let me confess 
it myself, extremely and intensely difficult to make that 
alteration blend harmoniously and well with the work- 
ings of the whole. 

However, I will put my suggestions into the best 
shape that I can, and indicate, to the best of my ability, 
tle weak points in the armour of this Colossus. Great 
minds—the minds of great and good men—are directed 
to the all-absorbing question of the criminal classes— 
What to do withthem ? how to reform them? in what 
way to lessen their numbers ?—and they will weigh my 
hiuts fairly, and improve upon them if my “ theories ”’ 
are worth consideration. 

I believe that we are all thoroughly aroused as to the 
necessity of doing something—of improving where we 
can, and by the best means available to us, the rules 
and regulations appertaining to the felon world. We 
cannot rest content with any system, for we have 
not hitherto discovered that glorious system which 
reduces crime. Crime, despite all systems, alas! is on 
THE INCREASE; and that awful fact stares us in the face 
from the pages of our newspapers, from the corners of 
our street, through the “inspections ” of our prison cells. 
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Though I shall speak only of female prisoners, yet my 
arguments, such as they are, will apply to both sexes 
in most cases; and in instances where the’male is the 
exception to the rule, directors and prison governors can 
‘“‘make the application ” in the proper way. 

Always, where I can, I shall illustrate by anecdote 
rather than by “facts and figures”—flesh and blood 
tell more for or against asystem than a dreary balance- 
sheet ordered by Act of Parliament. And whether I 
fail or succeed in convincing, in arousing, or in interest- 
ing, I claim the privilege of recording here my wish to 
tell the truth; to do, with God’s help, some little good, 
and in all things to do my best. 


CHAPTER II_ 
ON OBEDIENCE TO ORDERS 


In Mary Carpenter’s thoughtful and earnest work 
on “Our Convicts,” I find the following passage :— 

‘“A wise, firm discipline, too strong to tempt to 
infringement of its regulations, too benevolent in the 
spirit of its administrations to provoke antagonism, 
is essential to any improvement, and to the simple 
establishment of a spirit of obedience.” 

Nothing can be truer than this, but nothing .is 
more difficult in a female convict prison than to 
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establish a thorough obedience to orders. Benevolence 
itself would provoke an antagonism at times from the 
“nenal class ’’—that is, the worst class. There are 
women who will not give in, and whom a “ firm discip- 
line’? would only kill. 

It has been said that these breakings-out are signifi- 
cant of mismanagement in our English prisons. I reply, 
that they are only significant of the wickedness in 
the human heart, resisting all restraint, and leaping 
forth in spite of all rules, and of all consequences— 
a prison madness which knows no laws of governance. 
Male prisoners seldom break out, females very fre- 
quently, for the latter have not the power of repression ; 
they have morbid imaginations, and see wrongs 
and injuries to themselves in the simplest actions 
of their officers, and the most irrelevant whispers 
of their companions. 

We may do much to reduce these breakings-out to a 
minimum, but we shall never get rid of them altogether. 
For a woman at her worst has no regard for consequences 
till the fit is over, and she has been removed from her 
place. Then there are a few who are sorry, and a greater 
number who remain defiant, despite the lost badges, 
the lost ‘‘ marks,” the lost privileges of being a cleaning 
or mess-room woman. The best matrons—that is, the 
matrons who approach nearest to women who are 
“ wise, firm, and benevolent ”’—have now and then con- 
siderable power over this class,and have stopped in 
their time many outbreaks; but some of the best 
officers have presumed too much on their influence, and 
been struck down without compunction. There is no 
rule in the world capable of exacting implicit obedience 
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from these untaught, distraught, jealous criminals. 
Let me call these women the exception to the rule— 
the variations from the text which I have chosen by 
way of heading to this chapter—and endeavour to 
consider the best means of procuring obedience to 
orders. 

A stranger entering a prison for the first time will 
be struck with the order, regularity, and method of 
everything around him; for breakings-out happen not 
every day, and he would not be shown them if they did. 
Visitors may know a creat deal of our prisons, and yet 
nothing of our prison-life. The prison-house is order 
itself; everything goes by clockwork; there are 
method and rule at every turn and in every step of 
prisoners aid officers ; even the former feel as if they 
had a character to sustain, and the credit of the prison 
to keep up in the eyes of the happy being fresh from 
the world outside. 

‘He sha’n’t think we're fretting about it,” one woman 
muttered, after dropping a curtsey, and attempting a 
smile to a visitor of high degree, who had looked in at 


her open cell. 
And, six days out of seven, perhaps the monotony of 


method holds full sway, and all is measured by the 
square and rule. From the quarter-to-six bell till the 
matrons are off duty “for good,” there is not an out- 
ward and visible sign of discontent. The superinten- 
dent looks in, the doctor calls, the chaplain pays his 
visit, the matron goes to and fro along the wards 
locking and unlocking many times a day, work is given 
in and out, the meals are served, the knives counted,” 


* Tin knives were in use at Millbank. 
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the scissors collected, the books exchanged, and then 
the lights turned out, and the matron on night duty 
stealing noiselessly along the wards in her india-rubber 
“sneaks.” The question is not the greatest or the 
most important question in our scheme of prison reform 
—how to keep this obedience to orders a permanent 
thing in our female prison-houses ? What are the best 
means, and how are these means to be brought into use ? 
Or rather, as Miss Carpenter very clearly set forth, 
which is the best way to combine a wise, firm dis- 
cipline, with a benevolent spirit of administration ? 

I think, by following Sir Joshua Jebb’s advice, and 
studying, with the female prisoner especially, indi- 
viduality of character. A code of rules, to be followed 
implicitly, and from which there shall be no deviation, 
will not effect a good result with our female convicts—~ 
a little must be left to the discretion of the matrons in 
charge; and the matrons should be well-ordered, well- 
educated young women, firm without being stern, and 
gentle at times without being conciliatory. 

The right class of women is not always to be found 
on duty in the wards of our female prisons, There are 
many fitted for the office, shrewd, clever, “ long-headed ” 
women, who have profited by experience, and are adepts 
at their unenviable business; but there are also nota 
few unfitted for the great task, and who are no more 
judges of character than they are judges of horse- 
flesh, 

At first sight it may appear singular, but the 
prisoners generally are better judges of character 
than the matrons in authority over them. Long prac- 
tice has rendered them quick to detect the weak 


Those golden rules for the education of our young 
would apply well for the regulation of our female con- 
victs—‘“ Never say whatis not meant—never threaten 
or promise what it is not the intention to carry 
out.” 

In my time I have been acquainted with matrons 
who were continually threatening reports, until the 
threats fell like snow-flakes on the broad shoulders of 
the culprits; and I remember a few steady and grave 
officers whose word was law with these women, and 
who were understood by all to mean exactly every word 
they uttered; and the latter officers were the most 
respected and the most liked when they were not too 
hard and unsympathetic. 

For an unsympathetic officer—a machine in brown 
merino, blind to the little joys and sorrows that have 
their existence In a prison —a cold, expressionless being, 
who wears the same set looks whether a prisoner be 
going on well or badly, is the curse to Government 
service. The worst of women like an interest to be 
evinced in their feeble efforts to amend; and if that 
interest be not shown by the matron in charge, that 
prisoner will not change for the better. 
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I do not believe that the task of supervision of 
matrons would be a bad experiment to attempt. Why 
should we not have a lady whose duty should alone 
consist in the study of the matrons and the matrons’ 
methods with the women in charge ? This is, toa certain 
extent, the duty of the lady superintendent and the 
deputy ; but with them, as with the matrons, lies the 
the greater and more important duty of the prisoners’ 
good conduct. The best of matrons—the officer who 
has done her best in prison service, and gained the 
greatest ascendancy over the prisoners—should have 
the post as her right; and to her might be referred al 
those little troubles of the matron’s world—those little 
grievances and “ tiffs’ which absorb considerably the 
time of the lady superintendents, and require no small 
tact and discretion to manage. She would be found, 
in nine cases out of ten, the best educated; for it is 
seldom that an illiterate matron gains the respect of - 
the prisoners, or 1s able to exercise her authority when 
cases of emergency arise in their turn. But to matrons’ 
idiosyncrasies and matrons in general we shall devote 
our next chapter im extenso. 

I allude to matrons here as they are connected with 
the scheme for enforcing obedience to orders, The best 
matrons have the best regulated wards, as a matter of 
course, and they who understand human nature best--~ 
this poor fallen human nature dead to the light, or 
struggling here and there to rise to it—have less to do 
with reports and task-books, 

Next to the matron who does harm by her apathy 
is the matron who works mischief by persuasion. The 
matron who persuades is one generally in fear of her 
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women in charge, or else anxious to get a good name 
for the order of her ward, and reckless of the 
consequences to the officer who may supersede her. 
She overlooks too much; allows too many encroach- 
ments on fherules ; coaxes women from rash intentions 
by vain promises; and becomes at last a slave to her 
division. This is bad for her, but worse for the next 
comer, and the evil that she does lives after her. 

A clever matron is a wonderful instrument in the 
proper machinery of a female prison. Some of the 
best officers have been weak women in themselves, but 
women of tact and keen perceptions, and possessing 
more power over the prisoners than fifty matrons of 
greater physical developement. The service tries them 
most, or their greater interest and energy sap at their 
strength more readily, and for this reason the service 
should be made more fitting for them, rather than that 
the best officers should give up when most useful, or 
die beneath the overweight of their harness. But this 
again in my next chapter. I remember a matron of 
five feet two quelling a whole army of women let 
loose in association, and full of a new and fancied 
offence against their rights and privileges; walking 
into the midst of them with an order to get back to 
their cells, and dismaying them, even arousing the 
admiration of the more thoughtful, by her coolness and 
presence of mind. Probably this was not the better 
part of valour, but it had its effect, and stands now to 
the credit of the matron, Firmness, mild firmness, is 
necessary, then, to obedience—not an unwise stubborn- 
ness, which only aggravates the victim thereof. Let me 
add another recipe for the order of our prisons, I 
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mention it here because I believe that it has been whelly 
overlooked. As few changes as possible, and as are 
consistent with proper management, are all the better 
for the maintenance of or<ler. 

The same matron for the same women as long as the 
service will permit; the same 1ules—if they be not too 
inconsistent with the workings of a system, or with 
each other—rather than new regulations and codecs 
which take time to learn, and unsettle terribly the 
women who have to learn them. 

A whole ward is invariably disturbed by the with- 
drawal of the principal matron, or by the absence of 
an assistant-matron, to whose ways the prisoners have 
become accustomed, New officers do not readily fall 
into the groove, and the women are not slow to make 
comparisons between the new comers and their pre- 
decessors, generally to the disadvantage of the former. 
Even if the prisoners are glad of a change, that change 
no less unsettlesthem. If they have been “kept down 
too much” in their estimation they entertain ex- 
travagant hopes of amore lenient rule with the fresh 
arrivals ; and woe tc the peace of the ward if they are 
disappointed. 

A good superintendent should alter the position of 
the officers as seldum as possible, and should effect all 
changes by degrees. A wise government should be 
sparing of its new rules and regulations, and be quite 
certain of its efficacy before a female convict prison is 
made the subject of experiments, For that prison is a 
world peculiar to itself; and it is dangerous to meddle 
too busily with its false peace. 
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CHAPTER III 
A FEW MORE WORDS CONCERNING PRISON MATRONS 


I HAVE said already, and I need not dwellagain upon 
my reasons for the assertion in this volume, that 
the matrons of our prison are worked too hard, fed not 
too well, studied not too much, and flattered only by 
a pension at the end of ten years’ service, towards 
which few have health and strength and heart to 
toil, 

It is a marvel that under the very hard conditions 
of long hours and few holidays, of constant mental 
excitement that a few hours off duty thrice a week do 
no$ alleviate to a great extent, that the right woman 
is ever found in the right place. The calling is not an 
attractive one to women of any degree of mental 
culture, and the necessity must have been a stern one 
that first placed them in the ranks, It is for this 
reason that the prison matrons remain a mixed class; 
that there are amongst them one or two women wholly 
unsuited for their office, and who, to the very last day 
of their prison service, do not appear to comprehend 
their duties and responsibilities. What would it cost 
a Government to raise the standard of qualification, 
and to hold out to educated, earnest, religious women 
inducements to enter the service ? And what good 
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would it not effect amongst the prisoners! There have 
been many volunteers for the work of higher class 
nurses to the sick at the call of Florence Nightingale ; 
there would be more step forward as nurses to sick 
souls if the call were made in the proper way, and in a 
Christian spirit. A long study of the subject convinces 
me that the prison matron should be something 
more than a hired servant, and should have her heart 
in her work, rather than an eye to the salary. 

The salary is neither an unfair nor a low one, and 
it need not be greatly raised to bring the right class to 
the front; but the hours of service should not exceed 
eight or ten hours a day, there should be an efficient 
staff of matrons, and their number should not be 
erudged by the authorities; there should be more 
sympathy shown towards them in their onerous tasks ; 
and the pension—the reward of merit due to a true 
servant of the State—should not be removed to regions 
unattainable. 

I will venture to assert that if statistics were gone 
carefully into, it would be found that many of the 
best matrons—the women who showed the greatest 
judgment, exercised the greatest authority over the 
prisoners, and earned the most esteem from the hard 
natures amongst which their lots were cast—have left 
the service disheartened or broken up in health, long 
before their ten years’ service have expired. <A few 
have lingered to the last, but it has been a hard 
struggle with them ; and their reward for faithful service 
should have been theirs long ago. 

I would urge upon the directors of convict prisons, 
then, the necessity of raising the standard of quali- 
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fication for prison matrons, and of excluding the 
illiterate and thoughtless from the work. Since 
“Female Life in Prison” was written an examination 
has become necessary for canclidates for the office, but 
I believe that the examination is confined to the first 
rules of arithmetic and a few spelling lessons, But in 
raising the standard of excellence, the advantages to be 
derived from the oftice of a matron in a Government 
prison must be made a trifle more apparent, to balance 
the peculiar nature of the occupation. 

For it is not an elevating task to watch these convicts, 
and to study them, without the watcher be an earnest 
and good woman, and then the reward will come from 
other hands than Government’s; for it is as much in the 
matron’s power to do good, and sow the seeds of good- 
ness in others, as it isin the chaplain and the Scripture- 
reader's. Shecan teach submission, resignation, repen- 
tance, in her quiet way, and without interfering with 
the duties of those whose special business it is; and 
that some prisoners grow atiached to their matrons, and 
are wholly influenced by them, I have sought to prove, 
not vainly I hope, ere this. And let it be remem- 
bered that a matron unfit for her post—a narrow-minded, 
quick-tempered, or jealous matron—does infinitely 
more harm io her sphere than a hospital nurse would 
do in hers, and, what is worse, undoes the work of others. 
Take the prison matrons as a whole, they have neither 
been uneducated nor unfit for their posts; but the 
standard might have been raised with advantage, and 
it would have excluded an objectional few who were 
certainly no credit to the staff, and no use in the prison. 
For amongst many good and worthy young women 
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there has been a sprinkling of housekeepers and ladies’ 
maids, etc. These have, without an exception, been 
exceedingly illiterate, and, had it not been for the 
assistance of their better educated contemporaries, would 
not have been able to present a decent report to their 
superiors. These women, foisted in by patronage in the 
old days, were always the scoff of the prisoners, and 
were seldom able to exercise any authority over 
them. 

“ What do you want here with your bounce?’’a prisoner 
once said to a matron of low degree; “my father was 
better than yours—yours was a common soldier, and 
we all know what soldiers’ daughters are.” 

These are instances few and far between certainly, 
but I think that the matrons should be as far as possible 
of one class—the class that has known better days, 
if possible, and which can produce still the educated 
gentlewoman. Space and time permitting, an amuse- 
ing portrait gallery of matrons might be presented to 
the reader ; for the character has been various that has 
soucht the shadow of the gaol. Homes have been 
broken up, and families divided—sheer necessity has 
compelled many hither—the whim of the moment a 
few—the desire fur excitement and change a few more 
Into prison service has stepped the widow, left with 
children on her hands, and but little wherewith to 
support them; the motherless and fatherless daughters 
of placemen; the governesses, who have grown tired of 
teaching, or are anxious to adopt a sterner, harder 
course of study; the young ladies who have been 
recommended matronships, and have not given a 
thought to the nature of the vocation until the great 
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gates have been locked behind them for the first time ; 
the daughters of half-pay officers; the daughters of 
respectable tradesfolk ; units from the army of woman- 
kind seeking an honourable means of support. 

It is curious to note the blank look of dismay which 
steals over the face of uhe newcomer as the true and 
responsible nature of the office presents itself for the 
first time face to face to her. Itisa grave crisis in 
many lives, for the task 7s a solemn one, and the whole 
prison world is very different to the world outside. All 
the vain and frivolous, many of the weak and delicate 
are deterred at the outset, and vanish away before 
their term of probation has expired ; those with bread 
to earn take a long breath, and plunge in medias res ; 
presently the life is more natural to the novice. But 
in the first few days of probation, I know of no greater 
heart-sickness,---and of that home-sickness which 
wrings the heart so acutely,—then falls to the lot of the 
thoughtful woman adopting for the first time this strange 
calling. It is the confinement in prison without 
deserving the sentence; it is a life to which it seems 
impossible to grow accustomed. 

However, the wards presently become familiar; the 
prisoners’ faces are soon known; sympathy and kind 
encouragement are to be found at the mess-room table ; 
life takes lighter shades, and even in a world like this 
will be found inatter for a pleasant laugh or two. There 
are friendly reunions in the mess-room; and after 
“ oftice hours” matrons can meet together and exchange 
home reminiscences, brightening their lives with the 
glow of the happy past ; or those who have a home still, 
and a home within reach, can issue forth three times a 
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week in search of it, and return a little brighter and 
stronger for the change. 

The prison matron believed that her heart was 
broken when she entered Millbank prison for the first 
time with her credentials in hand,and her boxes on 
the roof of her cab; but she looks back at her service 
under Government with no feelings of regret. She 
found many friends there; after the first week she was 
not utterly alone; aud her heart was good for her work 
when the long hours told upon her at last, and swept 
her away with other incapables. 

Had the hours been less, and the tasks lighter, she 
would have been still on duty in the wards, studying 
“Female Life in Prison” literally, and without a 
thought of presenting to the world—and through the 
humble medium of the present writer—the result of her 
studies, 


CHAPTER IV 
CECILIA COSTELLO 


I po not think that the reader will object to my pen- 
and-ink sketches of eccentric gaol-birds, as we progress 
in our recollections and suggestions. The number is 
not few, and the study of prison character is full of 
interest, notwithstanding the pain that must naturally 


accompany any deep reflection on the “dangerous 
classes,” 
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I shall adopt my old plan of not keeping to the 
anonymous when there are no delicate susceptibilities 
to wound ; and in this case, by way of commencement, 
there is no necessity to put the mask on. 

What has become of Cecilia Costello I know not ; 
but should this book, by a strange chance, find its way 
into her hands, I feel assured, though 1 have not much 
to say to her credit, that she will be exceedingly 
flattered by my directing public attention to her. 

A vainer woman, with an exception to be hereafter 
mentioned, has not been met in or out of prison, or a 
woinan with a less amount of personal charms of which 
to be vain. A young slim woman, of tall stature, 
with a broad countenance, seamed and scarred with 
the ravages left by small-pox, she is principally noted 
in prison wards, or rather amongst prison characters, 
as being the most “palling-in” woman of her time. 
The reader who has followed me through “ Female 
Life,” will remember that ‘‘palling-in” is a term 
employed by prisoners—and from sheer force of habit 
by prison inatrons—to those women who have taken a 
fancy one to another, and become “pals” in con- 
sequence, a fancy that occurs in chapel, at school time, 
in the airing-yard, in the laundry, etc., and which is 
fostered under peculiar difficulties at times. 

This “palling-in” is one of the main difficulties 
with which matrons have to contend, and is peculiar to 
female prisoners, It leads to quarrels amongst the 
prisoners, to breakings-out, and “the dark;”’ it has not 
a very bright side, perhaps, but I think that it indicates 
in most cases that craving for affection, that wish to 
be leved, and to find some one to love, which is the 
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natural instinct of woman, however low in the scale of 
humanity 

A woman entering prison looks round for her “ pal” 
as a matter of course; singles her out, and by signs, 
nods, and messages passed from mouth to mouth, inti- 
mates her wish to be constituted a “pal” in her affec- 
tions. And for this “ pal” she suffers, will go back a 
stage in advancement, and to a ward where the priv- 
ileges are less, for the sake ofa look at her, and a smile 
or whisper from her—all this whilst the fit lasts and 
woman’s constancy endures. 

For, as a rule, there comes a new “pal” across the 
scene—and then the winter of discontent sects in, and 
the elements of peace are not propitious hetween the old 
friends. And to disarrange these elements and evolve 
a discord therefrom, there was no one like Cecilla 
Costello, A truer specimen of female capriciousness, 
a finer example of the fickleness of the scx could not 
have been presented in real life or in novels. 

She was always “palling-in;” her schemes for pro- 
curing pals, and of setting other girls by the ears, were 
ingenious and manifold, and occasionally not devoid 
of humour. 

She was not without a sense of humour in herself; 
prison servitude did not weigh upon her spirits in 
the least; she worked out her sentence with composure 
and philosophy, and made the best of her position. 
An old hand at petty iarceny, well known at the 
London police courts, and habituated to prison life in 
all its varieties, Cecilia Costello was not to be 
dispirited by a long sentence, or by her “ surround- 
ings,” 
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She had been a market girl, a seller of violets and 
watercresses froma child, and had picked up in her 
nomadic career a whole encyclopedia of slang. Cecilia 
was proud of this latter acquirement also, and boasted 
that there was not a man or woman in England who 
could keep up with her when “ she was in full swing.” 
She maintained that she had a “ cramp” meaning—a 
catch word—for every word in the English language, 
and I have no doubt that she would have been a profit- 
able investment for the late Mr. Hotten, and handy in 
the correction of the proof sheets of his remarkable 
dictionary. 

In association, Cecilia Costello has been heard to 
rattle way for half an hour at a time in an argdt pecu- 
har to herself, and even embarrassing to her com- 
panions—speaking with a fluency and rapidity that 
there was no checking. She was not without the in- 
ventive faculty cither, and clever at nicknaming every- 
body within her range of observation—at originating 
sobriquets that stuck to the people on whom they were 
tacked, for there was a certain amount of odd appro- 
priateness about them which rendered them speedily as 
familiar in prisoners’ mouths as household words. 

Talk she would—in or out of association ; in her own 
cell she would talk to herself whilst admiring the 
colour aud shape of her hands, the size of her foot, even 
her style of walk up and down the cell. She had been, 
on her own showing, a woman of many conquests, and 
her chief and favourite topic of conversation with her 
“pals,” I have heard, was the lovers she had had, and 
who had quarrelled and fought for her. It was her 
“style” that caught the men—the way she had with 
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her—though, barring the small-pox, she intimated, she 
was as handsome a girl now as could be seen in a 
day’s walk! Everybody had taken to her, and she was 
the best of the lot of ’em at wheedling, and certainly 
the “ best of the lot of them’ at wheedling the wild 
affections from her prison contemporaries, and keeping 
the prison stormy in consequence. 

It was not a very uncommon occurrence to pick up a 
gas paper, or half the fly-leaf of a book, in the wards, 
containing a few ill-spelt lines to the last object of her 
polite attentions, and invariably winding up with 
‘Yours ever fexshunately, Sesilia Costello.” And the 
return messages, breathing devotion or reproach, accord- 
ing to the length vf the attachment, would have iuade 
a considerable volume of prison ‘ stiffs.”* 

The cause of innumerable disputes amongst the 
prisoners, Cecilia, in the latter part of her time, was 
tolerably quiet in herself when under surveillance—a 
woman who deserved reports, and yet evaded them with 
no small cleverness wheu her bad tempers were not in 
the way—a woman whose manner deceived those not in- 
timately acquainted with her. To superiors in office, 
when the whim suited her, she was the very picture of 
ineekness and obedience, but when the fit was on her, 
a fury. In the airing-yard she was demonstrative, and 
when the matron’s eyes were directed from her, the 
favourite “pal” for the time being would be greeted 
with fond smiles ; if within reach, with an embrace that 
took the breath out of her. 


* Stiffs, as explained in “Female Life in Prison,” is the title 
bestowed on all secret papers written by prisoners, and passed 
from hand to hand. 
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— 


“They have been quarrelling about you again, 
Costello,” was once the remark made to this prisoner, — 

Costello looked up with a very fair semblance of 
surprise on her seamed countenance. 

« About me, miss? lor! who, miss?” 

The names were mentioned, and Costello appeared 
to reflect upon the matter. 

“JT don’t know much about ’em, miss,” she said, at 
last; “I don’t give any one a word myself. Wot they 
all wants to be nuts on me for I can’t make out; it’s 
quite a trouble to me, and I frets about it.” 

I have no doubt that the tongue of Cecilia Costello 
was thrust into her cheek as the matron turned ber 
back upon this victim of misplaced affection. 

There was quite a pitying interest in her looks when 
the woman who ha: broken out under Cecilia’s slight 
or disparagement was taken from the wards, shouting 
her denunciations on the head of the deceiver. 

Cecilia’s idiosyncrasy began to be understood after 
awhile, and the officers who strove for quietness in 
their respective spheres sighed heavily when a transfer 
was made of Miss Costello to their particular wards. 
For though Costello was decorum itself, she sowed the 
seeds of discord very speedily around her. She made 
new “pals,” and tock other women’s ‘“ pals” away, 
and when the strange jealousy of those deceived broke 
out and caused mischief right and left, there was 
Cecilia to mourn the occurrence with the rest of the 
well-behaved. 

ve done nothink,” she would say, when her name 
was called in question; “I can’t help the poor thing’s 
breaking out. I never axed her, and I s’pose it ain’t 
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the rules to make me answerable for other people’s 
goings on. I only want to be kep’ to myself, and to be 
allowed to keep quiet.”’ 

And in this quiet way Cecilia Costello served her 
time, and went away to make her fortune, as she 
termedit. Whether she made it or not I am not ina 
position to declare, but I have not heard since of any 
fresh offence which has made her amenable to prison 
discipline. 


CHAPTER V 
ON ROMAN CATHULIC PRIESTS IN PROTESTANT GAOLS 


I aM about to take the unpopular side of a great 
question, for I am about to enter my protest against 
resident Catholic priests in Protestant gaols. Wrong or 
right in my convictions, I am of opinion that a false 
step has been made, and I take this opportunity to 
urge my feeble protest against this new, and, I believe, 
this alarming innovation. 

God forbid that I should advocate in these pages any 
attempt to force the religion of the Established Church 
down the throats of men or women of creeds different 
from our own, or that I should say one word to deprive 
those truly earnest of that consolation which to their 
minds can only be offered them from the lips of a 
Catholic priest. Let the Roman Catholic prisoner 
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have his religion uninterfered with, but do not place 
his minister on an equality with onr own chaplains 
and give him power to work irreparable harm. 

For it is not a healthy rivalry that is created, but 
a desperate antagonism, which spreads from the priests 
to the prisoners, and from which may evolve much 
mischief, 

I hope to prove this ere my chapter ends to minds 
that are unbiassed by sectarian prejudice. 

I will speak of the evils that are likely to arise in 
the first place; and in the second, I will endeavour 
to suggest a very plain and satisfactory remedy for 
them at which neither Catholic nor Protestant can 
protest. 

I maintain, then, in the first place, that the intro- 
duction of resident or established Catholic priests into 
our prisons is a great mistake. I assert that it is a 
mistake as regards the order of the prisons, the disci- 
pline of the prisoners, the well-being of prison officers. 
It introduces another element of discord into a world 
composed already of discordant atoms, and waiting but 
a sien to burst forth into a frenzy; it will tend to no 
one’s comfort, and it will add to every one’s respon- 
s‘bility. 

I question if any establishment half Catholic and 
half Protestant could possibly be carried on, however 
well intentioned the motives and hich the character of 
its inmates; and I am sure that no prison can be well- 
conducted where a Roman Catholic priest is put on an 
equality with a Protestant clergyman, and where pri- 
soners see in the juxtaposition a deadly antagonism 
rather than a healthful rivalry. 
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I will venture to add that it 7s an antagonism also ; 
that the priest sees in the chaplain an enemy to the 
true faith, as the chaplain sees in the priest a man 
bent upon making converts, and that it is natural for 
each to warn his flock of perversion, and to teach one 
set of women to regard the other with suspicion. The 
prisoner who is truly a Romen Catholic is superstitious 
and violent when her faith is suspected, and female 
prisoners seize every opportunity of aggravating any 
one susceptible on matters of religion. The Roman 
Catholic prisoners are easily taug]it—is there a Catholic 
priest in our Government prisons who will deny this? 
—that their officers, from the lady superintendent 
downwards, are out of the pale of the true faith, and 
are to be regarded as miserable sinners, worse than 
those over whom the laws allow the exercise of a little 
brief authority. And is this teaching good for dis- 
cipline? I am looking at the whole matter now as a 
question of Government policy, of prison administra- 
tion, and I take not into consideration the higher neces- 
sity that there is to change all this. 

The prisons—male and female, but more particu- 
larly the female prisons, where the least divergence 
from the beaten track affords an opportunity for excite- 
ment—will become arenas for religious controversy— 
that dangerous controversy between two ignorant, half- 
witted, often wholly vile, sections of our criminal 
classes, that will quarrel and fight upon questions of 
faith as though they had thought of nothing but 
_ religion all their lives. 

It has already become a habit forthe Protestant pri- 
soners to sneer at the Roman Catholic, and vice versd ; 
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and, in defiance of all rules to the contrary, a religious 
topic will be mooted, and a disturbance the conse- 
quence. 

And I think that it is not fair to the chaplain that 
the presence of one whom he must consider an anta- 
gonist to pure relivion should entail on him many 
extra duties and much anxiety. <A Protestant clergy- 
man 1s considered to exceed his province when he 
attempts to reason with a Roman Catholic prisoner ; 
from a sense of delicacy, even of honour, he does not 
attempt to interfere between the priest and his 
charge; I believe the prison rules would not tolerate 
the interference, even if it were his wish. But an 

yeparnest Roman Catholic priest has no such scruples, 

and regards not any laws in his heart which stand 
between him and a convert; he may not openly out- 
rage the rules of prison government, but he will sap 
his way towards his wish; he will employ the women 
in his charge as emissaries, he will do all in his power 
—or he isno true priestin the eyes of his church—to 
increase the number of his flock. 

“If you please, I’m a Catholic,” a woman will say 
to the superintendent or chaplain, suddenly; “ it 
has been preying on me keeping this secret, and I wish 
to altend the Catholic service.” 

This wish must never be thwarted, and whether it be 
a true reason alleged, or an excuse to escape the church 
services, or that desire for change—for any change— 
which will relieve the monotony of prison life, the 
woman is allowed to pass into the hands of the priest, - 

The Roman Catholic services are more showy, and 
appeal to the senscs—constitute a temptation to a 
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woman who has no regard for any religion, and to whom 
the charms of novelty are offered. For the saints’ days 
are kept in our Protestant prisons now with all the 
pomp that circumstances will allow, and the imagina- 
tion is stimulated by the worship of images, thie 
burning of incense, and the narration of all the won- 
derful miracles which have happened in the Roman 
Church. 

“There’s something to see at our shop !” a woman 
will say to another ; and the auditor, anxious to see 
something more than the four walls of her cell, ; uts 
her name down for “ the priest ” immediately. 

Many women who are really Roman Catholics when 
they enter the prison for the first time, state that they 
are of the V’rotestant faith, in the belief that the advan- 
tages will be in their favour if of the regular persua- 
sion; and if there were a single advantage to be 
cvained-—an extra ounce of meat, or a day nearer to the 
liberty they sigh for—we should not hear much of the 

toman Catholic religion in our prisons. But when 
the advantage is found to be on the other side, the true 
religion 1s avowed, and the priest rejoices over the 
lamb that has strayed back again to the fold. 

Though there have been many instances of great good 
effected by our prison chaplains; though the efforts of 
the Protestant minister are well-directed, and made 
with earnestuess, and often with eloquence, it need not 
be said here that in the aggregate there is but little 
religious feeling amongst the prisoners. 

Dead to all religion, as they are dead to all sense of 
shame, looking forward to the days when they shall be 
free again to prosecute their lawless callings; the most 

D 
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cunning full of hypocrisy that shall win their ways 
to the favours which are bestowed upon the most 
deserving, the favour of being “a mess-room woman,” 
‘a special service woman,” etc., it matters little to the 
prisoner what faith they may prefer to hold. Catholic 
and Protestant ministers are deceived in turn, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the moment, or the whim of 
the supposed penitent; but this tergiversation tells 
against the few who are really attempting to reform, 
and sometimes casts them back to their past guilty 
selves. 

Again, the Roman Catholic prisoners are jealously 
watchful of the dignity and power of their priests, and 
woe to the matron who considers it her duty to report 
any “ breach of privilege” on the part of their 
minister—a duty which, though painful, becomes an 
imperative one at times. The priest well step over the 
line of demarcation in his zeal, in most cases, it is but 
fair to say; and the matron who is stanch to the 
rules may at times report the accident to the superin- 
tendent. Let the fact of that report reach the ears of 
any Roman Catholic prisoner with faith in her priest, 
and the matron’s life is assuredly in danger, 

Let me assert here that the matrons are made the 
especial object of religious attention on the part of 
these energetic priests also; that insinuative words are 
dropped as to the comfort of embracing the Roman 
Catholic religion, and the danger of remaining Protes- 
tant, and that more than one matron has been made 
unhappy in consequence, and disturbed by those 
religious doubts which it is the priest’s profession to 
inculcate. I believe I am right in asserting that, since 
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the new law concerning Roman Catholic prisoners, 
more than one prison official has gone over to Rome. 

Lastly, I think that it cannot be disputed that the 
selection of priests to fulfil the duties of their office 
in our English prisons is not made with good taste or 
fair discretion. I do not know with whom the selec- 
tion lies—probably with the superiors of the Roman 
Catholic order, and without any interference on the 
part of our Government. With whom the fault lies it 
is beyond my knowledge to assert; but that it isa 
crave fault, that requires correcting, no one will 
attempt to disprove. The priests are often too young 
for their task, and the last place in which to place 
them should be a prison full of lewd and vicious 
women. The directors are probably aware by this time 
that the mixed machinery of creeds does not work 
well on the whole; and if not aware, they have only 
to make inquiry of those whom they have placed at 
the head of affairs, to find out that there 1s nothing 
extenuated or set own in malice here, 

Looking at this question gravely and in every light 
—ain the light of expediency, morality, perfect freedom 
in religious matters, even in the light of prison disci- 
pline—it is a false step, and should be rectified. 

It is flinging a firebrand into a inagazine of com- 
bustible materials ; it tends not to the comfort of our 
prisouers or prison officers ; it sows dissensions amongst 
all classes ; it places our chaplains ina false position 
and it renders every one suspicious, and fearful of 
designs against one’s peace. 

And the remedy issimple. I can see but few objec- 
tions to the institution of a oman Catholic prison, if 
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it be considered necessary by Government that priests 
should be placed on an equality with Protestant 
ministers. As a question of prison discipline it is 
absolutely necessary, for prisoners—female prisoners— 
may be already storing up their wrongs, their indig- 
nities,.and waiting the opportunity to wreak their 
vengeance on those who have insulted them and their 
creed. In the airing-ground, and in association -wards, 
the bitter taunt, and the blasphemous scoffing at every- 
thing that betrays an honest desire to amend, and at 
the means adopted for that end, must pass freely 
between the Roman Catholic and Protestant, and the 
mine will explode in its time if these component atoms 
of disorder be nct speedily set apart. 

Let the Noman Catholic system of worship have its 
fair trial on the minds of Roman Catholic prisoners, 
but in the name of common sense, oh! directors of 
convict prisons, and oh! members of Varliament, 
directing them by your wise laws, do not, I urge you, 
add more toil and trouble to your servants by placing 
the Church of Rome side by side with the Church of 
England in the same prison wards, and directing them 
to be at peace with one another and teach peaceful 
doctrines to the savage natures by which they are sur- 
rounded. 
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CHAPTER VI 
JANE WEYNUUOTI 


THE woman whom I shall designate by the above 
name in the present chapter stands as a representative 
of the worst class of female prisoners—one of the 
many women difficult to manage, still more difficult 
to impress with a good thought—the darkest and the 
most desperate of convicts. 

Readers of criminal cases may remember her even 
under the name that I have bestowed upon her as a 
woman sentenced to death some years ago for the 
murder of her neighbour’s child—a sentence that 
was afterwards commuted to penal servitude for 
life. 

Jane Weynuuoth was a Cornish girl, not quite 
sixteen years of age when she stood her trial for 
wilful murder. The child had been left in her charge 
by a neighbour, who, in desperate ueed, and having 
no scruples of conscience as tu the desertion of her 
offspring, disappeared from that part of the county. 
Weynuuoth was left with the child, and was heard, I 
believe, by her neighbours, to threaten vengeance on 
the woman who had “put the trick” upon her. “She 
was not going to stand it—she was not guing to be 
saddled by other people’s brats !”’ 
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The village was in a wild part of the Cornish district 
and there were hard times amongst the sparse popula- 
tion there. Starvation was in their midst, it was said, 
and it was a difficult matter to live. Jane Weynuuoth 
bore not a good name in the place, and found it more 
difficult to live than the rest. She was fatherless and 
motherless, and rented a small room with other girls 
of her age. The day after the mother’s desertion of 
the child, Weynuuoth, still brooding on her wrongs, 
went out, taking the child with her, which shortly 
afterwards was found drowned in a river near the vil- 
lage. The facts of the case were clear and simple enough, 
and Jane Weynuuoth was sentenced to be hanged. 
Still, despite the heinous and unwomanly nature 
of the offence, there was a doubt as to Weyntuoth’s 
deliberate murder of the child, and the circumstance 
of it having been foisted on her against her will, com- 
bined with some natural sympathy as to the youth 
of the offender, led to a further examination of the 
case, and a commutation of the sentence, as hbefore 
remarked, 

She entered upon prison service a life-woman, then, 
at sixteen years of age, or thereabouts—a woman, or 
girl, with but little knowledge of right from wrong, 
not oppressed in any degree by the weight of her 
sentence—a dogged and vindictive being. One could 
not look into her face and believe in any innocence of 
intention as regarded her crime; it was a face wholly 
brutalized, sinister, aud lowering, with the low, over- 
hanging brow peculiar to women of this class. 

A. striking face that, in its dark significance, has 
caused more than one visitor to ask, with a shudder, 
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the name of the prisoner, and to guess as by instinct 
the nature of the crime. A desperate woinan before 
her prison life commenced—a desperate woman after- 
wards ; resisting authority; wild, lewd, and blas- 
phemous in her conduct; passing from the solitary 
to the dark cell, and from the dark cell to the solitary ; 
resisting all good advice, and inclined to die rather 
than give in. 

Unlike some prisoners of her class — the awful 
division of the life-women—Weynuuoth was inclined 
to speak of her antecedents and of the cause which 
had led to her incarceration. In Brixton Prison, 
whither she found her way at last—fairly tiring out, 
it was believed, the Millbank authorities, who probably 
passed her on to the Surrey Prison by way of change 
to themselves and experiment upon her—she spoke 
more than once of her “msfortune.’’ Weynuuocth 
considered that she was an unlucky girl, and that 
everybody had been too hard upon her. Her version 
of the causes that had led to her conviction was very 
different to that which had been presented to a jury, 
and was told to those women who cared to hear in a 
hard, indifferent way, natural to the woman, but trying 
to the listener. ° 

This, combined with the knowledge that Weynunoth 
was thoroughly untruthful, did not gain much credit 
for the narrative. 

“T set him down on the bank to play by hisself 
while I went away,” she was heard to say once. ‘I 
thought I should like a dance to a man playing music 
in the streets, and whilst I and a lot of us was dancing, 
the little beggar tumbled in! It wasn’t my fault, cos 
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it wasn’t my doings; and I’ve no business to be 
here.” 

The idea of the “little beggar tumbling in” would 
arouse, at times, the risible faculties of Weynuuoth, 
whose horrible laugh would curdle the blood of her 
listeners. The evidence that led to Weynuuoth’s com- 
mnittal was very different to this; but the prisoners 
forget that there are newspapers to refer to which give 
the lie to their communications. Many of them are 
full of their own wrongs, and of the injustice of the 
_ sentence. 

“T oughtn’t Lave had more than a couple of years 
for this.” “They were down upon me, and wouldn’t 
let me off, or my wituesses be heard.” “Every blessed 
one of them swore my life away,” prisoners will say, 
against whose guilt there rests not the shadow of a 
doubt. 

Weynuuoth had been treated badly in a Christian 
country, and Weynuuoth would “have it out” of the 
prison people! There was no taming her, and even- 
tually she became one of those women whoin it was 
considered policy to humour somewhat, rather than 
to agitate a whole ward by noticing every small offence 
against the rules. 

That system has probably a defect in it that is 
mastered by these desperate natures; but there is no 
rule which can teach a woman like Weynuuoth strict 
obedience. Dead to kindness; reckless of punishment ; 
a tigress in her moments of fury, and in her best moods 
a sullen, morose animal rather than a woman, there 
was no principle of prison government to cure her. 

Therefore, in little offences it was considered the 
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better plan not to observe too closely; and as great 
offences showed themselves very frequently, Weynuwoth 
found sufficient occupation to hold her ground. 

After awhile she appeared to sober down in a great 
degree, and was for a time even a woman attendant 
on one of the wing officers. Whilst in this occupation, 
she was discovered by her matron, in the matron’s 
room, coolly trying to abstract the contents of a money- 
box which had been left by omission in an unlocked 
drawer of the bedroom, Weynuuoth, it was ascertained 
afterwards, had taken a shilling or two to her cell, 
there to enjoy the luxury of a “bit of property” that 
was wholly useless to her, but which there was a con- 
solation in carrying from cell to cell, and looking at, 
at times, as the result of her “ cleverness.” 

Weynuuoth, though an undemonstrative woman so 
fur as affection was concerned, could not resist the ex. 
citement of “palling in” with the rest of her fallen 
sisterhood. She chose her pals, and fought for them if 
there was a necessity, and fought them if the least 
suspicion of a want of faith was hinted to her by the 
any women always ready to make mischief. 

“'Weynuuoth,” was said to her one day, when she 
was &@ wing woman, and had the privilege of sitting at 
her open cell door, and conversing with her neighbour, 
“ Tarrant has thrown you over for a new pal, aid says 
you ain’t her sort.” 

Weynuuoth did not ask for further proof of this 
fickleness on the part of the treacherous Tarrant, but 
rose at ounce, shook herself like a dog, and rushed away 
to inflict condign punishment on the spot. When 
Weynuuoth rushed along in this manner like a woman 
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beset by evil spirits, the prisoners cowered in their 
seats, and the matron on duty would let her pass some- 
times without an effort to stay her—a wise precaution, 
that saved her at least from an unequal struggle, in 
which she must have succumbed. No one attempted to 
stay Weynuuoth on this occasion ; and she rushed down 
the staircase to a second ward, finding the unoffending 
Tarrant at last, and pouncing upon her with the 
evident intention of dashing the life out of her, if 
possible. 

Then ensued a commotion in the prison ward, the 
matrons imustering their flocks of black sheep, and 
locking them in, to hinder further mischief; others 
rushing to the rescue of Tarrant fighting and swearing 
her hardest beneath her injuries ; the men rang for, and 
Weynuuoth, finally a prisoner, fighting to the last with 
her captors, and inaking the walls ring with her oaths 
as she was borne off to “ solitary.” 

Still, let it be said to her credit—and to the discredit 
of our sex, at the same time, alas!—that Weynuuoth 
was not the very worst specimen of womankind whom 
the laws of her country had turned the key against. 
There were three or four women worse than she, more 
vicious, more violent, more thoroughly heartless; and 
to those women I have directed attention in my pre- 
ceding work on Convict Life. The matron can remember 
in Weynuuocth’s case a spasm or two of a better feeling 
—in one instance being actually impressed by what she 
considered too hard a punishment of a fellow-prisoner, 
and rising from her place to remonstrate onthe subject, 
and argue with the lady-superintendent on the unjust 
nature of the case. To this I shall refer for an instant 
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in my eighth chapter, when attempting to sketch in 
outline the woman to whom reference has been made 
here. 

Weynuuoth wound up, or rather summarily con- 
cluded, her service at Brixton Prison by a sudden attack 
on the deputy-superintendent, that estimable lady, 
Miss Brown, whom death has since swept from the 
ranks of good and faithful servants to the State. This 
was too grave an offence against all order to allow of 
the further stay of Weynuuoth at an intermediate 
prison; and therefore all privileges were rescinded, and 
the fierce and obstinate woman went back to her first 
estate—the grim solitary system for which Millbank is 
distinguisned, and to escape from which is the first 
effort of every thoughtful prisoner. 

She found her way by degrees back to the old 
quarters, however; and was finally let loose once 
more upon society, no more thoughtful and repentant 
than when she began her convict life. As she arrived, 
so she passed from the prison doors, with the same 
defiant, dogged look upon her face, evidencing no 
gratitude exteriorly for even the liberty that had been 
granted her at last. 
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CHAPTER VII - 
AIRING-GROUNDS 


To an intelligent observer, or to a casual visitor at our 
female prisons, there is nothing more interesting than 
the airing-grounds, with the women released from labour 
taking their hour’s exercise, or their twenty minutes’ 
exercise, as the case may be. 

Here may be seen at times the prisoners as they are, 
not as most of them attempt to be when on their best 
behaviour in their cells. Here the stern rules of the 
prison relax, and women are not—cannot be, in fact— 
so closely looked after. 

An interesting sight, and yet a depressing one—these 
Jong ranks of female convicts, who have been caught 
red-handed, and are now working out their penalty—a 
division, as it were, of the devil’s army at drill, march- 
ing slowly, and in Indian file, round and round the 
walks, checked now and then in their speech by the 
sharp reprimand of the matron on duty in their midst. 
Here the“ stiffs’? are passed from one to another of 
these unruly scholars, tryinz to be taught the difference 
of evil from good, in some cases for the first time in 
their hives. Here the prison authorities are criticised 
and prison grievances discussed ; here is circulated in 
low murmurings all the news of the prison-house— 
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more news concerning prisoners and their vagaries than 
matrons are aware—here it is known who is going to 
break out next, and what she will break out for, and 
who will join her—just to keep her company a bit !— 
here flashes forth occasionally the jest or laugh, which 
there is no restraining even in the poor women who 
have so much to mourn for, and whose laughing days 
one would think, were at end for ever. 

The airing-yards of our prisons are generally the 
same—a fair space of ground, shut in by hich walls, 
and free from overlookers—a plot of grass for the eye, 
to rest upon sometimes, and for which women with any 
feeling in them are grateful, as fora glimpse of some- 
thing which appertains to the outer world, and which 
belongs to their freer past. 

The rules and regulations for the exercise of female 
convicts have been already alluded to in my earlier 
book, and the reader desires no recapitulation. 
But as the airing-ground has been but cursorily 
alluded to in preceding volumes, and forms the arena 
for many prison incidents, I have ventured to devote a 
few pages thereto in detail. Conspicuous in the airing- 
cround is the peculiar walk of the women, from which 
scarcely one in a hundred is exempt, and which is 
imitated unconsciously one from another, I imagine. No 
one teaches this walk, and no one attempts to inculcate 
a different style of progression, but it is patent never- 
theless to our English airing-yards, though not apparent 
inthe Scotch, to which I will allude presently, So 
odd and marked a gait is it, that a matron can often 
tell in the streets a woman who has been in a Govern- 
ment prison. It is a flat-footed, lumpish kind of 
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tread, approaching at times to a waddle—a style of 
progression difficult to describe, and which I can only 
compare to a movement from the hips, as though the 
chief locomotive power was centred there, and on which 
ten out of every twenty rest their hands as they 
walk. 

It is supposed by some old officers that the walk 
was originated on the occasion of a general distribution 
of new aprons, when the anxiety to display the apron 
to the best advantage led to this eccentricity; but I 
think that one woman more original than the rest 
started it as a novelty, and that the strange imitative 
nature of her contemporaries led them at once to copy 
it. Once copied, it became a habit that has lasted 
many years, and is not likely now to fall into disuse 
whilst women exercise en masse. New prisoners fall 
into the way unconsciously, taking their steps from the 
women in advance of them, and it is now known as the 
“‘ prison walk,” from which few convicts are free. 

tiots have occurred in the airing-yards before now, 
and here, I think, an extra surveillance of the prisoners 
would not be out of place. It is in the prisoners’ 
power to master the matron at any moment, and the 
staff is not so liberally supplied by Government as to 
be able to hold its own with any great success, For- 
tunate for the officers of our female prisons that there 
is always a great diversity of opinion amongst the 
prisoners, and a total want of organisation to effect 
that mischief to which few in their hearts would object. 
Still, L think that the prison matrons need further pro- 
tection, if the rules of the airing-ground are to continue 
the same. I am disposed to think, also, that the 
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number of women exercising at one time might be 
diminished with effect to the discipline of the estab- 
lishment and the security of its officers* ; but this 
would entail an increase to the staff, and to the working 
expenses of which prison directors are naturally care- 
ful. “Over-careful,” at times, is possibly the better 
word. 

The exercise of the female convicts is somewhat 
similar to the Scotch system at Perth General Prison ; 
where a break out had recently occurred at the time of 
the writer’s visit thereto. 

At Glasgow and Edinburgh Prisons the airing is on 
the separate system, and no correspondence can ensue 
between the prisoners in consequence—a wise and safe 
precaution it must be acknowledged, but partaking too 
much of the wild-beast treatment to be satisfactory at 
first sight to one accustomed to rules more Icnient. 

There is a something awfully sad, and that brings 
the tears to the eyes of an observer, in the airing-cells 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. The long, narrow passage 
of the former—at thc back of which passage wood is 
stored—with the ward officer calm and vigilant at her 
post, is a contrast to our spacious airing-yards. The 
Scotch female convicts do not euter the grounds at all, 
and, in fact, the strictest disciplinarian will find every- 
thing to his taste within the harsh walls of Edinburgh 
Prison, 

The prison at Glasgow is no great improvement 
upon Edinburgh, so far as the exercise of its inmates 
is concerned; and here again the women are apart, 
divided by airing-cells or wards of a peculiar construc- 


* The average is about thirty women to one matron. 
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tion, resembling a coach-wheel, with a prisoner between 
each of the spokes, separated from her fellows by a 
high partition, the top open to the air and covered by 
an iron grating, and in the centre, above them, and 
commanding a view of each division and of its sad, 
restless inmate, who must halt not for an instant in 
her walk, watches the female warder in charge. 

All this is ingenious, practical, and safe, but scarcely 
conducive to health and strength in the prisoners, I 
fear, albeit it 1s fair to state that prison reports speak 
to the contrary, and neither Captain Stirling, of Glas- 
gow, nor Mr. Smith, of Edinburgh, had at the time of 
my explorations anything to allege against the principle 
For the worst class of women—the penal class, in 
which swarm such women as I have chronicled in my 
last chapter—and for the women who plot mischief 
and would shrink not at murder, this coach-wheel 
division of “refractories” might be advantageously 
adopted perhaps. I am not aware that the idea has 
ever been carried out in English prisons, and it may 
be worth a second thought when new gaols are con- 
sidered necessary, which Heaven forbid. 

It is certainly one more means of punishment, at 
which some of the boldest woman would recoil, for it 
is utter isolation ; but it must weigh heavily upon the 
minds of the criminal, and, I think, would tell upon 
them if too long adopted. The better class of prisoners 
I would spare, for it is the reducing the inmates of 
our gaols to the level of the menagerie. 

Exercise 1n the airing-yard is naturally looked upon 
by the prisoners as the greatest privilege accorded to 
them, and itis one of the heaviest punishments to be 
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deprived of their modicum of liberty, and kept to the 
cell, whilst “ the rest of them” are Juxuriating in fresh 
air and a glimpse of the blue sky. 

The effect of this brief snatch at liberty—hberty, 
that is, from the various cells and the work therein 
—is often singular enough on nitures not wholly 
hardened. Therefore the question of more air, and work 
in the open air for women, may be humbly offered 
here as one more suyzestion, to which I may return in 
future pages of this book. Women have been known to 
soften marvellously in the airing-yard—women who 
have resisted all well-meant advice proffered them in 
the solitude of their cells. The better thoughts seem to 
rise from the depths, in the more serious class of 
prisoners; and, here and there, the lip quivers with 
the confession that the offender has thought better 
of her threats, of her intention to break out in resent- 
ment azainst that last ‘indignity’? which has been 
proffered her, or of the insolent and angry ieply that 
kas been made hours ago to a favourite matron, for 
whom a certain amount of respect—even affection —is 
experienced, “There, I didn’t mean anything, miss,”’ 
may be suddenly uttered, to the amazement of the rest, 
as the matron on duty is passed by the repentant 
culprit; “don’t think anything more about it, 
please!” 

Here, in the airing-ground, was snatched the prison 
daisy, to which attention has been drawn in “ Female 
Life,” and which I find, to my surprise and gratifica- 
tion, some friendly hand has rendered into poetry in 
the pages of “All the Year Round.” Amongst the 
strange incidents which have evulved from the publica- 
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tion of my first prison book, perhaps this is one of 
the most strange; gracing the darkness of the cell 
with the gifts of the Muse, and writing poetry on— 
prisons ! 


CHAPTER VIII 
“INK-BOTTLE SMITH ” 


ANN SMitH, better known as Ink-bottle Smith, was 
a life-woman—a woman of about forty years of age at 
the time of her incarceration at Brixton, She had 
received her sentence of perpetual banishment from 
human life for arson—the firmg of the ricks of her 
employer in a fit of malice against a fancied injury. 

Not a desperate or a repulsive-looking woman was 
Ann Smith; on the contrary, a little, sharp mortal, 
with a thin, cunning face, and a form that was 
attenuated in its spareness. A brisk and bustling 
woman, who was quick in all her movements, neat in 
herself, and in her cell; not a woman too well-behaved, 
for her badges were confiscated many times at Brixton 
Prison, and Smith came very often “to grief” A reck- 
less and a tiresome woman was Smith—ageravating 
her officers by hundreds of minor offences, which were 
scarcely noticeable separately, but became distracting 
by their very multiplicity. 

Smith was never still, notwithstanding that she was 
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considered one of the quiet class. She was a favourite 
with the prisoners, for she was always ready to carry a 
“stiff” from one woman to another, and could carry 
it adroitly, and without fear of detection. Handy at 
“stiffs” on her own account also, and concocting 
elaborate epistles to her own “pals” in a large, ill- 
spelt, round hand on gas-papers and fly-leaves of books 
from the prison library. 

Quite a literary character was this woman, so far as 
composition was concerned; never more content with 
herself than when she was concocting these surrep- 
titious epistles. This hobby, of course, necessitated a 
consumption of ink, which was abstracted very in- 
geniously during school hours, or from the matron’s 
rooms when ink was handy there, and she was on 
special service.* A wild craving for ink was one of 
Ann Smith’s foibles; she risked her badges for a store 
of that fluid, and earned in consequence the name 
which we have placed at the head of our article; “ Ink- 
bottle Smith,” and “ Pen-and-ink Smith,” being the 
cognomens which stuck to this woman throughout her 
time at Brixton Prison. She invariably took her 
thimble to school for the purpose of bringing it back— 
concealed in her hair generally—full to the brim with 
the coveted fluid; and, with the crumb of her dinner 
loaf and this thimble she would ingeniously construct 
an inkstand, to be hidden in her cell until an oppor- 
tunity was presented for its use. 

Thimble confiscated, she would sacrifice the water in 
her cell, in order that a black modicum of her favourite 


* Ink in a matron’s room at Brixton Prison was an infringe- 
ment of the rules. 
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fluid should remain at the bottom of her “ pint.”* When 
times were hard, and matrons were careful that she 
took no “receivers ”’ to school, Smith still found means 
to abstract the ink from the bottles, etc., and to keep 
herself well supplied with that adjunct to her comfort. 

A humorous incident may be related of this strange 
penchant of Smith. The woman was returning from 
school with the rest of the prisoners, looking very 
grave and thoughtful, but walking with more than her 
usual haste. She would have dashed into the cell and 
closed the door behind her had not the suspicious 
matron on duty followed her too rapidly. 

“What’s the matter, Smith—are you not well?” 
was the inquiry. 

Smith put her hand to her head as though schooling 
had been too much for her. 

“ A headache ?” 

Smith nodded. 

“Ah! it’s not worth while putting your name down 
to sse the doctor for that, is it ?” 

Smith shook her head, and gave vent to « murmuring 
noise that was supposed to be expressive of dissent. 

Then why don’t you say so, Sinith ? You’re not too 
ill to speak ?” 

Smith groaned, and looked dismally at her matron, 
who was scarcely able to preserve the dignity of office, 
upon detecting a small black 1ivulet oozing from one 
corner of the prisoner’s lips, and meandering down her 
chin. Smith, deprived of her thimble, had brought 
the ink away in her mouth! 


'* “Pints,” the name given to the vessels in which water is 
kept, or dinners and teas served. 
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“Don’t make a report of this,” urged Smith, after 
wards. “I’ve suffered orfullv, miss, and nearly pisoned 
myself. Oh!” she added, with a grin from ear to ear, 
“if you’d sent for the doctor, and he’d looked at my 
tongue, wouldn’t he have jumped!” 

Smith’s partiality for ink was not her only partiality, 
it may be remarked—there was a proneness for picking 
and stealing, confiscating and storing, that was quite a 
monomania. She was like a magpie in this particular 
weakness ; right and left, and from prisoners as well 
as the authorities, Ink-bottle Smith increased her little 
store. If a cell-door were ajar, the prisoner absent, 
and the opportunity favourable to her nefarious de- 
signs, Smith would dart into the cell and make a clean 
raid of her sister’s savings, bearing them off exultingly 
to her own quarters. An extra piece of soap, a bit of 
class, a piece of fancy work done on the sly and hidden 
beneath the mattress of the bed, might all be missing 
on the prisoner’s return and to the prisoner's discom- 
fiture. 

“You haven’t seen anythink of em ?’’ might possibly 
be whispered to Smith in the course of the day 

“My dear soul, how should I have seen ’em ?” 
Smith would reply. 

“J thought you might have taken ‘em for a lark,” 
remarked the victim, doubtful of Smith still, and fully 
aware of that lady’s peculiarities. 

“You'd be the last that I should think of taking 
anything away from!” 

“T’d better not find out who did it,’ the woman 
would grumble, by way of precaution. 

There are stated times in prison when an order 1s 
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issued for a general clear-out of the cells ; and on these 
occasions Smith invariably betrayed much uneasiness. 
If aware of the coming day, Smith would be busy with 
her needle and thread sewing up choice fragments of 
prison property in her dress and stays; but if taken 
by surprise, would surrender with sang froid her choice 
possessions, commenting on their number, and wonder- 
ing very much how they all got there, and who put 
them! She could never make out how her cell got so 
“littery ;”’ the prisoners passing “must chuck their 
rubbish in at her,” she imagined, and, at all events, it 
wasn’t likely to be her doings. 

But she saw with a sigh her heterogenous gatherings 
carried away—all the little corners of soap for smooth- 
ing her hair, or for making emetics, if disposed for 
infirmary treatment; all the bits of string, odd shoe- 
buttons, old pens, scraps of paper, frontispieces from 
the library books, and shreds of prison work saved from 
the pieces in the workroom. She would be depressed 
in spirits even fcr a day or two, and then set to work 
with renewed energy, amassing always a goodly store 
of scraps by the time searching-day came round 
again, 

Ink-bottle Smith is more particularly famous in 
prison annals as having been the cause of a general 
disturbance in the west wing—a general disobedience, 
which bordered on open revolt, and which required 
no little tact on the part of the officers to quell. It 
illustrates the impulsiveness of the prisoners and their 
disposition to judge for themselves at times as to the 
fairness of the punishment meted out to them, and it 
brings the woman whom I have called Weynuuoth into 
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the foreground once more. Ink-bottle Smith, innocent 
of all the stir made on her behalf, was at that time 
quietly ensconced in the dark, doing penance for one 
of her customary offences, 

Smith had been at work in the prison laundry with 
several women, and had seized that opportunity to ap- 
propriate something belonging to the stores, after her 
usual custom. 

Whether Smith was unusually clumsy, or the matron 
on duty extra vigilant, certain it is that the officer 
detected the offence, and became naturally anxious to 
see the article which Smith had stolen. 

But as she advanced to Smith, that agile woman 
backed with her hands behind her, and made the cir- 
cuit of the laundry, dodging her officer with admirable 
adroitness until she reached the laundry sink, down 
which she thrust the article illegally obtained. This 
flat disobedience to orders and disregard of authority 
led to a report on Smith’s behaviour, and to Smith 
being escorted to “the dark.” 

This caused an expression of public opinion some- 
what remarkable, as women had been sent to the dark 
for similar offences, and not a voice had been raised 
against the verdict. But it was instantly voted that 
day as “ too hard upon Smith ”—as too severe a punish- 
ment for the offence; and the news spread from the 
laundry to the wing, and woke up a general discontent. 
“ Miss H—-— was always down upon Smith.” ‘‘She’d 
no business to report the old woman” (Smith was con- 
sidered quite an old woman by her fellow-prisoners). 
“ Miss H—— was a brute.’ When the matron re- 
appeared in the laundry, unconscious of all these 
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animadversions on her conduct, she was assailed by a 
storm of hissing, hooting, and reviling that alarmed 
her for her safety. And she was certainly in danger, 
for the convict faces were full of angry meaning, arms 
were brandished in the air, and threats to kill her, to 
put her in the copper, “to do for her” in a hundred 
ways, were hurled at her as she stood hesitating at the 
door. The yells and denunciations increasing, and the 
presence of other matrons not having any effect upon 
the rioters, the offending officer discreetly withdrew, 
and the tumult ceased as if by magic. 

Tlie prisoners were all regardless of consequences— 
of reports and punishment—so long as the matron 
aggravated then by her presence in their midst; and 
if was considered judicious by the principal to remove 
her for the time. But the heated imaginations of the 
prisoners did not sober down after breakfast—the out- 
break had occurred in the carly morning, I may add. It 
had been determined to pay Miss H—-— out for report- 
ing Sinith, and the resolution had passed from cell to 
cell, from ward to ward, till the whole prison-world was 
avitated and full of its new resolution. The matron 
appeared later in the morning, and the outbreak of 
voices recommenced—yells, and hootings, and revilings, 
ending in a flat refusal of the women to attend chapel, 
and in their squatting down upon the flagstones, in lieu 
of falling into rank—leaving the chaplain waiting and 
, wondering at his reading-desk. So general an outbreak 
was considered to have had, perhaps, a reasonable cause, 
and it was thought more advisable to explain away an 
error which had fastened on these women’s minds, than 
to punish the whole prison and make a directors’ matter 
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of it, anda general fuss, perhaps, at head-quarters in 
Parliament Street. 

The chaplain, the lady-superintendent, and the 
deputy, asked the women the nature of their grievance, 
aud Weynuuoth stood up as spokesman for her division, 
and coolly stated her views of the case. 

“ Miss H had been down on Smith—down on 
the old woman for ever so long; Smith ought not to 
have been putin the dark, for she was ‘a lifer,’ and had 
enough to think about, and a long sentence enough, 
without anybody being down upon her! And the lot 
of ’em wouldn’t go to work, or go to church, or do any- 
thing with Miss H in sight, and that was the long 
and short of it.” 

This was Weynuuoth’s explanation, in her own words, 
as far as the matron can recollect them ; and the result 
was that the women, in an indirect fashion, had the 
better of the authorities, For, though Smith was not 
released, poor Miss H was put upon night duty in 
another part of the prison, and did not cross the path 
of her ward women any more. 

Indeed, the matron did not remain a week longer in 
Government service, for the sudden outbreak of the 
prisoners had been a shock to her from which she did 
not easily recover, and in the course of a few days her 
resignation was tendered and accepted. 

Poor Miss H was certainly sacrificed to the 
clamour of these angry women ; but as she exchanged 
the prison for a home and a husband, I do not know 
that she was ever disposed to regret her summary with- 
drawal from Government service. 

When Smith emerged from the dark, she was sur- 
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prised at the changes that had occurred in her absence, 
and inclined to consider herself from that time forth 
quite a heroine ina small way. But though she was 
patronised by a few women, she was not a general 
favourite, being a trifle too quiet in her ways, and far 
too clever with her fingers. 

“T can’t abide Smith,’ a woman remarked once—a 
woman who had been twenty times in prison for petty 
larcenies—“ she’s such a precious thief, mum ! ” 


CHAPTER IX 
PRISON LABOUR 


AMONGST the many suggestions offered by practical 
men and fancy theorists for the discipline of a convict 
prison, for the better conduct of its inmates and the 
preservation of health, I do not think that the labour 
question has keen brought prominently forward, And 
yet on the kind of work upon which the female prisoner 
is placed, depends, ina great degree, her conduct. A 
woman who will break out at coir-picking will earn a 
Number One Badge as a “ labour woman.” 

May I ask if this has been considered? for it is a 
question of great importance, and worth considering. 
The working expenses of a prison stand in the way, 
perhaps ; and that cruel competition with the poor at 
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shirt-making, etc., must be carried on if prisons are to 

be made in any degree self-supporting. 

_ Let it be recorded here that labour women at all 
female prisons are the best behaved. Labour that 
necessitates work of hands, movement of the body, and 
change from place to place—sheer hard work at the 
wash-tub, or in the bakehouse, or in any fashion that 
will keep women from their brooding fits. The refrac- 
tory female convicts are those employed in sedentary 
pursuits; coir-pickers, bag makers, etc., are generally 
ill-behaved and quick to take offence. One of the best 
behaved women at Brixton Prison—a badge woman, 
and a labour woman—was one of the class termed 
dangerous when subjected to cellular discipline at 
Millbank. At Millbank Prison the efforts that the 
women made in solitary to procure “something really 
todo” are worthy of note—anything in the shape of 
hard work to keep them from brooding on the length of 
their sentence. 

It is a great boon at all times, and in all prisons, 
to become a labour woman—a mess-room woman—a 
woman to carry coals, water, pails of cocoa, or dinner 
cans—any occupation in prison life, and however 
humiliating and unwomanly, that will award to a 
prisoner the free use of the linbs and the run of the 
ward. But shut a woman in her cell and give her coir 
to pick, ora mat to make, and if she is not a delicate 
woman—even if she is, at times—the glass will shiver 
in due course, and the woman be heard raving against 
the officers and herself. 

A term of solitary at Millbank at the beginning of a 
sentence was richt enough, and had its moral effect on 
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the prisoner, until the operation is continued to too 
great a length. And there, I think, was the first mis- 
take in the old system at Millbauk Prison; the cellular 
—almost the silent—system might have been curtailed 
with advautage ; six months would have been better 
than a longer period. I believe it will be found that 
‘“breakings-out” occur more frequently during the 
seventh or eighth month of the prisoner’s stay than at 
any other time. In the early days the rules are new 
to the woman, and occupy her thoughts ; the sentence 
is fresh upon her; and here and there it may occur 
that the sin weighs heavily; but the monotony of the 
life, the narrow cell, the consciousness of prisoners near 
her with more advantages than she is enjoying, above 
all, the sedentary nature of the work to which she has 
been put, deprive her at last of the little self-command 
of which she has ever had to boast. 

Put a broom or a scrubbing-brush in her hand, and 
sheis a different woman. 

The following fact is illustrative of a prisoner’s love 
of “real work” :— 

Some years ago if was remarked that one of the 
Millbank staff of “cleaners” was always behindhand 
in the task of scrubbing her allotted portion of the 
cuapel-floor; that however energetically she worked— 
and it was observed that she worked with greater energy 
than her contemporaries—still, notwithstanding this, 
she wag the last to depart with her pail from the 
chapel, 

The matron, perplexed at this anomaly, watched the 
woman iore intently after a while, and very speedily 
detected her in the act of tilting the dirty coutents of 
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her pail on to that part of the flooring which she had 


just scrupulously cleaned. 

“Why, what’s that for?” was the natural inquiry. 

*« Just to spin it out a little longer, Miss,” answered 
the woman, with an embarrassed air; “it’s the only bit 
of real work I get to do here yet. Don’t be cross, 
please,” she added, with a wistful look upwards, “I 
won't be Jong about it now.” 

Another incident of the preference for ha:d work 
over sedentary will not be out cf place here. I believe 
it was Miss Dyer, late deputy-superintendeut of Miull- 
bank Prison, who was struck with the general desire 
for work of a toilsome character evinced by the women, 
and with their better behaviour when by any chance 
such work was placed in their way. Miss Dyer con- 
ceived the idea of putting a certain number of women 
on the “pumps”—to pump from the Artesian wells 
sunk at that establishment, the water necessary to be 
circulated in the prison. The occupation had been 
allotted to the male prisoners—-a certain number of 
whom used to be drafted from the further pentagons 
for that purpose. 

It was an original experiment, and the deputy’s pro- 
position was considered too arduous a task for female 
convicts, and likely to result in a general reionstrance 
—perhaps an outbreak of disobedience. However, the 
subject was pressed, and the experiment attempted with 
“triumphant success.”’ The woinen, with the delight 
of schoolgirls, went to work willingly ; the work was 
done well and cheerfully; the occupation was con- 
sidered a novel incident—a break in the day’s mono- 
tony ; the faces of these “labour women” became 
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brighter in consequence, the number of breakings-out 
perceptibly diminished, and it became a privilege 
coveted by the prisoners, and one for which they strove 
with no small pertinacity. 

Still, the custom dropped—the Artesian well was 
pumped by steam-power, or was no longer used—I am 
uncertain which—the lesson that this might have 
conveyed appeared to have been forgotten—the moral 
to the story was buried under the “facts and figures ” 
that were showering daily in the path of those studying 
hard the prison question, and trying hard, I honestly 
believe, every one of them, to do the best for prison 
management, 

Let me venture to suggest, then, with all strong 
woinen, all women verging on the “unruly,” the 
experiment of a little harder work. More work in the 
laundry and the bakehouse for instance. I cannot sce 
why the bread for all the convict establishments under 
Government should not be made by prison hands ; why 
the biscuits for the army aud navy might not be 
prepared at female prisons—why the washing for 
Government institutions should not be done on a 
larger scale by our female convicts. 

The labour would probably be as profitable as shirt- 
making, and tax not the patience of honest needle- 
women free from the shadow of the gaol, hard workers 
whom Government competition brings into prison now 
and then to disarrange, or point the moral to a— 
system, 
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CHAPTER X 
LADY-PRISONERS 


Tue reader will believe that I have my reasons—very 
cogent reasons in this instance—for disguising not only 
the names of the convicts to whom attention may be 
drawn, but alluding in no way to the nature of the 
offences which brought them within the prison walls. 

They are a class of prisoners interesting to the 
student of human nature, and worth attention and 
reflection in these pages. They are, on the whole, a 
nervous, morbid, mentally diseased class, and afford a 
strange contrast to the bulk of female convicts. 

Few and far between these bizarre specimens of 
convict life ; not ten, perhaps, scattered over as many 
years. They are women deserving of our pity, despite 
the justness of the sentences which have incarcerated 
them ; if their temptations have been less than their 
contemporaries around them, at least their sentence 
presses more heavily upon them, and they suffer more, 
and bear more, In prison there is no favouritism, and 
they must do their share of work—of menial labour— 
with the stronger, coarser women around them. A 
lady-prisoner is exposed also to the vigilant watch of 
her fellow convicts, who mistrust the authorities at 
first, and think that “this one” 1s to be let off easily, 
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and allowed to have her own way a little; but, strange 
to assert, when this impression has died off, there is 
amongst many of the prisoners a large amount of 
sympathy for the women reduced to their level. 

They are quick at judging charactez, these female 
convicts, I have said, and despite the absence of all 
information afforded them, the lady is detected at once 
through the disguise of her prison dress. The lady 
conforms to the rules, and does not attempt to speak to 
the prisoners ; the first tones of her voice in addressing 
the matron in charge confirm the suspicions which her 
face has already suggested. For the first day following 
the advent of a lady prisoner, there i3 a whispezing 
amongst the women as to the probable nature of the 
offence—shrewd guessing at the truth in the first 
instance, and a rapid acquirement, almost by a miracle, 
in the second, of the whole facts of the case. Women 
who have followed her ina few days, or have accoin- 
panied her, arrive well posted in the criminal news, 
and ‘‘the case” has partly made a stir in prison 
before their coming thither. These women are cross- 
examined sub rosé by the more inquisitive as to 
“what was up in London”’ before they were “ lagged,” 
and as a rule the story is arrived at. If thoroughly 
baffled, the guesses at the case are nut often wide of 
the tiuth, as before remarked. 

A young lady-prisoner appears suddenly in the wards 
one morning—sad, downcast, shrinking from observa- 
tion at every step—“ Clild murder!” Ifa woman a 
few years older than this, and a woman of more self- 
command—‘“ Murder from jealousy ’’—a lover or a 
husband perhaps. A middle-aged woman, if of a 
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nervous disposition, will be set down as a fancy thief; 
and a sterner, harder being, as a receiver on a large 
scale of things stolen, or a will-burner, or a forger. 
The summing-up is generally terse and precise enough, 
but does not content the women until everything is 
known concerning the new arrival. Then it is easy to 
settle down, and possibly to pity. | 

I remember one lady-prisoner singularly helpless 
and almost childlike in her ways. A prisoner of forty 
years of age, or thereabouts, and one who seemed 
never to have actually recovered from the bewilderment 
of the new dark life into which she had been thrust. 
A woman distraught to a minor extent, 1t was evident 
after a while—feeble and vacillating, and yet offering 
no fair excuse fora removal to Fisherton—having a 
terror of being suspected weak also, and before medical 
authorities and superiors in office exhibiting no signs 
of weakness. 

She would not have made onc of those labour-women 
to whom attention has been directed in my preceding 
chapter—lady-prisoners, In any case, are not fit for 
manual labour, and are terribly unsettled if hard work 
is placed before them. They are needle-women, who 
stitch desperately when the chance is given them. The 
lady-prisoner above-mentioned, however, betrayed at 
all times a strong desire to be considered one of the 
general body, able to do her work with the rest, and 
fighting as hard to keep away from the infirmary as 
other prisoners scheme for that wished-for haven.* 

She was conscious of her own mental infirmity, as 
well as of her physical incapacity, and preferred the 


*See “Female Life in Prison.” The Infirmary. 
F 
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prison before the lunatic asylum looming before her in 
the distance. Caught leaning for support against the 
wall of her cell, which was being sciubbed out one 
‘‘ cleaning-day,” she said, with a piteous look at her 
matron : 

“ Not tired, Miss ; only thinking a little after a 
good hard serub here.” 

She seized her scrubbing-brush, and worked with 
apparent briskness for a while, not deceiving her ob- 
server by her strenuous efforts, and becoming nervous 
after a while beneath the gaze of her officer. 

“T can scrub a great deal harder than this, Miss 
,’ she added suddenly—‘“ oh, a great deal harder, 
indeed, But we are not pressed for time this morning, 
surely !” . 

“ T think that you are alittle behind time,” was th 
reply. 

“Oh! I was not aware of if. I’ll make more haste 
of course, for I scrub as well as the best of them.” 

It was noticed that this lady—who had kept her 
carriage, I believe, before coming to Millbank—laid 
emphasis on the word “ scrub,” and repeated it as fre- 
quently as possible, as if to denote a working woman, or 
a woman Well up in working phrases. She would have 
broken her heart if the doctor had told her that she 
must keep to needlework and to prison infirmary diet, 
for that would have been to see through her secret, 
and a step nearer Fisherton Lunatic Asylum. I 
believe that she maintained her character to the 
last. 

She affords a contrast to my second lady-prisoner— 
a life-woman, and a young woman of good family. 
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The sentence of death had been passed upon her, and 
commuted to penal servitude for life, and she, I honestly 
believe, was fully repentant of the crime that she 
had committed. But her new life, and her utter isola- 
tion from the old, was an awful punishment to the 
young gentlewoman, and the thought suggested itself 
more than once that it would have been more merciful 
to hang her. For this probably was in all respects 
a life sentence, to end only with the termination 
of her life. 

She was a grave-faced young woman, who brooded 
upon the past, and yet looked not forward to the future 
for pardon; who was seen to welcome the chaplain 
with a faint smile, but who smiled on no one else; a 
woman who never looked up, either in the airing- 
ground or in chapel, but walked or sat with her arms 
crossed upon her bosom generally, and the expression 
of whose face seldom varied from its one set gloom. 
teticent to a degree, finding a difficulty in answering 
her officer, with a mind always abstracted from her 
present occupation, she presented a strange, solitary 
figure to the prison world to which she had been con- 
demned. Quiet, inoffensive, and submissive, it was 
hard to realize the jealous fierceness and vindictiveness 
that had begrudged human life to another, and swept 
it remorselessly from her path. In the outer world 
she was an anomaly; in the prison she remained so, 
for she was wholly unlike a murderess, 

As an instance of character, this young lady that 
had been, was accused by a prisoner of stealing her 
pail—or rather of “ringing the changes,” as it is 
phrased. Each woman is provided witha pail for 
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cleaning purposes ; and the changes are very frequently 
rung in these articles, if the prisoner be not watchful 
of her charge. The lady-prisoner was provided with 
a new pail at the outset of her career, and that pail 
was speedily changed by one or another of the women 
about her for an old and not particularly clean one. 
No remark was made, and it was doubtless supposed 
by the thief that the change had not been remarked ; 
but the lady-prisoner must have remembered the 
indignity, and, amidst all her deeper, darker thoughts, 
watched her opportunity for recovering her lawful 
property, or of something that resembled it. For one 
day there was an outcry in the wards, and a woman 
who had been the lucky proprietress of a new pail— 
the legitimate proprietress, too, I believe—gave voice to 
the injustice of having a battered or prison-worn article 
substituted in its place. A search was instituted from 
cell to cell, and the lady-prisoner was found in posses- 
sion of the missing property. 

“T thought this was mine.” 

“ No, it is ——’s.”’ 

“ But it was mine once.” 

The prisoner was assured to the contrary, and the 
old pail restored to her. 

“This is yours,’ was the remark. 

“Ts it?” said the other, wearily ; and offered no 
explanation of her motive for confiscating her co-mate’s 
property, though that motive was understood after a 
while. 

I place this anecdote here—trivial as it seems at first 
sight—as an illustration of how the mere details of life, 
even of prison life, will,step between grave and great 
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thoughts and disturb them, For this was an exemplary 
prisoner, sorrowing intensely for her sin, and looking 
forward with humility and hope to God’s pardon. 

An incident connected with the life of a third lady- 
prisoner is interesting and worth recapitulation—a 
lady as compared with the majority of prisoners, and 
if scarcely ‘a real lady,” still one who had occupied a 
good position in the world, and was, if 1 am not 
ereatly mistaken, a court dress-maker, well-known, 
and, till her prison life, highly respected. 

A woman ofsedate habits and conforming to the 
rules—a woman who, it was rumoured, was the victim 
of an unjust accusation—a good scholar, tractable to a 
degree, and holding aloof (almost too much aloof to be 
hiked) from her fellow prisoners. A woman of forty or 
forty-five years of age, it may be added here, before I 
turn to my next page to repeat the incident which 
applies more particularly, perhaps, to the title I have 
chosen for the chapter. 


CHAPTER XL 
PRISONERS’ FRIENDS 
THE incidents connected with the visits of prisoners’ 
friends to prison are not few and far between, and 


relieve the monotony of the gaol by their variety—ecven 
by their mingled pathos and humour, Three cr four 
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sketches of prison visitors were laid before the readers 
of ‘Female Life,” and an addition here to the number 
will add, I trust, a little variety to my pages. 

The visitors I mention in the first place were the 
daughters of this lady-prisoner to whom I directed 
attention at the end of my last chapter. They were 
ostensibly young ladies—two pale-faced, sad girls, 
weighed down by a sense of their mother’s shame, 
and sharing it with her, it was evident. 

They stood looking throuzh the grating at the mother 
beyond ; the mother, pale and trembling, in her prison 
dress, the saddest figure in the picture. The matron, at 
her post in the narrow passage between mother and 
children, remembers that day acutely, and years of 
service and of custom had no power to keep her much 
firmer than the rest of them. It was a scene that was 
to a certain extent new to prison service, and there 
were circumstances connected with it that rendered 
the whole case particularly heartrending, 

The daughters had suffered in the outer world for 
the mother’s fault. What had been a large and well 
conducted business had dwindled away to nothing ; 
patronage had been withdrawn, customers had dis- 
appeared, and society had turned its back on the 
daughters for the mother’s offence. They were two 
daughters who had lost even their lovers after the 
mother had been taken away to prison, it was said, 
and were utterly alone in the world, fighting a hard 
battle with it, They had given up at last the effort 
to continue the business, and had resolved to leave 
England for good, and make a better, fairer stand in 
Australia. This had been the mother’s creat trouble, 
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for she had been cheered by the quarterly visit of her 
girls, and the remembrance of their fresh young faces 
through the grating had been a solace to her till the 
time for visiting came round again. But she had not 
advised them to stay; when she had been allowed to 
write to them, she had even urged upon them, for their 
own sakes, to accept the posts offered them in the new 
world ; and now the posts had been accepted, the ship 
was to sail the next morning, and tlis was the last 
parting between them—the last time, in all probability, 
that they would ever meet. 

And there they were, separated by two wire fences, 
and a narrow passage between them—unable to touch 
hands or lips, and yet full of love for each other, and 
about to part, perhaps, for ever! It was a bitter trial 
to the matron as well as to themselves, and 16 is on 
record that she gave way with them, and cried like a 
warm-hearted girl who had had a mother of her own 
once, at this painful meeting and parting. 

The prisoner saw this, and endeavoured, not un- 
naturally, to take a little advantage of the matron’s 
weakness. 

“Tf I might only touch their hands, or kiss them, 
Miss Oh! if you would only let us !—knowing 
what a parting this is like to be between us,” urged the 
prison-mother. 

The matron pleaded her duty. 

“T think,” said the prisoner, gravely, “that God 
would bless you, Miss —-—, for not holding to your 
duty in this instance.” 

‘‘ Tt is against the rules. J am very, very sorry, but 
T dare not.” 
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“Tf you would give her this ribbon,” pleaded one of 
the daughters, “that she might keep itin remembrance 
of us, then—the last thing that left our hands for hers. 
Why, madam, you will remember that this is our own 
mother, and we are going away from her!” 

All this with no mock entreaty, but with quivering 
lips and shaking hands, with sobs bursting from these 
three agonised women, and the tears streaming like rain 
down their cheeks. 

This was an exceptional case, and was treatec 
exceptionally. The matron found an opportunity of 
communicating with a superior officer, who was a true 
woman and a Christian, and who appertains no longer 
to the service. 

For once she dispensed with rules, and took the 
responsibility of the act on. herself. The daughters 
were allowed to pass round and face the mother, to bid 
her farewell with their arms round her and their kisses 
on her cheek. It was a parting of great pain, and that 
tried the witnesses thereto, but it was from that day a 
reminiscence of comfort to the mother, for which she 
was ever thankful. 

The parling was even prolonged for a short while 
over the allotted twenty minutes, for they were parting 
for ever, and there was much advice to be given on 
both sides. IJ'rom the daughters to the mother, to keep 
strong and remain hopeful; to look forward to the time 
when she could join them in Australia, and begin a 
new and brighter life with them. From the mother to 
the daughters, to keep prudent, to work diligently and 
staidly—all the good advice that better mothers would 
have bestowed upon them under circumstances akin to 
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these. Then the parting at last, and the prisoner walk- 
ing back with difficulty to her cell. 

A certain degree of precaution is exercised with re- 
gard to the character of the friend or applicant for ad- 
mission to see a prisoner, but the professional thief will 
creep in under false pretences, to show his or her in- 
terest in those unfortunate friends who have had the luck 
against them. 

An amusing instance of this occurred a few years 
since at Millbank Prison. 

A woman obtained permission to see her husband, 
and that husband arrived in due course—a clean-faced, 
quietly-dressed man, to all outward appearance a work- 
nan in his Sunday suit. The interview between the 
prisoner and her spouse was of the established length, 
and aroused no suspicions in-the matron. An ordinary 
interview enough, in which the husband was sorry for 
his wife’s position, and expressed that sentiment ; hoped 
that she would do better, and ‘‘ stick to home’? when 
her time was up; detailed the news of the street—--who 
was doing well, and who had come prematurely to 
grief; shed a few tears over her condition, and made 
her shed them to keep him company ; bestowed his 
blessing on her from behind the wire screen, and de- 
parted as hundreds of husbands had departed before 
him. 

A few days afterwards, the same matron was on 
duty in the visiting-room, when a sailor brother pre- 
sented himself, after a lony voyage from the Kast 
Indies, to see his sister. He arrived according to the 
usual regulations, after due notice of his coming, etc. ; 
and the matron was cettainly struck with the likeness 
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to the hushand of a few days since. But striking 
likenesses will occur in life, and this man was sun- 
burnt, nautically attired, and had that peculiar rolling 
gait common to men fresh from shipboard. The 
woman, too, was a stranger to the wife of last week, 
and had talked of her sailor brother for the last nine 
months. And that sailor brother spoke of his voyage 
and adventures, where he had been, what he had seen, 
and who had accompanied him, with an ease and volu- 
bility that disarmed the first suspicions of the officer. 

But a third attempt of this pertinacious individual— 
for he was identical with the first visitor, it transpired 
afterwards—led to detection, and, strange to say, 
detection by the chaplain of the prison, who had met 
this man more than once under escort in the yards, 
Charged with the deception practised, the man coolly 
maintained that it was the chaplain’s mistake, and, 
report says, aggravated the minister by his cvol denial, 
until the man of peace even lost his temper and 
threatened punishment on the offender for his out- 
rageous impudence. It was an offence, however, not 
punishable by law, and of this fact the intruder 
was perfectly cognisant. After the clergyman had 
expressed his opinion in full, the man said, shrugging 
his shoulders—*“ Well, that’s pretty well for a parson, 
that is,’ and took his departure, never to appear again 
in the same character. 

But he appeared after a while in the character more 
appropriate to him—that of a convicted thief. He was 
brought in as prisoner under a sentence of four years’ 
penal servitude for housebreaking, in company with a 
few friends who had participated in the same nefarious 
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adventure. Here in prison his ingeuious resources did 
not desert him, for he was one of the three men whose 
daring and extraordinary escape from Millbank Prison 
was chronicled in the newspapers for May, 1862. 

A thorough scoundrel, but a true thieves’ hero; and 
better known amongst his profession than are most 
thieves. A inan who in any honest walk of life would 
have succeeded possibly, and yet who preferred crime, 
and, it is said, thrived by it, 

The matron—or principal—on duty in the inter- 
ine liate spac2 between the prisoner and her friend is 
generally made the subject of experiments, a few of 
these shallow enough. <A sign is often exchanged that 
the officer in charge is somewhat new t» the service, 
or to that particular duty, and the visitor has even 
coolly requested that “ that paper” might be passed to 
the prisoner. 

“ Avainst the rules,” is the one auswer in these 
cases; and the prisoner inildly insinuates that it 18 not 
wainst the rules—‘‘it really isn’t, Miss——; and 
please to pass her the lock of her husband’s hair, which 
can’t do nobody any harm, surely,” 

Permission is refused, and the woman reprimanded ; 
or a sharp matron will take the paper and open it her- 
self, to discover a screw of tobacco, a portion of snuff, 
a long epistle full of instructions what to do, and where 
to go, when the prisoner’s time ts up. After this, a 
summary order to close the interview is issued, and 
the friend is somewhat unceremoniously shown to the 
outer gates, 

The matron must keep a vigilant watch, it has been 
before observed, in order not to be deceived in these 
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interviews when prisoner and friend are both of the 
“dangerous classes,’ However stringent may have 
been the inquiries as to “character,” meetings between 
the professionals occur very frequently, for what 
friends ere the majority of convicts hkely to 
possess ? | 

One male or female visitor, as the case may be, will 
in the middle of a conversation suddenly dart into the 
true thief’s patos, speaking with extraordinary rapidity 
and getting the sentence complete before the officer can 
remind the offender that a repetition of the mistake 
will close the interview at once. Another visitor will 
be clever at dumb motions ; and a third has feigned to 
be dumb altogether, until the officer has refused to 
allow a conversation of that kind, when the dumb has 
spoken and apologised. 

The interview once obtained, it occasionally happens 
that the unpudence of the visitor asserts itself in the 
above fashions; but, im the ageregate, prisoners’ 
friends are well behaved and subservient to the rules 
lynx- eyed friends, certainly, watching for the first oppor- 
tunity to catch the matron off her guard, but civil 
enough when under careful supervision. The matron 
feivns sometimes to be unobservant, in order not to 
embitter these flying visits to the prisoner—these 
bright holiday glimpses of friends apart from the 
cells—and then the adroitness of the professional is 
worthy of note, for a man and woman resolved to 
(leceive will talk the vaguest commonplace, and carry 
on quite another language of signs—facial, ctc.—at the 
same time. 

Then there is the servile visitor—the old woman 
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generally, who has called to see her “ poor daughter,” 
and is probably—too probably—the trainer of the girl 
who is suffering the punishment from, which she herself 
has, unfortunately, escaped. 

The woman will bless everybody under Government, 
be full of scriptural quotations and wise counsel to her 
daughter to amend, for no reason on carth save her love 
of deception and a wish to present herself in the best 
light to the prison matron, on whose head as she retires 
she prays every blessing may fall. 

“You will mind your officers, my dear; and don’t 
forget a word that the minister tells you, and then 
you'll come out a new light, and be a comfort to me. 
Mayn’t she, mum ?”’ 

‘‘T hope she may,” the matron will respond, being 
thus directly appealed to. 

“Amen; I hope she may, with God’s blessing 
on her, of course, which she looks to. Good-bye, 
Kitty ; and be good, my dear.” 

Kitty will probably scowl a little at all these moral 
injunctions, and if not impressed by her mother’s visit, 
as is sometimes the case, will growl forth, after her 
departure, that that mother was the worst friend she 
ever had, one who brought her up to thieving, and so 
to the usual fate which waits upon it. 

By way of a companion picture to the above, I may 
allude, in conclusion, to the visit of a well dressed 
young lady with a deaf mother, also well-dressed, to 
a young prisoner, who, I believe, was entered at Mill- 
bank in the name of Brooker or Hooker, and was one 
of the prettiest young women ever seen in or out of 
prison—an innocent-looking girl, but a professional 
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thief for all that, it may be added. The visitors were 
her mother and sister, and the elegance of their 
costume attracted a little more attention than is 
ordinarily bestowed upon prisoners’ friends with visit- 
ing orders, 

There were a few tears shed on the part of mother 
and sister, not unmingled with a few mild reproaches 
at the sad position to which the rash conduct of the 
young prisoner had reduced her. 

The sister was principal spokeswoman, and spoke 
with fluency and a certain amount of eloquence. She 
was rife with promises, too. 

“When yow’re out of this dreadful place, dear, you 
shall come back to me and mother, and we'll never 
lose sight of you again; it was all the bad company 
of which we warned you—you who might have done 
so well with us at home, and such a comfortable home, 
too !” 

“T’m very sorry now; I see how wrong I’ve been,” 
whimpered the prisoner. 

“What does she say ?—what does she say?” asked 
the deaf mother; and the answer of the prisoner 
having been repeated, all three indulged in tears, the 
fine young lady arousing a little suspicion, for the first 
time, by the use of a large silk pocket handkerchief, 
not origmally manufactured for lady’s wear—a hand- 
kerchief that suggested a felonious abstraction at 
once. 

They separated, all full of promises—the prisoner 
to amend, the prisoner’s friends to forgive everything 
and take the repentant one back to their hearts; and 
the meeting would have been forgotten had it not been 
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for the appearance at Millbank of Emily Lawrence, 
the diamond robber, some time afterwards,” * 

Then it was discovered by a matron that the fine 
young lady and the new prisoner were identical. 

So places are changed ; the visitor becomes the 
felon now and then; and so the prison world goes 
round. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE ASSOCIATION SYSTEM 


THERE is very little doubt that this is one of the 
greatest questious—probably the greatest—that can 
present itself to the Directors of our Governinent 
Prisons, or to the manifold theorists who make prison 
management a study. 

I do not know if this part of the English system has 
beeu thoroughly canvassed—it is a grave and urgent 
one. There is something to be said in its favour and 
in its disfavour, but the balance turns against it on 
calin reflection of the consequences. 

As the “Association” principle existed at Brixton 
Prison, it was certainly a mistake, I do not think 
it tends to anything save the comfort and ease of the 
prisoners—certainly not to their moral regeneration. 


* For an account of this woman’s extraordinary depredations, 
see “ Female Life in Prison.” 
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No very great study is made of the fitness of the 
women-——their moral fitness, [ mean—for companion- 
ship together, and not unfrequently several mistakes 
are made. 

The repentant woman is led away again by the 
insinuations of her more hardened companion; the 
woman who is trying to amend is always led away 
by the woinan who remains defiant—never has a 
case occurred where the scales have turned in the 
reverse and right direction. I am far from wishing 
to advocate here the silent system against which 
I have already protested—even the separate system 
is not to be recommended in its entirety—for if it 
were possible to make association a complete study, I 
believe honestly that great good would arise from 
ib. 

But as this system---or branch of a system—stands, 
it is, in the very face of argument, a mistake—for 
it is one more barrier in the way of a woman’s 
repentance. 

For the common talk of two women in association 
ig of the past; of the days that are gone; the guilty 
pleasure that they have taken in successful robbery, 
drink, and evil companions; or of the future, when 
they shall begin with renewed vigour after all this 
“shutting-up, profiting by their blunders, and 
resolving to steer clear of them in future. 

I would not utter a word that should keep these 
women wholly apart from one another, but I would 
prevent the association at cell-doors, or in the cells, 
T would let them work together, take exercise together, 
go to church together, as formerly; for the sight of 
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a fellow-prisoner, a woman as low down in the scale 
as herself, and suffering a penalty as formidable, is 
a relief to the prisoner—even an odd kind of comfort 
—and to be always alone is dangerous. But silence 
might, with an effort, be kept between the convicts 
themselves, and at least no schemes for an evil future, 
nor arrangements for future meetings and “ business ” 
together, should be made with that ease and security 
too prevalent in association wards. 

I think that the experiment might be tried some day 
of a higher class of association in lieu of prisoners 
supping with each other on Sundays, or planming 
villainy together in the wings. I think that when 
Government discerns that the staff of matrons is 
really inadequate to the service, and increases that 
staff, it might be possible to add to the duties of a 
matron that of half-an-hour’s companionship with the 
best class of prisoners. Or there might be a special 
class of servants of the State—holding a post between 
the Scripture-reader and the matron, and less officious 
aud sermonizing than the old established visitor— 
whose task should consist in reading to the convict, or 
talking to the convict in a gentle manner, devoid of 
religion, unless the prisoner should seck that topic 
for herself. Why not an army of ‘ Teachers” or 
“Sisters”? for our female prisoners, then ? There would 
be even volunteers enough from the outside world to 
render the scheme successful. Perhaps my readers 
will consider with me that the whole experiment is 
worth a trial. I suggest it here, at least, as one part 
of my prison thoughts. 

It has been seen too frequently that from the con- 
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act of two unhealthy minds together evolves nothing 
but disorder—for good cannot ensue from prisoners’ 
association, it is evident. But let that prisoner once 
or twice a day encounter a friend, as it were—a real 
friend, who usurps no chaplain’s or Scripture-reader’s 
office—let that unhealthy mind be brought regularly 
and constantly into connection with a mind that is 
healthy and pure, and a great amount of good will 
follow the experiment. I cannot see why there should 
not follow a great success. There are a few objections 
in the way, perhaps an intrusion on the official reserve, 
and on the rules that hedge a prisoner; but to maké 
honest women of the criminal classes is an effort that 
should be made as persistently as to drill them into 
discipline and order. The chaplain’s power, it may be 
urged, would be diminished; I answer that it would 
be increased, for it would pave the way for his teach- 
ings. One chaplain in a prison cannot undertake the 
task, and women are afraid of the chaplain very often, 
more often still they are hypocritical and fawning in 
his presence and at most times on their guard—an 
army of chaplains would not be one-half as effective as 
twenty truthful, cheerful young women with their 
hearts in their work. All this, a task of great delicacy 
and magnitude, to be inarked, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, with many disappointments, but to 
be of service to the State for all that, and to the outside 
world into which these prisoners have to make their 
way some day. 

Connected with this new association plan, I would 
institute a Refuge—a Government refuge, for instance, 
or a revival of the Discharged Female Prisoners’ Aid 
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Society—but of that in future pages, when I have 
selected a different text to dilate upon. 

So much in this place for a suggestion that I think 
is new, and now a few glimpses at association, and how 
the old principle works. 

I have said that no great care is exercised as to the 
characters of the women put in association together— 
it is very often a mere question of contiguity. This 
might be improved upon with a little extra care, and 
would repay the small amount of trouble exercised. 

I have known a prisoner, thought to be mad, paired 
off with a nervous woman, or with a callous being 
ready to scoff at her mental infirmities, and caricature 
them atthe first opportunity. Two half-witted women 
together have been even in association before this. 

The great mistake is more apparent when by chance 
the “pals” are thrown together—the two women who 
have been corresponding on “stills,” and exchanging 
affectionate smiles for the last six months. Affection 
dies out by degrees in one or another of these women ; 
there are no difficulties in the way of their fancy, and 
familiarity breeds speedily the usual contempt. T’re- 
sently a quarrel ensues—a regular hand-to-hand fight 
has been seen in the wards more than once—and then, 
association over for good, bread and water for dict, and 
the probability of an order for removal when time shall 
bring round the “ Directors’ day” again. 

Association tends in many cases to the prisoners’ 
epjoyment—whaich is not the first thing to study, I take 
it. Inthe old prison at Brixton, where a woman has 
been allowed to sup with her companion, the privilege 
has been often abused of course. One woman will 
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execute an elaborate dance for the edification of her 
companion—showing the fashionable jig, or toe and 
heel shuffle of the period—with the companion screwed 
into a corner of the cell to allow as much room as 
possible for the other’s saltatory performances. The 
performance over, and no suspicions aroused, the com- 
panion will take her turn and show the Irish or Scotch 
style, as the case may be—the jig that was danced at 
the last happy “wake,” or the reel which the “scule ” 
had rendered fashionable in her day. 

But women in association are not generally co 
boisterous; face to face within their cells they have 
secrets to confide and plans to lay out carefully. A 
glance through the “inspection” will generally find 
the associates whispering softly together lest there 
should be eaves-droppers on the other side of the 
door; or one woman talking in a low and energetic 
manner of her wrongs, of her future “ intentions,” and 
the listener rapt and motionless. The plans beyond 
the prison, and the wrongs suffered in it at the hands 
of the officers, are the general topics of discussion, and 
these in a suppressed voice. The life has stolen to the 
stolid prison faces then, and the convicts, without their 
masks of propriety, are (lifferent women, and one shud- 
ders to hear the matrons’ naines upon their lips, lest 
murder be in desperate women’s thoughts. 

They would form a strange set of pictures—these 
women paired off at Sunday suppers—and tell against 
the association system better than any words of mine. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
MARY MOX 


Mary Mox’s eccentricities relate entirely to her 
conduct at Millbank, in the old times, when less 
changes had occurred, and female prisoners were kept 
at Millbank Prison. 

I believe her eccentricities remained with her to the 
last ; and as she did her best to relieve the staidness of 
official life by odd deceits and startling innovations, 
she is presentable in these pages, Those old in office 
who may peruse this book will smile at the appearance 
of Mary Mox in print. 

Mary Mox, then, was a trouble to her matrons—a 
disturbance to any ward in which she might be placed. 
An ill-tempered and malicious woman, with a large 
amount of cunning in her disposition, prone to take 
offence at the remarks of the prisoners as well as the 
officers, and continually in hot water with both of 
them. 

Few women “broke out” more frequently than 
Mary Mox, or had so great a passion for demolishing 
windows, and splitting in pieces her table; and fewer 
still could confront a director, doctor, or lady-superin- 
tendent with more sang froi@d—even with a rollick- 
ing ease that was evidently not to be put down by 
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‘guperiors.” Intensely saucy, and on every occasion 
disposed to be aggravating, it was always necessary 
to watch Mary Mox closely. 

One of the matron’s hardest trials was to have the 
charge of Mox when that obstreperous lady was in her 
“tantrums,” for a fiercer and more continuous stream of 
ribaldry and blasphemy could not have escaped the lips 
of any living creature. There was a horrid ingenuity 
in her oaths, too, that would startle her contemporaries, 
until necessitycompelled the appearance of male officers, 
and the escort of Mary Mox to the “refractory.” 

‘ Mox is a-going it to-night, Miss,” her more peaceable 
neighbour would say to the matron on duty; “can’t you 
stop it somehow? My hair’s standing on end with her. 
She must be the devil!” 

Mox was one of the class of women at Millbank 
who persisted so constantly in smashing the windows of 
their cells, that the order was issued to substitute calico 
windows in lieu of glass during the summer months— 
calico to which Mox would occasionally apply a light 
and consume with considerable exultation. Firing the 
cell was no uncommon event with the worst class of 
women, and always created more excitement, and gave 
more trouble to the officers than a regular outbreak, 
for it placed the prison in a certain amount of danger. 

That notorious woman, Alice Grey, it may be re- 
marked here, succeeded at Brixton Prison in causing a 
greater conflagration in her cell than any other prisoner 
had done. She devoted her spare time to ripping open 
her bed, and extracting therefrom all the coir with 
which it was filled, afterwards finding means to set fire 
to the same and astonish the authorities. 
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These cell-burners are not wholly disregardful of con- 
sequences to themselves. The trick is played for the 
purpose of a change of cell and a little stir in the ward, 
certainly with no intention of offering themselves up as 
a sacrifice to “ the devouring clement.” Immediately a 
stray piece of paper is in their possession, and fire is 
applied to windows, books, or whatever may be ignitable, 
the prisoner beats with all her force at the door, and 
screams to be let out, always succeeding in her object, 
as she is necessarily placed in peril by her foolish 
act. 

I do not think that Mary Mox ever forgave her ward 
officer for one quiet piece of retaliation caused by her 
escapades. She had succeeded in setting fire to her 
cell furniture—an act that required no small ingenuity 
and study—and had commenced hammering away at 
the door for assistance after the old fashion. 

This cell-burning had become an intolerable nuisance 
by that time—“ quite the fashion ” in fact amongst the 
penal class women—and as it was seen at cnce that 
Mary Mox was in no danger, the ward officer—a strong- 
minded woman, who took the responsibility upon her- 
self, and who was not without a keen sense of humour 
—conceived the idea of giving Mary Mox a fright in 
her turn. 

The matron and her assistant remained perfectly still 
outside the cell door, while Mary Mox was hammering 
and screaming, and the women in the neighbouring 
cells adding to the confusion. The absence of all noise 
in the ward itself, of all sounds of the matrons hurrying 
to the scene of disturbance, struck Mox at last, despite 
the uproar which she was herself creating. There was a 
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sudden pause, and an exclamation heard from within 
the cell. 

“Lord save us!—why don't they come? They 
never mean to roast me. I shall be done for in a 
minute. Fire! fire! Miss ——, where are you? Oh! 
do let me out—there’s a good soul!” 

Mox began to cough violently with the smoke; the 
matron unlocked the cell-door, and allowed the woman 
to make a plunge head foremost into the ward, fighting 
for breath, and for once in her life terribly frightened 
at the result of her own folly. She was grateful for 
her escape, and suffered herself to be led off to the dark 
like a lamb. 

But under punishment Mary Mox was far from 
Jamb-like in general. <A ludicrous instance of this 
occurred one Sunday morning before chapel time, 
when Mox was in a refractory cell undergoing several 
days’ bread and water diet for one of her manifold 
offences. Mox was at enmity with all the prison 
world then, and had been the preceding night 
hammering with her hands and kicking with her 
feet—Mox had the largest feet that ever a woman 
possessed, regular navvy’s feet—until if was supposed 
that she was thoroughly exhausted. 

There was a sudden stillness in Mox’s cell, and when 
the matron approached her part of the ward, the woman 
was heard to call to her in a feeble voice : 

“ Miss }”” 

“Well, what is it, Mox ?” 

“J want to see the doctor—I’m dreadfully bad ?” 

“TI don’t believe it, Mox,” answered the matron, to 
whom all Mox’s idiosyncrasies were well known. 
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«Ah! it’s a truth this time—wish I may die if it 
ain’t! Ithink I must be dying. Oh! awfully bad I 
am, to be sure. Please fetch the doctor.” 

The doctor was informed in due course that Mary 
Mox had expressed a wish to see him. Now this 
particular doctor—a gentleman who did not from 
choice remain very long as resident-surgeon at Millbank 
—was, I may say without disrespect, a very prim and 
orderly little man, of whom it was asserted at the 
mess-room table—where the superiors are criticised in 
friendly fashion, and with some accuracy of judgment, 
by observant women—that he had been never seen to 
smile, or even to vary one atom’s worth from his precise 
demeanour since his entrance into prison service. 

The doctor appeared at the refractory cell of Mary 
Mox then. 

“Do you want me, Mox ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Doubtful also of Mox’s vagaries, the man of medicine 
hesitated for an instant. 

“Open the trap, if you please, Miss ——,” he said, 
and the large trap that is in the doors of all refractory 
cells at Millbank was opened at his order. 

Mary Mox was huddled in a heap in one corner of 
her cell, the picture of pain and misery. 

“Qh! sir,” she said, with appealing, upturned eyes, 
“T’m so glad that you’ve come. I am so awfully bad.” 

Mox began to groan and to roll herself about, and 
the doctor’s duty was evident, 

“ Open the door, please.” 

The refractory cell was unlccked, and the doctor, 
followed by the matron, whose duty it is to be always 
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in attendance on the medical man in cellular visits 
entered. 

“Let me look at your tongue,” said Mr. 
bending over her, when Mox suddenly leaped from 
the ground and dashed herself at her medical adviser, 
anathematizing everybody and everything with her 
old fierce volubility. Then ensued one of the oddest 
struggles that had ever occurred between prisoner and 
prison authority, with the matron unresolved what 
to do—whether to assist the doctor or to summon 
assistance from the male part of the prison, 

1 believe the doctor, to spare a scene and save a 
disturbance of the whole prison—it was close on 
“chapel time ’—gasped forth—*“ 111 manage her, Miss 
,’ and sought to hold her hands, in one of which, 
was brandished her enormous shoe, with which she 
battered away at the head and face of her opponent, 
changing it from hand to hand with considerable 
dexterity, as fierce clutches were made by the doctor 
to secure it. 

It was a struggle of some duration, in which there 
were several heavy falls, the doctor now uppermost 
then undermost, and the cell reverberating with the 
thwacks from Mary Mox’s colossal shoe and the oaths 
from her metallic throat. But there was a certain 
amount of chivalry existing in the surgeon, for he 
called out again— Don’t interfere, Miss )’ even 
when the issue of the conflict seemed doubtful. The 
doctor had a prestige to maintain, and if would not do 
to let the world know that he had been worsted by a 
woman, and required assis{ance from other hands than 
his own. Mary Mox had not improved her strength 
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by last night’s “uproariousness,’’ and after awhile the 
shoe was wrenched out of her hand, Mary Mox 
bundled into a corner by a sudden thrust, and then a 
rush made for the door, which was shut between 
officers and prisoner just in time, for with a howl] like 
a wild beast Mary Mox dashed herself ayvainst it the 
instant afterwards. 

Doctor and matron went slowly down the ward, the 
former ineffectually endeavouring to brush offa portion 
of the whitewash with which his black suit was 
plentifully covered, throuch contact with the walls of 
the cell. 

“Will you see Jones now?” inquired the matron ; 
Jones having sent in a request to see the doctor also, 

“ Not just at present,” said he, drily, as he hurried 
away along the prison corridors to his own quarters, 
somewhat discomfited by the appearance he presented 
to prison society. He came a few mimutes late to 
chapel that morning, and it was remarked that he was 
as staid and inflexible as ever, and appeared to be 
dressed in a new suit of glossy black, 

By way of peroration, it may be said here that late 
in the day Mary Mox called out to the matron again. 

“Well ?” replied the officer, interrogatively. 

“T should like to know,” Mox growled forth in a 
deep bass, “what’s become of my shoe. You've no 
right to take a woman’s shoe away. She might catch 
her death of cold!” 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PRISON CHAPLAINS 


I THINK it may be said that Government has, on the 
whole, showed a wise discrimination in its selection of 
our prison chaplains. What is the rule of selection, 
or whether any strict inquiry is exercised before the 
appointment is made, I have had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining, but certain it is that the majority of our prison 
chaplains have been not only good and exemplary men, 
but pcssessed of that rare tact, gentleness, tolerance, 
and discrimination not always patent to the clerical 
body. They enter prison service with their hearts in 
their work, and anxious with all their hearts to teach 
their folds of black sheep that difference between right 
and wrong with which many seem wholly unacquainted, 
and that pardon which is ready for all sinners who 
repent. 

They are full of zeal, andthe many disappointments 
which in such a sphere they must naturally encounter 
tends not to diminish it, They work on patiently and 
laboriously, slackening not in the good cause, and 
meeting here and there with some little evidence that 
theirs has been a task not wholly unprofitable. They 
make at times many grave mistakes, to which I may 
advert before closing the chapter, but they are mistakes 
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which arise from their own hopes of reforming the 
criminal, and originate very often in that deep 
hypocrisy of the false penitent in which a inatron is 
less ready to believe, knowing more, perhaps, vf the true 
woman. 

It is a proof of the impression created by a pure and 
educated mind in contact with a mind perverted, that 
the worst of female prisoners show a great respect for 
the chaplain. Though instances occur now and then 
of attacks on lady-superintendents, of fierce returts to 
gentle reprimands from directors and deputies, etc., I 
do not think that there is one instance of a female 
prisoner turning against the clergyman, even amongst 
women who helieve in no good and are dead to any 
good impression. 

There was a respect for the chaplain and a reverence 
for the chaplain’s task amongst all classes of female 
convicts before the [Itoman Catholic priests were 
cudowed with full power by Act of Parliament; what 
may be the result now, when the priest’s task is to 
decry, directly or indirectly, the vain teachings of the 
Protestant, I am unable to assert—what it will be, I 
have already dared to prophesy. 

Let me speak, then, of the great respect shown by 
these wild natures to the chaplain—of the power 
which a good man exercises over a bad woman. 

‘* He’d do us good if he could,” I have heard com- 
mented by one of the most unyielding, “and he believes 
what he says, but it’s all nonsense,”’ 

“J never can understand him,’’ another will say; “I 
never heard anything lke it afore.’ And with that 
lost, ignorant, or mistaught nature there may be a faint 
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chance for the man of God, though the hardened woman 
may reply—this in association, too, be it remarked— 
“that he has learned it all out of a book, and there's 
nothing in it!” 

There are two classes of prisoners who deceive the 
chaplain:—the emotional, or I may say the spasmodic 
class, that is ready to acknowledge its repentance for a 
few kind words, by which for the time it is impressed ; 
and the class that feigns an interest it does not feel in 
things sacred, in the hope of securing all the privileges 
which are accorded to the best-behaved of prisoners. 

Of the real characters of these two classes the matron 
is only aware, for the women are ever on their guard 
with the minister, and only a report for flagrant breach 
of discipline startles the good man at times with the 
little way he has really made with certain members of 
his flock for whom he was entertaining hopes. 

Baffled very often, then, but never disheartened, the 
priscn chaplain pursues his quiet way and wins esteem 
from all, The chaplains, as a rule, it may be observed, 
have been very simple-minded, unobtrusive, and un- 
worldly men, and these kinds of ministers, though more 

easily deceived by false appearances, are the right men 
for our prisons, A suspicious, argumentative, sharp 
clergyman could not possibly get on or gain the con- 
fidence of his flock. The prisoners must have some- 
body to believe them and to tell their wild confessions 
to—somebody to believe in themselves, and who will 
be gentle with them and their faults—somebody above 
reports and the punishments that follow them. 

The duties of a chaplain in the female prison consist 
of reading prayers at nine in the morning, and adding 
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thereto a brief discourse, lasting till ten—a period of 
divine service not extended wisely to too great a length. 
In the afternoon, or evening, as it is called, there are 
prayers from four P.M. till half-past four. This on the 
week-days. On Sundays there is full service at eleven 
in the morning, lasting till half-past twelve; and at 
six in the evening, lasting till about half-past seven. 
Occasionally on Sunday afternoons a lecture on a, 
Scriptural subject is essayed, and it is left to the 
option of the prisoner whether to attend or not, and 
is generally very well attended. 

These religious duties of the chaplain—the «duties 
which inake the most show, it may be termed—do not, 
I believe, effect a greater amount of good than the 
quiet, unobtrusive visits of the minister to various 
parts of the prison, his conversations with the women 
in their wards, and in the airing-ground after chapel 
hours, or his calm and serious reasoning with those 
whom he thinks the most impressed and the most 
inclined to reform. IJ think that it must be a great 
aud glorious triumph ja a minister to work out the 
rcformation—the lasting reformation—of a female 
convict; and though the soil is hard and flinty, still 
those triumphs have been made, and the preacher has 
much honest cause to rejoice at his work. Women 
leave the prison full of promises to amend, to write 
and let the preacher know how well they are getting 
on, and are heard of no more after “Liberty Day;”’ 
others return to work out a fresh sentence, and regret 
the new temptations which have brought them back to 
the old life; and a few, a very, very few, keep their 
word and amend their past sinful ways. 
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Still, the chaplain is a great source of comfort to the 
women—a father of the prison in whom the women can 
confide. He is, when a good chaplain, a kind adviser, 
an earnest reasoner, and assists materially, amongst 
women who will listen to reason, to the order and 
discipline of the establishment. 

In the prison he is attended by a female clerk, who 
accoinpanies him inall his ministerings; unlocks the 
cell-doors, of which even a clergyman is not allowed 
a key, and enters the cells with him. He is allowed 
the exercise of a few privileges; that of granting a 
woman a special letter-paper, for instance — that 1s, the 
privilege of writing an extra Ictter to her friends when 
the occasion seems necessary ; and he is empowered to 
allow, upon grounds that appear reasonable to himself, 
the right of a prisoner to draw up a petition to the 
directors, stating her case in her own light and plead- 
ing for a sentence less severe. It 1s his unpleasant 
duty to communicate, too, the answer to that petition 
—ain all cases, I may say, an answer implying that the 
directors decline to recommend any alteration in the 
sentence—-a duty which he softens by kind advice and 
words of solace. 

It is the chaplain’s province also to visit the dark 
cells once a day, and reason with the disturbed natures 
that are suffering punishment therein. This I am 
disposed to think the most arduous, because the most 
unthankful, task that is set before him. 

There are other and mivor duties, and there are 
duties which a chaplain sets for himself, and to which 
his conscience directs him. For a good minister is ever 
on duty, keeping the devil at bay when he can. 
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He makes mistakes at times—a grave mistake, in 
the manner in which the communion service is carried 
on, and in the characters and motives of his commu- 
nicants: but to this feature I shall draw more par- 
ticular attention in ensuing pages. But he is a good 
man, and works well for Government, I think that if 
his salary began at something more than three hundred 
pounds per annum, he would be but poorly paid for his 
inestimable services. 

Here and there, as we pursue these chronicles to a 
close, I shall have occasion to mention prison chaplains 
again, and to speak of their valuable assistance to the 
State. 


CHAPTER XV 
MARTHA STRACIIAN 


MARTHA STRACHAN left the prison promising to amend, 
and as prison has seen her no more, it is but common 
fairness to give her the benefit of the doubt. For this 
reason I bestow on the woman another name, trusting 
that for the real one she has gained honest folk’s 
respect. 

An intensely cunning woman was Martha Strachan, 
and that cunning was shown in her features, in the 
deep-set little eyes and the pinched expression of her 
countenance. A woman who broke out, and was violent 
in her speech as well as in actions when her breakings- 
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out occurred; but to whom I direct attention here as 
@ specimen of constant restlessness, which no threats or 
persuasions could subdue, Report said that she had 
been a tramp—a dancing and singing woman, at fairs— 
and this, if true, might have accounted for that in- 
domitable spirit of unrest which beset her night and day. 

IT add night as well as day, for the night officer at 
Millbank has often found her turning out of her bed at 
two in the morning and dressing hurriedly, under the 
supposition that the quarter-to-six bell had rung, or 
lying in the bed singing slang ditties in the middle of 
the night for her own especial edification. A woman 
with quick ears, too, who, despite the cautious tread 
of the night-oflicer in her india-rubber shoes, would 
always be aware of that officer’s approach; and if 
disposed for conversation, would appear at the grated 
door—the outer door being left open, perhaps, for 
purposes of ventilation—a spectral-looking object in 
her night-dress. 

Strachan was a prisoner with an aptitude for filch- 
ing equal almost to Smith’s, as detailed in an earlier 
chapter of this book; and numerous were the reports 
for petty larcenies akin to Smith’s, when mora liberty 
was allowed, and she became a bedroom-woman, ward- 
woman, or tower-woman,* 

Still Strachan improved in prison service, and began 
to evince a dislike for reports and a cleverness in 
evading them which was noteworthy. I imply by 
improvement, a less violent manner—a greater com- 


* A tower-woman was a prisoner allowed to wait on the 
matrons in the tower placed at the end of each pentagon 
at Millbank, 
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mand over herself—and that is a satisfactory progress 
for a prison matron to record. A moral progress was 
not particularly evident, especially as Strachan had no 
respect for her sister convicts, and scrupled not to shift 
a great deal of blame that should have attached to 
herself on to the shoulders of another. Strachan was 
excessively mendacious or—imaginative. 

This woman would noé conform to the rules as to 
the order of her cell—never was a cell that underwent 
so many alterations as this woman’s, or tested so much 
a woman’s ingenuity as to the disposal of her scanty 
stock of furniture. The same love of variety was evident 
in her dress, despite the rules too; she had a strong 
partiality for longer aprons than her contemporaries— 
aprons which trailed almost to her feet sometimes, and 
roused the envy of the women, who were all fond of long 
aprons—aprons which had been adroitly exchanged, in 
careless moments of officer or prisoner, for her own 
legitimate property. 

“Why, that’s my apron!” a woman would cry 
indignantly at Strachan’s first appearance in the 
airing-yard. 

“Sure it isn’t,” Strachan would reply, in a sharp, 
jerking tone of voice that was peculiar to her. 

“Why, I'll swear it is!” asserted the other; “ this 
short thing don’t belong to me.” 

‘* Well, this don’t; for I’ve been very careful about 
mine. There’s my private mark |!” 

The matron interfering in this dispute, and 
commanding silence, would remark, possibly, that 
Strachan’s apron was certainly in excess of the 
regulation length—in fact, entirely disproportionate. 
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“ Ah! that’s because the tuck’s come undone all of 
a sudden—accidentally. I'l] alter it directly I’ve my 
needle, Miss —-—.” 

Strachan’s love of change was more particularly and 
characteristically exemplified in her change from cell to 
cell, and her manifold excuses to bring aboutthatchange. 

“Miss —--,’’ she said once to her matron, “I can’t 
sleep at nights; I’m sure that I shall go out of my 
mind if I’m kept next doorto Ball. She talks in her 
sleep, and goes on dreadfully. If I stay where I am 
now, I must break out!” 

The matron, to avoil a break-out, gave permission, 
or obtained permission, for Strachan to remove to any 
vacant cell in the same ward, and Strachan packed up 
with considerable exultation and carried her slate, 
bonnet, books, shawl, clothes, and sundries to fresh 


quarters. 
Presently the matron was asked by Strachan for a 
new permit to move, “It’s ruining my health there, 


Miss --—. There’sa smell of the drain that’s beastly, 
and I can’t abideit. I think I should like werry much 
that empty cell at the corner; it allers looks so clean 
and airy.” 

Strachan was allowed to remove her goods and 
chattels again, taking it into her head to pack up in 
the dark when everybody else was asleep, and arousing 
her neighbour, who sat up in bed to anathematize her 
for the noise. 

“I’m only getting ready to move to-morrow, my 
dear,” she condescended to explain, and despite of the 
orders for silence called forth from the night officer ; ‘ I 
can’t bear this side of the prison.”’ 
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In the next cell there would be a draught that 
came in somewhere or other, and gave her a stiff neck ; 
and in the next a moisture which ran down the walls 
and brought on cold and ague. She was always 
prolific of excuses, and was ever seen wandering about 
the wards with her arms heaped with luggage. 

“Strachan’s moving,” became a household word in 
the prison, and Strachan would grin from ear to ear in 
an idiotic fashion when attention was directed to her 
flittings. 

The flitting to and fro became so great a nuisance at 
last that the matron refused to grant any further 
permission, or to report the request to higher authority 
—a great disappointment to the prisoner, who, building 
upon permission, had already packed up carefully her 
goods for transit. 

Here Strachan’s natural cunning was evidenced in 
order to effect her purpose. She unpacked again, and 
put her cell in order, remnaining thus quiescent for two 
or three days, until the lady-superintendent, as a 
matter of rule, appeared in her particular ward. 

“lease, ma’am, may I speak to you?” she said 
then very eagerly. 

The superintendent signifying her willingness to 
Jisten in this iuslance,* and anticipating, perhaps, a 
troublesome charge against an officer or prisoner to be 
made in an informal way, was agreeably surprised to 
find that Strachan was only anxious to change her cell 
—to remove, perhaps, a few doors lower down, The 
request was trivial, and granted on the instant; the 


* A prisoner is not allowed, as a rule, toaddress the super- 
intendent in the wards. 
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superintendent unaware of the application having been 
already declined by her subordinate. 

“ Certainly, Strachan, if you prefer that cell. I see 
no objection. ” 

Strachan packed up at once, and in half an hour was 
“tidying up” in her new quarters, with a self-satisfied 
air that one was forced to smile at. 

This was one tiresome habit which Strachan never 
abandoned at Millbank, which she took with her to 
Brixton, and to Fulham, whither I believe she went at 
lust. If she be a denizen of London streets now, I 
have no doubt that she is passing from lodging to 
lodging in the same manner, beset by the same restless 
spirit, 

She was a woman after all with good impulses, and 
was one of the first to give the alarm to the officers, 
and, before extra officers had arrived, to assist in secur- 
jug a prisoner who had turned with murderous intent 
upon the matron in charge, and struck her down with 
a jugged piece of stone that had been treasured up. 
And let it be recorded here again that she went away 
with a promise to amend, and has not, to my know- 
ledge, reappeared. When the professional thief—the 
woman who has been brought up to the trade—returns 
not in her own name, or under an alias, she has been 
very wary of the law, and very clever in evading it; 
or she has amended her evil courses, and has not for- 
gotten the good teaching that for the first time in her 
life she may have received in prison service. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
DIET 


SOME years since there arose in the pages of our news- 
paper press a great outcry upon the diet question; so 
creat an outcry, backed by so many examples of the 
efficacy of a less quantity of food as a moral stimulus, 
and a means to enforce discipline, with so many 
flourishes of rhetoric about the Irish system, and the 
Poor-law rules, and other topics irrelevant to the subject 
—that I think that Government unwisely gave way to 
the clamour of a few who were far from well acquainted 
with the workings of our prisous, and the influence, 
enervating and at times destructive, of our prison 
air. 

How the change has worked I have had no oppor- 
tunity of testing, but it would be satisfactory to learn 
what has since been the nature of the surgeons’ reporis, 
and what has been the general health, as well as the 
general conduct, of the prisoners. 

I do not consider that the diet was too much, or too 
lavishiy distributed upon the convict. A pint of cocoa 
and a four-ounce loaf for breakfast; for dinner, four 
ounces of boiled meat, half a pound of potatoes, and a 
six-ounce loaf; and a pint of gruel for tea; this was 
the scale at Millbank, with a few variations of no con- 
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sequence at other Government prisons, and the scale 
has been reduced, I think, unwisely. 

A female convict will not live upon much less; for 
the prison air is a dangerous element to draw the breath 
of life from, and a woman is prone to give way if not 
kept strong within it. There are times when the 
prisoners cannot eat, and when the appetite comes 
round again the quantity is not too much to make up 
for arrears, any more than it is too much, considering 
the place, at any period. 

We cannot kill our convicts, and it is not fair to 
starve them. That is false reasoning which asserts 
that a man or woman is not afraid of a prison, being 
conscious that plenty of good food and warm clothing 
are supplied there; an extra ounce of meat, bread, or 
potatoes will not add one iota to the charms of penal 
servitude. The thief will remain away as long as he 
possibly can, and I fear the important fact that the 
scale of dict is reduced will not turn him from the 
error of his ways. 

The assertion has been made more than once that our 
convicts are treated infinitely better than our paupers. 
True enough, probably, and the vreater shaine that it 
should be said in a Christian land that our honest poor 
have a diet inferior to that to which I have alluded— 
the greater sin as well as shame to all the honourable 
Boards of Guardians in England. That our English 
poor are treated badly—even infamously at times—is 
surely not to prove that our convicts are pampered and 
unduly fed. Was it in the hope that a low scale of diet 
would act as an infallible deterrent to the evil-minded 
that the workhouse was quoted so frequently—that 
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workhouse from which the scanty food, and still scantier 
sympathy with misfortune, keep the poor away as long 
as health and strength holdout? Poverty thinks of the 
diet, but crime never. 

When the diet question is again before the public or 
the directors, it may be worth while to consider whether 
one rule respecting it is quite correct, and if the position 
of the prison is not to be taken into consideration, A 
country prison, for instance, could afford, without de- 
terioration to the health of its inmates, a lower scale of 
regimen than a London one—the fresh air making up 
for the diminution, though adding, unfortunately, to 
the appetite. I fancy that the Brixton women did 
with less food than the Millbank female convicts, and 
even on their lower scale presented a better appearance. 

The women in our Scotch prisons look well, but the 
Edinburgh convicts look better than the Glasgow ; and 
Glasgow, though a larger aud more modern prison, 
stands in a more unhealthy city. The diet in both 
these prisons is very low, consisting of a great deal of 
porridge, ox-check soup, and porridge again, with a 
chance of bread and cheese occasionally; but Scotch 
people can live on less than the English, and thus the 
new rule applies more forcibly to English convicts. 

At Perth Prison the dietary is better, and the 
women are looking their best there, despite being long- 
sentenced women. It is a fact well known, whilst on 
the subject of diet, that a“ long-timed ”’ prisoner cannot 
keep well and strong on the same amount of food that 
a woman can who has only a shoit sentence to work 
out. A long sentence seems, In some strange way, to 
reduce the strength of the prisoners, aud it is scarcely 
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fair for the governors of Edinburgh and Glasgow prisons 
—for the governors of our country gaols, and all places 
where short sentences are carried out—to point to the 
low scale on which their unfortunate and unwilling 
subjects thrive. Women who have been long in prison 
give way, and it will be simply putting a few more on 
infirmary diet during the year, or I am much mistaken 
in the ultimate working of the plan. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ARMSTRONG 


In the pages of “ Female Life ia Prison,’’ casual mention 
was made of the subject of the following sketch, as one 
of the worst women of her time, and of the most 
refractory, morose, and unsympathetic class. 

No attention was directed to her name, and a few 
lines sufficed to allude to one particular piece of prison 
craft for which she was distinguished. Characters like 
her, or resembling her in some degree—for the diversity 
of prison character is as great as the diversity of human 
life—had been shown in “Copes’’ and “ Towers,” and 
it was not my purpose to lay before the reader every 
dark specimen of humanity with whom prison matrons 
had been brought in contact. Stillshe was a remarkable 
wonan in her way, and, as a contrast to the lighter 
characters faintly limned in preceding chapters, I will 
briefly allude to her in this place. 
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She entered the prison a young woman of four or 
five and twenty years of age—a wild cat rather than a 
woman, impervious to any good impression, knowing 
not what good meant, terribly ignorant, terribly violent 
—a woman who it was speedily seen would resist to the 
last every effort to subdue her, and every effort to 
teach her what was right. 

She added one more to the list of ‘‘ refractories ” and 
“incorrigibles ’’—constituted one more element of dis- 
turbance in a troubled world—broke out, fired her cel, 
smashed her windows, tore up her blankets, demolished 
the prison furniture, struck the matrons, fought with 
the guards called in to carry her to “ the dark,” raved 
and cursed in the dark cell until her strength and voice 
left her, and she lay exhausted and like a dead woman 
in her place of banishment. 

she was a woman who deliberately wore herself out ; 
a woman not of strong constitution, and yet who, 
regardless of consequences, went on from bad to worse, 
resisting every restraint, scoffing at every kind word, 
resenting in her fierce scelf-sacrificial way every stern 
decree. Though not of a strong constitution, she was 
still a strong woman for a while; a muscular being, 
who could do more damage in her cell than most of her 
contemporaries in the same space of time; who taxed 
the strength of her captors more when being taken away 
from her ward, who fought harder, and resisted longer. 

Food and drink she would refuse at times in those 
strange fits of a passion alinost demoniacal ; and it may 
be said here, as an instance of her evil power, that three- 
fourths of the women of her ward were afraid of her. 

Constant breakings-out, constant punishment ; tlic 
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refractory, the dark, the padded cell, and the “jacket,” 
told upon her very rapidly however; and Armstrong 
for a few weeks seemed to pause and reflect upon the 
consequences, She found her way into the infirmary, 
where she gathered strength again, and where the diet 
was so good, and the change altogether so beneficial, 
that Armstrong conceived the idea of changing her 
tactics, and rendering herself a confirmed invalid. 

Strange means to effect her end were conceived by 
this unnatural woman ; for a rest from work, for a few 
ounces more food, and that of a different quality, for 
port wine once or twice a day, it was worth while to 
maim herself, to produce hemorrhage by swallowing 
powdered glass—to adopt any means to interest the 
doctor in her case. Only in these prison tricks upon 
herself did Armstrong exhibit any patience; but they 
were marred by offences received from prisoners and 
matrons—by inattention, as she thought, paid to her 
complaints ; and then suddenly it was the old Arm- 
strong—a mad woman, dashing the windows from her 
cel], and rending her blankets and her own clothes to 
pieces with her fingers. It became a matter of doubt 
at last as to when Armstrong was shamming the sick 
woman, or was really sick. She possessed a strange 
power over herself, that rendered even the doctor 
undecided ; and when, as happened occasionally, the 
doctor was deceived, then was Armstrong heard to 
laugh at her own duplicity. 

Trances, with the teeth locked and the jaws rigid as 
iron, or fits daring which half a dozen women were 
required to hold her down, were peculiar to Armstrong, 
and kept her a subject of keen interest. 
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On one occasion, when her trance was badly done, 
and she betrayed accidentally a consciousness of things 
passing around her, the doctor resolved to punish her 
in her own way for the trouble that she had caused 
the prison. It was evident on that occasion that 
Armstrong was shamming to prolong her stay in the 
infirmary ; and to find out Armstrong in her manceuvres 
was certainly a triumph of detective skill. 

“ Let this woman have some strone beef-tea when she 
is able to swallow” (Armstrong had a weakness for 
beef-tea, it may be added) —“ some strong beef-tea—to be 
sent to the surgery first,” added the doctor in a lower 
tone. The beef-tea was sent as «directed, and a small 
quantity of assafoetida added thereto.” This was some- 
what of a practical joke for a surveon, and not warranted 
by the rules; but it was supposed by that gentleman 
that it would be a lesson to Armstrong (who never 
regarded a lesson in her life, poor woinan!), and the 
infirmary nurse was left in cdloubt as to whether it was 
not a proper medical prescription under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. 

The doctor retired, and Armstrong, with a hankering 
for beef-tea, seemed to come to herself slightly, and 
even to move her head in assent when asked if she felt 
a little better. 

“Would she try a litile beef-tea now?” She 
seemed to look at her nurse as though she could pos- 
sibly manage it by an effort. The beef-tea was brought, 
and Armstrong supplied by a teaspoon inserted between 
the teeth. 

Armstrong sipped slowly at the beverage, paused 


* This is cursorily alluded to in “ Female Life in Prison, 
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suddenly with the spoon in her mouth as the idea 
seized her of the trick that had been played on her, 
sprang up in bed with an oath upon the heads of her 
tormentors, and then lay down again, shrieked, and 
collapsed. Late in the night she was heard muttering, 
between intervals of sickness, “ Well, that’s one to 
him!” and then her opinions upon him were freely 
and forcibly expressed until sickness came on again. 

The next day, when the doctor was expected every 
minute and the infirmary was in fair order for his 
reception, the infirmary nurse, stooping over the fire, 
suddenly missed the poker from the fender. She 
paused for a minute, to reflect as to the best means to 
adopt under the circumstances; for although Arm- 
strong was supposed to be too ill to leave her bed, 
there was but little doubt that she had managed to 
secure that dangerous weapon of offence, and no 
difficulty in guessing with what object she had taken it. 

The nurse, a woman of considerabie presence. of 
mind, affected to consider that she had carried the 
poker into a second room, and watched her opportunity 
to take Armstrong off her guard. That opportunity 
presenting itself, the nurse flung the bedclothes off the 
prisoner suddenly, and discovered Armstrong lying 
quietly in bed with the poker under her arm, It is 
needless to say that assistance was at hand, the poker 
secured, and Armstrong baffled in her scheme for 
retaliation. 

‘‘ Never mind,” she growled ; “T’ll give it him yet!” 
But, fortunately for the doctor, the opportunity never 
came to “ give it him,” although I doubt not that Arm- 
strong watched long and carefully for the chance, 
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She was a woman who never forgave, and o poor 
assistant matron, who she thought was too hard upon 
her, or from whom she fancied she had received a 
slight, nearly fell a victim to her malice. In this case, 
the opportunity came for which Armstrong had been 
waiting ; and then occurred that incident to which I 
have casually alluded in my sketch of Strachan—a 
desperate rush upon the officer, the raising of a jagged 
stone, and the matron lying helpless in the middle of 
the ward, bleeding from a terrible wound in the fore- 
head. The officer would have certainly quitted the 
service that morning for ever had not Armstrong’s 
fellow-prisoners—wild and desperate women enough, 
the majority of them, I remember—closed round 
Armstrong, and rendered her powerless, until their 
cries for assistance brought fresh officers into that part 
of the prison. 

Thus revengeful, violent, deceitful, Armstrong con- 
tinued during her stay at Millbank; and whether 
resisting the rules, or shamming for the infirmary, in 
either case assisting deliberately in the destruction of 
her own health, and defiant, it seemed, of the death 
which slowly advanced towards her. She was a 
woman whose rebellious nature wore herself away ; 
and she became at last a real invalid, the shadow of her 
former self, 

At Brixton prison she was the occupant of a large 
cell that had been transformed into a sick room for 
her ; and there, day and night, she lay upon her bed 
for long months, almost too ill and helpless to move 
hand and foot. Under infirmary treatment, well and 
kindly watched, with the consciousness that her 
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strength could never return, there was thought to be a 
little difference in Armstrong by a few inclined to 
think the best of her. But opinions differed, and 
there are officers who assert that to the very last she 
remained the same callous, ungrateful, evil-minded 
woman who first stalked along the wards of Millbank 
Prison, a convict under the “solitary ” treatment. 

Hers is a hard and unthankful picture to draw; but, 
as a specimen to what bad training, or rather to what 
cruel neglect and evil company can reduce a woman 
even ina Christian land, I set her portrait here. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A PRISON IN THE AIR 


May a theorist venture in these pages to build a prison 
in the air as well as a castle—a prison which it has 
struck the writer might be erected on solid Mother 
Karth, and do good at a little extra expense to the 
service ? 

In preceding chapters, I have offered very humbly 
my suggestions as to the different branches of prison 
government ; to fix the matter a little more firmly, 
perhaps, upon a few who may be inclined to think the 
hints not wholly wild and unprofitable, let me attempt 
to set the machinery in motion in a little prison of my 
own, 


Let me sketch, if possible, my own model prison, 
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and ask the reader’s company within its walls for a 
little while, ere we resume our chronicles. 

I say again, that such a prison would entail a little 
extra expense to Government; for I have not thought 
somuch orso deeply of the sum that such a prison as 
I am about to describe would cost a nation, as of the 
moral benefit to the misguided, mistaucht beings, for 
whom prison gates are daily closing, or—sadder thought 
-~are daily opening, and suffering to emerge those who 
have taken no healthful lessons to heart, and are going 
resolutely back to the old haunts, the old pals, the old 
business ! 

Let me, then, not be without the hope that, despite 
the faults and failings of “my system,” there may be 
vathered a fragment of prison reform to be pieced into 
the new framework of discipline in its good time, 

Imprimis, wy prison—in theory an air-built fabric 
still—is in the country, some forty or fifty miles from 
London, adjacent to a railway station for the conve- 
nience of transit. In the country, for the effect of pure 
air and light on female convicts, I have already said, 
exercises a surprising salutary, even moral efiect, tends 
to dispel those sulien fits of brooding which precede 
the “break-out,” the attack on windows and bedclothes, 
the fierce resistance to all prison rules, The prison is 
not intended for all degrees of convicts, but as a third 
aud better estate following good conduct at two pre- 
vious prisons. It is for all ages—not restricted, as at 
Fulham Refuge, for prisoners under forty years of age, 
who are strong of body and hkely to work for an 
honest living when their sentence has expired—it is 
something for all prisoners to look forward to--a 

I 
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reward of merit attainable by the simple method of 
behaving well and obeying gencral orders. To pass 
from Millbank to Brixton Prison in the old times a 
woman had to serve ten months in the former establish- 
ment; whilst to be deserving of a draft from Brixton 
to Fulham, a prisoner, as a rule, should have behaved 
herself well to the last year of her time.* 

My model prison, in the first place, exacts no such 
lengthy term of good behaviour; six months at a first 
prison and two years at a second, without incurring any 
grave report, form a suflicient time for a prisoner to be 
admitted to all the advantages of this new institution. 
The rule is based upon the belief that there are few 
prisoners—especially young female prisoners—who can 
restrain their fits of passion, their rash impulses, their 
uncivil tongues, for three or four years at a time, and that 
several months confinement on the cellular—-almost the 
silent—system, tells upon the woman, and leads her, 
for the mere sake of a change, to acts of insubordination. 

There are, it is perceived, but few obstacles in the 
way of a woman arriving at my model prison; every 
encouragement is offered her to enter there—less of thie 
silent system and term of service not at all dependent 
upon length of sentence. But that strange infatuation 
to destroy everything within reach, for which both 
London prisons are remarkable, twice displayed in full 
force at this model prison, closes for ever its advantages 
upon the ‘‘refractory.” She returns to secondary 


* Exceptional cases have occurred of women particularly 
qualified by good conduct, age, and strength, being sent to 
Fulham Refuge a year and ten months before the expiration 
of their sentence, 
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prisons for good—that is, for the good of those striving 
to be better, and more patient.” 

There being a considerable difference between the 
value of land in town and country, let me say that 
Government has contrived to build at a cost that may 
be considered moderate a spacious and well-ventilated 
prison-house, surrounded by large airing-grounds. The 
cells are larger, and the ceilings higher than those which 
were in use at Millbank and Brixton prisons; it has 
been suddenly discovered that even convicts require a 
fair amount of breathing space, and that the extra 
outlay necessitated by a larger cell has been met by 
fewer inmates in the infirmary ward, and a less amount 
of expenses attendant on infirmary cliet. 

The number of matrons is in fair proportion to the 
prisoners; the staff of female officers is divided into 
two sections, each comprising principal matrons, assist- 
ant ditto, and matrons on probation, and each section 
working half a day. Thus, there are no fourteen hours 
a day labour of mind and body to these officers, and 
unless mind and body are both concentrated in the 
management of female convicts, the result will be fer 
from satisfactory. The matrons are selected from those 


* Whilst upon the subject of “ breakings-out,” I may venture 
here to reply to the remark of a friendly critic in the 7imes of 
September 23rd, 1862. Inreviewing a work of the author's, he 
states that it is scarcely credible that “breakings-out” are 
peculiar to English feraale prisons. I believe that I am right 
in my first assertion ; the visit of a friend to our foreign prisons, 
where careful inquiries were made respecting general insubordi- 
nation, led me in the first place to make the statement, Nothing 
is known, it is said, in France and Germany of feminine out- 
breaks in convict establishments. 
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who have passed a competitive examination in theology, 
English literature, reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
are paid according to the liberal scale with which 
Government rewards these faithful followers of an un- 
thankful calling.* 

They are model matrons to fit this model prison of 
ours. Quiet, well-ordered, religions young women, of 
twenty-eight years and upwards, deeply impressed 
with the serious nature of their profession, and of the 
cood that, by dint of careful management and judicious 
tact in studying individual cases, it may be in their 
power to accomplish. Hach of these matrous is imbued 
with a sense of the responsibility that rests with her 
to effect this good; much is left to her own judgment 
and knowledge of character ; she is supposed to be the 
best judge of the time to report an offence, and the 
time to reason with the offender, and win her heart, 
perhaps, by forgiving her. As it is well-known by 
those skilled in prison management that a careful and 
centle matron has great command over her ward—even 
from many prisoners gains much of a wild, impulsive 
kind of affection—so the greatest care is exercised in 
any changes that may seem necessary for the benefit 
of discipline, or better order of the prison. The matrous 
are changed from ward to ward as seldom as possible ; 
faces of new officers, it may be repeated, strangely 
irritate the prisoners, and that ward is always the 
worst behaved which is the sphere of needless and in- 
judicious interference on the part of superiors. 


* An assistant matron enters service at a salary of thirty-five 
pounds per annum, and rises one pound a year. When pro- 
moted to matron the salary is forty pounds per annum, with an 
increase of one pound five shillings each year. 
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In my model prison the breakings-out are very few 
and far between. The theory of this feminine explosive 
force has been carefully studied, and every means 
adopted, not to “put it down,” but to forestall the 
frenzy by a new task, or by any change that may 
divert attention without engendering in the prisoner 
the suspicion of being humoured or feared. 

The chief method, however, by which anger and 
sullenness and evil thouchts are subdued is that of con- 
stituting the majority of prisoners “ LABOUR-WOMEN.” 

In my model prison, then, there are employed a large 
number of labour-women. Every one with health and 
strength sufficient for the task cleans her allotted 
portion of the prison, works }usily in the laundry or 
the bakehouse. Shirt-making Is tabooed in this prisun, 
and there is no cruel competition with the slaves of thie 
needle, The theory of rendering prisons self-supporting 
has been abandoned here; the prisoners work for Govern. 
ment alone, and wholesale City firms get their shirts 
and bags, and duck slops made somewhere else at last. 

Washing is done on a large scale for all the (;overn- 
ment prisons; the bakehouse is also a vast depot, 
wherein the bread is made for other couvict establish- 
ments, and the work taken from those rich contractors who 
supply the army—and supply it badly. DBiscuit-baking 
for the navy has been also attempted with success — all 
kinds of labour which ean keep the women busy, very 
hard at work, in fact, are carried on, Sedentary pursuits, 
except with absolute invalids, are not practised to any 
extent ; needlework, dressinaking, etc., are the variations 
to the rule—come in by way of relief after the daily 
baking or washing is at an end, 
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There are no pet prisoners here. The principle 
of my model prison is to check all tendency to 
theorize ; it is a prison still, where no undue severity 
is exercised, but where hard work is recompensed by 
pure air and wholesome food. Efforts are made 
with an untiring earnestness to turn the prisoners’ 
minds to better thoughts; to hopes of a brighter life 
when the liberty day comes, and there remain no 
bolts and bars between the convict and the outer 
world. 

Those who can work are made to labour indus- 
triously; a shilling and even fifteen pence a week 
is carned by these women, put to her account, and 
forms eventually a little sum to ctart her in life when 
her term of service has expired. In the Trish prisons 
a certain portion of the weekly earnings—sixpence 
I believe—is left to the prisoners’ sole disposal to 
purchase from week to week anything that may he 
desired, intoxicating drinks excepted. The possession 
of this sum is a source of great satisfaction to the 
prisoners, we are told; but surely it is a stretch of 
leniency in the wrong direction—it is making a 
prisoner's life a trifle too comfortable, mnstituting a 
comparison still more odious between prison and 
workhouse treatment. It is the easiest thing under 
the sun to introduce variations of these sorts into 
prisons, and assert they work well and please the 
prisoners—such things from their very nature must 
infallibly please. 

In my model prison a woman has only this com- 
inand over her earnings; where her parents are poor, 
honest, or in want of money, she may, if she please, 
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direct that a certain portion of her gratuity, not 
exceeding one pound, be forwarded to them for their 
benefit. It is done entirely at her own wish; and the 
power of helping from her prison-cell those in adversity 
beyond it has been found to work a beneficial effect on 
the mind of the donor, 

The women rise at half-past five in the morning, 
arrange their cells, clean the flagstones of the wards, 
fetch coals for the bakehouse and kitchens, ctc., and sit 
down to breakfast at seven—to the usual prison diet of 
a pint of cocoa and a four-ounce loaf. Work begins 
after breakfast, the different divisions are filed offto the 
bakehouse and the Jaundry, where work goes on till 
eleven o’clock, when the women meet in chapel, hear 
prayers read and a sermon preached by the gaol-chaplain, 
whose heart is in his task, and who has been appointed 
for his well-known interest in the weak and erring, and 
his influence cver them. The prayers are not too 
long; the sermon is short and to the purpose. Before 
chapel-time an ounce and a half of cheese is served out 
to labour women ; at one o'clock dinner is proceeded 
with ; the scale of prison fare—-four ounces of meat 
with soup, half a pound of potatoes, and a six-ounce 
Joaf—is fullowed here as at Brixton and Millbank. 
After dinner follows exercise in the broad grounds 
stretching beyond the prison—two hours’ full exercise 
in the pure air, with garden ground to attend to, The 
women are good gardeners, and keep the flowers aud 
shrubs im order, Each has her little plot of ground, 
and «a fair rivalry exists as to the condition of plants 
and absence, of weeds. An hours good gardenins 
reckons also as much towards the gratuity as an hour’s 
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work in any other form and shape. In the midst of 
tle work flit the several matrons on duty, speaking a 
word now and then, but checking all attempts at 
conversation between the prisoners theinselves. 

It must not be forgotten that these are model 
matrons, well-educated, Christian young women, 
selected with great care, and that their influence over 
the prisoners is very great in consequence. They are 
firm as well as gentle; they are keen observers, and 
there are plenty of them. 

“It may be observed as a proof of the simplicity of 
the system,” wrote Sir Joshua Jebb, a few year ayo, 10 
defence of the English method of treating convicts, 
“ that it has been worked with much less superinten- 
dence than has been deemed adequate for one-fourth 
of the number in Ireland.* 

Unfortunately, I am inclined to believe that it is to 
this “less superintendence ’’ that the English system 
has not shown advantageously in contrast to that 
of the Irish. More superintendence in every one of 
our Iinglish prisons is absolutely necessary—not 
alone the careful watch required of prison directors, 
but, above all, and before all, the superintendence of a 
greater staff of subordinate officers. 

T afhirm that our English prisons will never work 
well whilst the false economy of cutting down the staff 
is practised. In our female prisons, the number of 
matrons has been excessively small; and the task of 
treating prisoners individually, rather than in masses, 


* “ Memorandum for the Right Honourable Si: George Corne- 
wall Lewis, Bart., etc.,etc., on different Questions relative to the 
Management and Disposal of Convicts.” 1860-61. 
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has been next door to an impossibility. At the present 
time there is probably not more than one ward officer 
to forty-five or fifty women; and yet individual treat- 
ment is suggested to the harassed matrons. 

After exercise and gardening for two hours, the 
women are drafted back to general work till half-past 
five, when fea is served into the pints of the prisoners, 
After tea there is needlework till seven; from which 
hour till nine the library books may be read, or Ictters 
written—if it be letter-writing day, which occurs once 
a week—but no ussociation ts allowed. At half-past 
eight a bell rings, and prayers are read by each matron 
of a ward to those over whom her jurisdiction extends, 
At some prisons, prayers are read by the matron at six 
P.M. and previous to the evening shirt-making and coir- 
picking—a Jater hour is chosen here. The matron is 
expected to read well and carefully the few thanks- 
givings and prayers, and evince an interest in those 
dutices—an interest which is rather backward in assert- 
ing itself at all times in our female prisons. At a 
quarter to nine, the gas is turned out in the cells, 
and the day is over. The women are tired, and sleep 
soundly ; no superfluous energy evinces itself in an 
ittack on prison property ; the matron on night duty is 
seldom disturbed hy an outbreak. = If by any chance a 
black sheep finds her way to the model prison, and 
in lieu of profiting by its advantages, and striving to do 
well, breaks out at the first little barrier in her path, 
and gives way to all the old violent excitement, she is 
removed at once from the ward to refractory quarters at 
the extremity of the prison, beyond sight and hearing of 
those whom her excitement may be calculated to disturb. 
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The refractory ward comprises half a dozen cells, 
clean and well ventilated, the furniture of which is 
screwed to the floor, and beyond a woman’s strength to 
break. Here the lady superintendent, the chaplain, 
the staff of “sisters,” to be presently alluded to, the 
matron who is her favourite—all prisoners have their 
favourite matrons—visit her, and use their best encea- 
vours—gencrally with success—to calm the excited 
convict. The prisoner is told that a second act, at any 
period, of a similar character, shuts the gates of the 
model prison against her, never to be opened to re-admit 
her, however long her term of prison servitude. The 
folly of the step is pointed ont to her; the regret of 
the officersis plainly evinced; kindness is even shown 
her; but the one plain warning is given, and it is in 
the woman’s own hands to retrace her steps, or to go 
back to coir-picking elsewhere. 

The punishment for the first outbreak is a reduced 
scale of diet for a certain number of days, and con- 
finement to the refractory ward until the period of 
“solitary” has expired. There are no dark cells at the 
model prison; that old barbarous species of punishment 
has not been attempted here. 

The prison has abolished ‘darks,’ and substituted 
confinement in a cell, apart from the prisoner’s contem 
poraries. The sudden change from hard work, and the 
advantages offered at the new prison, to the old solitary 
system, has been considered Punishment sufficient for 
the first offence; the second returns her to other 
authorities, aud the model prison knows her no more. 

One hint has been borrowed from the Irish convict 
system for the better conduct of the prison of which I 
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treat. Lectures to the Irish prisoners have proved a 
success ; and the idea, ‘with a difference,” has been 
attempted in this place. 

Readings from well-written works have been found to 
interest the women—readings conducted by the matrons 
or the “sisters” best qualified for the task. The selec- 
tion of works devolves upon the lady superintendent, a 
woman with no narrow estimate of what is religious, 
impressive, and instructive, but with a knowledge of 
the best portion of our English literature. 

Books of travel are read, to encourage in the women 
a desire for emigration; the poetry of our best writers 
—the true poetry that strikes home or softens these 
wild natures—is attempted ; glimpses of Knelish his- 
tory are given ; chapters even from our best English 
novels are read aloud occasionally, Though the moral 
from eachand every reading is not lost sight of, yet it 
is not too glaringly obtrusive—the story is not a thread- 
bare outline, or the application always in Brobdignagian 
characters. 

No one 1s more quick to detect when she is preached 
at and moralized upon than a prisoner; and there is 
an unpleasant monotony about some religious stories 
which might not even agree with better regulated 
minds on all occasions. At times a lady visitor will 
obtain permission to read in cur prisons a highly moral 
narrative, generally of a sinner saved at the last moment 
by a pious friend, prolific with Bible texts ; and though 
there is a fair amount of outward attention, the yawns 
are somewhat frequent, and the grimaces behind the 
back of the foremost rank not always undetected by 
the watchful matron on duty at the time. 
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The readings at the model prison are based upon 
broader views of what is moral and interesting; the 
selection is left to the lady superintendent rather than 
to the chaplain. The books are chosen from the well- 
stocked prison library, from which every woman is 
entitled to draw one volume at a time for perusal after 
work hours and before bedtime. The readings to the 
prisoners occur once a week only, it may be premised. 
A woman who has received a report during the week is 
excluded from the next re-union of prisoners and 
officers. 

Class-singing is also practised by the women, and 
supcrintended by the organist and matrons. The 
hymns for the Sunday services are carefully taught 
and learned, and tend to the better regulation of the 
women in chapel. At Millbank Prison, during the 
chapliuncy of the Rev. John Perry, afterwards rector 
of Cruxwold, Lincolnshire, this class-singing was 
attempted, and conducted with considerable spirit and 
success. It was found to interest the women, who, 
Jed by their matrons, gave quite a choral air to the 
Sunday services. The practice was abandoned after 
the resignation of one of the kindest and best chaplains 
who ever worked with heart and soul in a Government 
prison, 

Whilst upon the subject of religious ordinances, it 
may be added here that the greatest care is exercised 
in the fitness of women to take the Sacrament. It Is 
not left to the woman’s aye or no, but the character of 
the womun is studied, and some real religious feeling 
is expected to be exhibited. After the prisoner has 
expressed a wish to receive the Sacrament, the chap- 
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lain’s duty is to test the reasons which actuate her, 
and to make sure that no motive utterly unworthy of 
the sacred nature of the ceremony has impelled the 
woman to urge the request. 

I regret to say that there was at one time too little 
care exercised in this respect at Millbank and Brixton 
Prisons, or else too much zeal—over zeal—for numbers 
was exemplified. To one woman who receives the 
Sacrament with a sober, earnest desire to lve better in 
the future, to atone for much that is sinful in the past, 
there are twenty actuated by an idle curiosity, who 
take the Communion because some one else—a favourite 
pal, perhaps—is voing to take it, or because it is better 
than going back to the cell, or, worst and least un- 
frequent reason of all, fur the chance of “a drink of 
wine.’* J have known women leave the Communion 
Table, and commence quarrelling with each other before 
they can be locked in their cells ; the woman who has 
been most anxious to vo through the ceremony in the 
mnorning has often “broken out” on the same day, and 
been carried, raving and blaspheming, to “thedark.” I 
would humbly and earnestly suggest a little more atten- 
tion at every prison to this most solemn ordinance of 
our church ; there is a vast amount of hypocrisy evident 
to the most casual observer, and the profanation is 
something terrible to witness, much more to counte- 
nance. I consider that a vast amount of moral harm 
rather than good follows the manner in which the Holy 
Sacrament is administered at our Government prisons. 
It is an abuse, the reformation of which is very easy of 


* “Taking wine with the parson” is the cant phrase of the 
prison. 
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accomplishment, Our prison chaplains are certainly 
too anxious to increase the number of communicants, 
and they are possibly not iu all cases the best judges 
of character. 

In our prison, to which we again revert, great care is 
exercised as to the disposal of the new staff of “ Sisters.”’ 
These are the extra matrons, as it were; the flying 
division of warmhearted, anxious, energetic women, 
whose duty it is tu pass from cell to cell, acting as 
companion and “associate” for half an hour, not as 
a preacher, but ever in the character of a friend for a 
prisoner to seek advice from, if necessary, and to be 
strengthened in her duties by. 

Kach sister is prepared to read or talk to the prisoner 
in this new association for half an hour; to read volumes 
which shall rather ainuse than instruct, and which shall 
in all cases interest; to talk of her own home, her own 
life, her own struggles in an honest world where there 
were friends to love and cheer her onwards; to point 
out unobtrusively, and when the woman verges on her 
own sad history, where the first fault lay, and by what 
means it might have been avoided ; to speak of the 
future as not wholly dark henceforth, and to give advice 
as to the honest course of life that may be followed 
yet by a stout heart and strong will: the latter topics 
to be used with care, and not forced on the prisoner ; 
and the chaplain’s duties, under no circumstances, 
entrenched on. This the highest and best class of 
Association. 

To my prison is also attached a “mad ward,” to 
which all women whose eccentricities are remarkable are 
quietly drafted. It is known as a lunatic ward by the 
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matrons only ; the same routine goes on day after day ; 
there is no distinction to startle the prisoners with a 
sense of extra vigilance. The guards, or male officers 
attached to the outer portions of the establishment, are 
within call in case of a sudden outbreak; the matrons 
on duty are a little in excess of numbers over those in 
other portions of the prison. 

It is only women under suspicion who are taken to 
this particular ward; when the surgeon attached to the 
establishment is fully convinced of the insanity of the 
prisoner, the order is made out for Broadmoor, and the 
removal is effected at once. The ward simply separates 
the “doubtfuls’’ fron the sane: there would have been 
spared many horrible scenes at our Government 
ptisons had this practice been in vogue there during 
the Jast ten years, 

A certain portion of time is deducted twice a week 
from work hours for educational purposes; schooling is 
conducted in a large room at the end of cach ward by 
a qualified schoolmistress. An incentive to learn forms 
the great difference between school management at this 
air-built prison and English prisons in general; prizes 
are distributed twice a year to those women who have 
succeeded in earning a fair number of marks. These 
fortunate scholars are left to select for themselves the 
nature of their prizes—a book, an article of dress, to be 
set aside for them till the license arrives, a certain extra 
sum to be added to their gratuity—anything, in fact, 
within the limits of a becoming request, the prisoner is 
at liberty to decide upon. The choice is duly regis- 
tered by the chief matron, and a further clue to character 
is often obtained by these means, Each prisoner stands 
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an equal chance of obtaining a prize, the marks being 
given for general conduct in school, and for fair progress 
according to her capabilities. 

Greater privileges are also allowed with respect to 
visitors at this model prison, The women are allowed 
to see their friends, relations, and acquaintances once 
every fortnight, so that they do not exceed two in 
number at one time. 

Caution is exercised as to the moral character of the 
visitors, although the mother and father of the prisoner 
are only under very peculiar circumstance excluded, 
Those apart from prison life, who send in their requests 
to sce friends in confinement, are required to fill up a 
form with their names, addresses, degrees of relation- 
ship, and particular professions, a week before visiting 
day, in order that the authenticity of the statement 
may be testel before the applicant’s permission is 
oranted, 

The visit is paid and civilities exchanged in the 
presence ofa matron; the time allowed is the customary 
twenty minutes. Prisoner and prisoner’s friends are 
separated by the usual space, within which sits the 
silent witness of each interview. 

The last year at our model prison forms an excep- 
tional term to women who have retained their “ good 
conduct badges” during the whole period of their 
confinement, They wear the “special service dregs,”’ 
but the number is not limited; in fact, it is only 
limited by the number of women who, by their own 
misconduct, are deprived of this last and great conces- 
sion. The special service dross is a neat cotton print, 
on which the key only turns the last thing at night ; 
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it constitutes the wearer a kind of servant or messenger, 
free to pass unchallenged from one part of prison to 
the other, employed upon messages sent by the matron 
of Ward C to Miss -—, of Ward B, from the super- 
intendent to her subordinates, etc. The wearer of a 
special dress assists in serving the prisoners’ dinners 
and teas, helps in the kitchen, attends to the matron’s 
room, is found in every case to be scrupulously honest 
aud one in whom every confidence can be placed. 
Nothing wins more surely «# woman’s heart than 
showing confidence, treating a prisoner as you would 
one who has been never tempted to steal her neigh- 
bour’s goods, The prisoner will scarcely ever abuse that 
confidence ; women who have been thieves from their 
cradle will not, as a rule, touch a penny from a pile of 
uncounted money left about. And it is a singular fact 
that, in the great majority of eases, women who have 
quitted prison, eutercd service, and then turned sud- 
denly away from their efforts to amend, leave their 
employers’ goods untouched, and do not add inyratitude 
to the moral weakness which casts them back to rain. 
There is a rough sense of what is fair in these women, 
he they prisoners, liberty-women, or tickets-of-leave. 
Our model prison undertakes to supply good servants 
to those who may be willing to extend a helping hand 
in the first faltering, upward steps to good. That 
admirable principle, commenced on a small scale at 
Fulham Refuge, is extended here; women who are 
anxious to begin a new life and abjure all past asso- 
clations are helped forward by every means at the 
disposal of the authorities, although no woman whose 
real repentance is questionable is 1¢commended to u 
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situation. But real repentance at this prison is not so 
very scarce an article; the chaplain has been earnestly 
at work with these caged natures—a model chaplain, 
loving, gentle, and full of Christian charity — the 
matrons, sisters, and lady superintendent have all 
striven to the utmost in the work of regeneration— 
not a chance to impress or to save has been lost by 
thoughtful and painstaking women. The true peni- 
tents are procured situations, or assisted to emigrate, 
or recominended to the Discharged Female lrisoners’ 
Aid Society ; those who are anxious for home and old 
friends—whatever home and old friends may be hke— 
depart with many whispered warnings, and all impressed; 
for a time at least, by the few earnest words of counsel 
proffered them. The curtain drops between them and 
their prison life; the strange world, wherein they were 
tempted sorely, lies before them once again. 

This, to the best of my ability, is a fair outline of 
my model prison—my prison in the air! There are no 
very startling innovations; the rules and regulations 
are in some instances but improved methods of rule in 
vogue at one prison or another of the United Kingdom. 
The Irish convict system, concerning which so much 
has been written, is but the system of intermediation 
in practice at our female prisons, varied here and there 
by experiments which it would be hazardous to attempt 
so long as a Jarge number of prisoners are classed to- 
gether as in England. The ticket-of-leave system is not 
to the purpose of my essay, and requires no discussion 
in this place. 

To sum up :—The system of my prison management 
is to impress upon Government authorities the necessity 
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of a less term of probation; the advantages of hard 
labour over sedentary pursuits; the expediency of 
breaking in upon prison monotony by little variations 
in the shape of readings, lecturing, or class singing; the 
necessity of a better form of schooling, whereby the 
women may find an interest in those books that are 
instruments of torture now, the institution of a better, 
wiser, and more Christian method of association; a 
little more exercise; less of the old barbarous style 
of punishment; good conduct rewarded by special 
service dresses; insubordination met by a dismissal 
from a superior prison to an inferior, according to the 
heinousness of the offence; to every gaol a lunatic 
ward, whercto doubtful cases may be drafted until 
suspicion is disproved or verified. Above all, an in- 
creased staff—a prison imatron to every dozen women 
is necessary, if the theory of individualization is to be 
fairly carried out. Add to this, that all ofticers be 
selected for their peculiar fitness for the post, from the 
lady superintendent to the humble assistant matron. 
1 think with this, or something hke this, prison dis- 
cipline would be improved, and prison management 
show better and more satisfactory results. 

We have run a little too much in the old groove, and 
met with many disheartening failures in consequence ; 
the well-meant suggestions of “outsiders” have not 
always been received with a fair amount of considera- 
tion ; the economy in the working of a prison has been 
paraded too often as the one grand rule governing all 
else, and has stepped in to thwart the many exccllent 
plans proposed by those governors, superintendents, 
and chaplains whose lives are spent in the complex 
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machinery which reguJates the action of society's 
offshoots. 

There is a better spirit working from the under- 
current to the surface, less party jealousy, and a 
greater anxiety to profit by a friendly hint from those 
justified by experience in speaking on the subject. 

It is a great subject on which too much light cannot 
be thrown; the time to keep prison questions in the 
hackeround, to wrap them in official mystery, has gone 
for ever; the public claim a right to know what has 
Leen done, and all that is possible to be done, for the 
proper working of a system for which it pays a liberal 
price. 

It isa grand subject, in which every warm heart is 
deeply interested; theories of convict discipline and 
criminals’ reformation are capable of improvement, and 
I think the time may come when that improvement 
will be more distinctly marked, and revocations of 
license and reconvictions startle us less frequently in 
that sad balance-sheet of human guilt which, “by 
command of Her Majesty,” is annually laid before the 
Hich Court of Parliament. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ANN RAGENT 


THE woman whom I call Ann Bagent in these pages 
is not brought before the reader on account of auy 
special prison idiosyncrasy. A singular woman, how- 
ever, for she repented of the error of her ways, and, 
turning aside from the mis-spent life, offered another 
example of that cheering proverb which says that “ It 
is never too late to mend.” As a contrast to the cha- 
racters in whom the reader may have felt a wondering, 
pitying interest, I present her here, and it is a pleasant 
task to sketch her upward procress. 

Ann Bagent was a Manchester girl, and not more 
than nineteen or twenty vears of age when she was 
working out her four years’ sentence at Brixton Prison, 
As prisoners were, a quiet and well-ordered woman, 
indisposed to violent outbreaks of temper—in fact, 
“© good-tempered woman, whose cquanimity if was 
difficult to disturb, and therefore, at first sight, it may 
appear, composed of moie malleable material than the 
majority of her class, But that equanimity might 
stand for a cold unimpressionability—a perfect in- 
difference to good report and evil report—for that 
dogged inflexibility, as it were, which is worse to deal 
with than an excitable and impulsive disposition. 
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Ann Bagent was a dead-level character, cool and 
collected enough, seeing no shame in a prison to which 
she had been habituated from childhood, and had 
learned almost to regard as a home; a hard-featured 
young woman, with one of those regular “ prison- 
faces” which strike an observer in our penitentiarles— 
the face of the regular gavl-hird., 

No one anticipated any reformation in Ann Bagent 
when they knew the facts of the case, and learned by 
degrees the disheartening antecedents of her career. 
She was a fair specimen of a prisoner—doing her work 
well and obeying her officers, for the sake of getting 
off with a month or two less than her original sen- 
tence ; but as for any hope of her reform, I do not 
think that it was anticipated, even by a hopeful, 
energetic chaplain. The professional pickpocket is the 
hardest of all prisoners to impress ; the habit is burned 
in, and the career beyond the gaol is, to the ignorant 
and besotted mind, so easy, pleasant, and, despite its 
drawbacks, so prosperous ! 

“All her own fault that she got into the hands of 
the police,’ the female thief asserts, “not the faults of 
her system. She was too careless, too neglectful of 
the common chances against her, and which three- 
fourths of her set avoid, and so an end to her ‘game’ 
for three or four years, and a term of penal servitude 
in which to repent of her clumsy mistake ”—to repent 
of her want of tact, seldom her want of goodness, 

Ann Bagent had been a thief from a child—this 
was her eighteenth appearance in prison, she asserted 
—and along list of offences had at last brought upon 
her a heavy sentence for a larceny, petty enough in 
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itself. She came to Millbank Prison with a_half- 
laugh at her own position and a shrug of the shoulders 
at her own ill-luck; then she fell into the ranks of 
convict-women, and attracted but httle notice from her 
officers. 

IT am right, I think, in adding that her mother had 
been a respectable but poor woman at Salford, bur- 
dened with an unruly child, a widow struggling hard 
for an honest living as a laundress. The child, Ann, 
fell into bad company, and imbibed that early love for 
the streets which bring so many like her to ruin— 
received her first sentence at Salford, worked it out, 
returned to her mother for forgiveness, and promised 
amendment from that day forth; ran wild again, finally 
disappeared from home, and after all the vicissitudes 
of thief life at Manchester, was brought to a full-stop 
—a happy full stop, as it proved—by a four years’ 
sentence. She passed from Millbank to Brixton, 
where I consider the first good thoughts stole to her, 

Ann Bagent did not turn a religious woman —that 
was scarcely to be expected at the outset. Probably 
the sight of her mother—who found means to come to 
London and see her daughter—was the first shock to 
that equanimity to which the reader’s attention has 
been directed. Bagent had always spoken well of her 
mother—of what a good and simple-hearted woman 
she was, and how badly she had been treated by an 
undutiful daughter—and the mother’s visit was cer- 
tainly a shock to her. 

The grey-haired woman—a weak woman, who 
seemed to have grown old before her time—leaning 
against the wire-fencing, and crying over the danghter’s 
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fate, was too much for Bagent, who give way tov, 
and helped to create somewhat of a scene. 

“Voll come back to me, Ann, and take eare of 
me? I’m not so strong as I ought to be,’ she im- 
plored. “You won't go away any more with that 
dreadful lot of wicked ’uns ?” 

“Tt’s no good my coming back, mother. I shonld 
stay a little while, and then be off again.” 

“Oh, dear—and I to be left alone—and is this no 
warning to you!” 

“You're better without me; it’s no gvod my 
promising,” 

Bagent, however, was induced by the mother’s 
entreatics to promise an amendment, and made the 
promise in that forced, artificial way, which scarcely 
deceived the mother, hoping for the best as she did. 
Bagent had been “worried into it’? by her mother’s 
entreaties, and as it made her inother happier for a 
while, and did not affect her, why it was the best 
thing that could be said on the spur of the moment, 
This, or something like this, the reason for Ann 
Bagent’s promise, I fancy, for Bagent went back to 
her cell, and after an hour or two's reverie, and a 
shower or two of penitent tears, relapsed into the same 
quiet ways for which she was distinguished. Quiet as 
she was, she was far from a thoughtful prisoner, rather 
a woman who did not think at all, for she could talk 
of her past without a sigh, and of the future as a 
second e lition of the past, varied only by her greater 
caution, forin that future there was no real thought 
of amendment then. Three years of her time passed 
away, and Bagent began to look forward very eagerly 
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for her liberty. She became more full of spirits, and 
used to startle her ward and ward-women with 
hysterical bursts of laughter at any trivial circumstance 
which might arise in the course of the day. A slight 
report or two for this unseemly exhibition of mirth fell 
to her share; and Bagent stood more on her guard 
after that, for she was anxious to bear the name of a 
good prisoner to the last. But her heart was naturally 
lighter with the hope of liberty, and her spirits could 
not be wholly checked. I have found her with half of 
her apron in her mouth, trying to smother her hilarity 
—no woman was more pleased to see a little way dis- 
tant from her the last day of her sentence. 

At this time came a letter informine her that her 
mother had died suddenly ; and when the news was 
broken to Bayent she turned pale, and stared hard at 
her informant. 

“Then—then—I can never vo to her now, Miss. 
It’s all over—she’s gone! That’s the only friend I ever 
had—oh dear! oh dear! what shall I do now!” 

Bagent gave way to a passionate fit of weeping ; the 
unexpected tidings of her mother’s dissolution appeared 
to strike her completely down. It was not a sudden 
outbreak of grief, to be as suddenly recovered from: 
it was a sorrow which attracted attention after a 
while, for it did not abate, and Bagent was no hypo- 
crite. The woman who had all her life treated that 
mother badly, despised her authority, and finally 
abandoned her, mourned for her as intensely as dutiful 
children mourn for loving mothers snatched prema- 
turely away from them. For two days and_ nights 
Bagent was inconsolable; her paroxysms of grief 
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brought on at last a bleeding at the nose and mouth 
that was difficult to arrest; and if was weeks before 
Bagent looked her former self. 

Prior to the receipt of the letter informing Bagent of 
her mother’s death, this unobtrusive prisoner had 
attracted an officer’s notice, as a woman of a different 
stamp to the majority around her, and her prolonged 
grief for her mother evinced a depth of feeling, almost 
a contrition for her past misdeeds that gave hope of 
an amendment, if the chance to amend were only 
forthcoming, 

The matron was about to quit the service, to join 
"her mother in a business which had been successfully 
established in the suburbs of London. Her interest in 
Bagent led her at last to offer her, upon the completion 
of her sentence, the office of servant to her little estab- 
lishment—an offer that surprised and confused the 
prisoner very much. 

Bavent did not consent at once, and it was the wish 
of the matron thal the woman should reflect upon the 
offer, and not accept a situation which in a week or 
two she might fling up in disgust, to dash headlong 
her own way again. The offer was made, and then left 
to the prisoner’s cousideration. 

From that day the great change came to Ann Bagent. 
Somebody had not feared her—had proposed to put 
trust in her, and treat her as an honest woman—had 
offered her the chance of a new life. 

She was proud of that offer, and elated at the con- 
fidence in her future well-doing which it implied. 

She took counsel of her assistant-matron after a 
while, What should she do? What would Miss —~ 
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advise her to do? Was it worth her while to try ? 
Should she have the courage to keep strong, to settle 
down to a servant’s life, and never go near any of the 
old faces ? 

The matron offered her the best advice—the most 
womanly sympathy and encouragement. She told her 
that to do well, and to live soberly and honestly, was 
not a very hard task; that she would be a long way 
apart from all the old associates, and that she would 
grow accustomed to ler new life, and learn to value 
it; becoming grateful for the kind hands that had led 
her upwards from the lower ground. There was a 
little talk of the mother, who would have been clad 
to see this day had she lived, and that last allusion 
softened Bagent at once. 

“ Yes—she would vo into service as they wished.” 

Ann Bagent accepted the offer with many thanks, 
and it was settled that she should leave her prison for 
service in the new friend’s house. She was a pattern 
prisoner for the remainder of the term ; her mind once 
made up to amend seemed to add a new gentleness anid 
simplicity to her character; she was energetic and 
obedient as a ward woman; there was not « more 
cheerful face seen about the prison when she obtained 
her “special service dress,’* and moved lightly from 
place to place, enjvying to the full that greater liberty 
which the dress allowed. 

The term of prison sentence at an end at last, she 
went direct to the home that had been offered her, and 
where the c-devant oMizer and her mother were 
anxiously expecting her, 


* For account of special service women ana their privileges, 
see “ Female Life in Prison.” 
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“ There, I’ve come to do my bast,” she said; and she 
did her best from that day, serving them truly and 
faithfully, and never by a sign or look betraying that 
she felt the duties of her place too hard, or with her 
undisciplined nature too incompatible. 

Hers was a cheerful face that met those friends in 
office, who came now and then to see the matron on 
business; agent was proud of her position by that 
time, and contented with it. 

“I’ve nothing to fret about,” she said, to an inquiry 
made her one day; “and they’re all very kind to me. 
Here, Miss, I feel safe !” 

A strange incident connected with this part of her 
life oceurred to her, and is deserving of mention. 
Bagent went to church every Sunday, generally in the 
evening, whilst her mistress kept house till her return. 
One winter’s evening, when the church was very 
crowded on account of a popular preacher having to 
deliver a sermon on behalf of a charity connected 
with the district, Bagent, looking towards the door 
whereat many people were standing, beheld to her 
consternation the face of an old comrade—a Manches- 
ter face, which she had hoped was for ever shut away 
from her. 

The thief—for a well-known and desperate thief he 
was—whwo was supposed by Bagent to have come there 
in the hope of picking the pocket of a lady or gentle- 
man in the crowd, did not see Bagent, but stood look- 
ing straight before him down the church. 

“J felt fit todrop,” Bagent narrated afterwards ; “I 
made sure that he would see me, and come down the 
aisle towards me, I did not hear the prayers, or any- 
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thing, for the singing in my ears, and long before the 
service was over I got up and went out of the church 
through a side-door into the churchyard, where | stood 
and cried about nothing, Miss. Then I got to the 
gates, and seeing somebody coming out of church too, 
and being afraid that it was the same man who had 
frightened me, I took to my heels and ran all the way 
home.”’ 

And Bagent’s exhaustion was sure evidence of the 
haste with which she had beat a retreat. 

I believe that she would not venture to church agam 
for many weeks, lest she should be recognised, and the 
man whom she had known should be waiting for her to 
seek to renew an old acquaintanceship; and when her 
courage returned, she preferred afternoon service in the 
broad daylight, till the long nights were over, and 
summer time Game round again. She betrayed con- 
siderable nervousness for a time, and resisted all attempts 
to persuade her that it might have been fancy. She 
knew the man too well to be led away by her imagi- 
nation, and it is more than probable that Bagent was 
not deceived in this instance. Jt was strange that the 
shadow of the evil past—the spectres looming frum that 
land benighted—should have crossed a woman’s path 
in God’s house ; but truth zs stranger than fiction, and 
incidents which a novelist would hesitate to describe, 
come not seldom into the foreground of human life. 

Bagent kept her place with her first mistress—a 
generous and trustful woman—and I believe is still in 
the same service. The last inquiry, made some twelve 
or fourteen months ago, was met by the satisfactory 
assurance of Ann Bagent’s well-doiug. 
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“ Going on as well as ever,’’ was the answer made to 
a friend of the writer—an answer that may give hope 
to many striving to work amendment in this world, and 
keep the hopeful strong, 


CHAPTER XX 
ON “OFFICIAL RESERVE” 


In defence of the publication of the present work, and 
in reply to a few remarks upon preceding volumes 
from this pen, I think it necessary to allude here to 
that official reserve which is characteristic of our prison 
government, 

When “Female Life in Prison” was first presented 
to the public, Inced not say that there was a little stir 
amongst the ‘authorities ”’ ~a little virtuous indignation, 
at one venturing to enlighten the world as to the life 
within the prison-house. Though not a word was 
uttered in ill faith, and though justice was done the 
writer in the end by the statement of a few Iigh in 
ofice thut it was a true picture of the life it professed 
to represent, still if was taken as a bad precedent 
to establish, and I believe a stringent rule has been 
added to the regulations in consequence. 

I repeat here that the public has a right to know 
what becomes of those who have warred against it— 
what the prisoners are doing in their new estate—what 
efforts are being made to keep them in subjection, or to 
teach them to amend. They are uo less public pro- 
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perty because enclosed within the walls of a gaol; the 
public pays for their maintenance, and its interest in 
its lost, miseuided atoms cannot cease when the judge 
pronounces sentence. Official reserve respecting prison 
government does far more harm than good; and I hold 
that a plain, unvarnished statement of what the prison- 
world is like must do good too—showing the outer 
world what it has a right to see and to comment upon. 

A superintendent, a governor, a matron, a prison 
warder, retiring from office and then giving the public, 
in all good faith, the benefit and the history of his or 
her experience, would do good service to the State, 
would point the way to many great changes in prison 
government, and indicate where the faults lie that 
impede the moral progress of the prisoner. 

I protest against prison reserve—against canvassing 
oreat truths or the validity of great systems, with a 
nervous caution, an array of figures, and a few initials. 
J think our prison reports might be far more lucid and 
explanatory; they are the dreariest reading imaginable 
now; they might be the most life-lke and glowing 
records of prison service from year to year, 

It is never a very graceful task to acknowledge one’s 
own mistakes, one’s shortcomings; but it is searcely 
fair to make the best of everything in our prisons, and 
keep the errors of mismanagement in the backeround— 
even to persevere in those errors until they become too 
glaring to be any longer disguised. 

Let a stranger with considerable trouble—as he will 
find it a trouble if backed by no high names jin office— 
gain admission to our prisons, no matter how lofty and 
praiseworthy be his object, and he will see for himself 
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what a restraint there is upon the lips of every one 
with whom he is brought in contact, how grudgingly the 
information—even the “ set information ’’—is bestowed ; 
how little he discovers afterwards he has learned from 
his visit. He is escorted along a few wards, exceliently 
kept and scrupulously clean ; a few cell-doors of show 
prisoners are opened to him; he is shown into thie 
kitchen, and offered the soup to taste; he is hurried 
through the airing-yards and infirmary; trotted from 
one place to another with a haste that evinces no desire 
to prolong his acquaintance; and he is finally shot out 
of the gates in a bewildered and troubled state of mind, 
from which he recovers to find that he has seen nothing 
aud heard nothing to repay hin for the pains which he 
has taken. 

He remembers afterwards how guarded have been the 
answers to his questions; and, despite his credentials, 
how suspicious the officers have been of him. “They 
manage these things better in France,” it is said; 
amongst prison officials there is evidenced a desire to 
afford the fullest information as to the working of their 
prisous and the character of their prisoners. 

But it is understood in English female prisons—and 
T have no doubt that the rule holds good in convict 
prisons of all kinds—that the less information—real 
information—that 1s given to visitors the better. The 
shape of the cel], the cell furniture, the diet, the rules 
of the establishment, are dwelt upon; but the prisoners 
are kept in the background, and all that is unpleasant 
is quietly, if naturally, shelved. A matron offers no 
opinions of her own; and from beginning to end of 
“the visit ” she is not off her euard, 
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A stranger is brought face to face with the governor 
or superintendent, at the beginuing of his visit, and it 
frequently occurs that the plain question is put to him 
as to the motive for his curiosity; and I would not 
recommend any future visitors to state that they have 
“literary” motives for inspecting our Government 
prisons ; there is no surer recipe for arousing official 
vigilance, and bringing into the foreground the choicest 
specimens of official reserve. 

I would not parade the prisoners before every visitor, 
and make a show of them; but I do not think that 
any end is gained by undue mystery. 

The working of our English system zs no mystery, 
and, taken on the whole, contains much in it to 
admire. There is no occasion for keeping things in the 
dark, and an honest criticism here and there will do 
good rather than harm. 

Prison directors are not at war with philosophy or 
literature, and a shudder of consternation need not run 
through every vein in the official body when a “ prison- 
book” is announced for publication, 

Prisons and prisoners court inquiry—unceasing in- 
quiry—from every thoughtful mind, and no rules and 
regulations can keep inquiry at bay. 

In conclusion to this subject, let me remark upon 
that strange desire apparent in our prisons to screen 
the prisoners’ shortcomings from society at large; that 
wish to keep the violent actions of prisoners a secret 
from the world, notwithstanding the assaults from 
which matrons suffer, and the lives which are placed in 
jeopardy sometimes, A prisoner who attacks a matron 
with a knife, or who in any way contrives to do her a 
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serious bodily injury, is not always placed at the bar 
of a court of justice for this new offence, although the 
dread of a fresh sentence would be the surest deterrent 
to women of fierce passions. The matter is too often 
dealt with by the directors; the woman receives so 
many days’ “dark,” bread and water, etc.; if she is 
at a privileged prison, she is sent back to a lower estate, 
and then it is hoped that the “unpleasant affair” will 
be passed over, and the papers not hear of the occur- 
rence. A matron has it in her power to make an 
accusation against the prisoner, of course—even to 
give her in charge at the prison gates on her liberty 
day, L believe, aud no matter how far distant may have 
been the assault of which she has been the victim— 
but it is very well understood that such a proceeding is 
objectionable to the authorities, and that the matron 
will not be complimented for taking the affair into her 
own hands. 

Then many matrons are alinost friendless in the 
world, and only a few—a very few—have influential 
friends to take up their cause and make a stir for them. 
Official reserve is against the publicity of prison 
offences; but official vigilance has before this not 
scrupled to recommend a matron to resign, whose fail- 
ing strength may have been first caused by an attack 
upon her in the hours of duty. The matron loses her 
pension for not working out her ten years all the same, 
and this does not appear to me—and may not to the 
reader—quite a fair proceeding. Those who have been 
wounded on the battle-ground are surely entitled to a 
something more than that “gratuity” which is doled 
forth according to scale. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
MARGARET CROFTS 


I PRESENT this woman here as a fair sample of a large 
body of female prisoners—a representative of the 
“ criminal classes,” concerning which so many elaborate 
treatises have been written. 

With a difference here and there in character, there 
are a hundred Margaret Crofts in prison at the present 
moment; and there will continue to all time an equal 
number, unless the fountain-head of crime—the 
source of the black waters—be checked with more 
persistency. 

Margaret Crofts was a woman who had been many 
times in prison, and to whom prison was as much home 
as the dens from which she was constantly taken. 
She received sentence after sentence, accumulating in 
force despite her change of name and sturdy denial 
of her antecedents, until five years’ penal servitude 
became the order of the day. 

She was about elght-and-twenty years of age when 
she appeared first at Millbank Prison; a gaunt, stolid- 
looking woman, with high cheek-bones, a massive jaw, 
and that peculiar dent across the bridge of the nose 
which I have said is almost the stamp indicative of 
the female convict in general,—a dent that has driven 
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in the eyes, as well as destroyed the bridge, and so 
gives the brows undue prominence. 

It is a singular task to present Margaret Crofts as a 
“character” in any sense, when she was a woman as 
nearly devoid of character as it was possible to be— 
an impressionless creature, verging upon the ‘purely 
animal, 

Not one word of instruction had the woman received 
in the whole course of her career beyond the prison, 
and not one word of instruction was it possible to con- 
vey to her within it. Learn her letters she could not; 
to comprcheud the necessity of learning was equally 
difficult. Margaret Crofts had no comprehension for 
anything but evil; it was as though her sense of good 
had been stifled in her birth, leaving more room for the 
evil passions to develop. The chaplain might talk to 
her, the Scripture-reader might pay her constant visits, 
nota muscle of the face betrayed any animation, not a 
slimmering of comprehension gave a different aspect 
to her features. 

‘You understand what I have been saying, Crofts ?”’ 
was asked her one day by the chaplain. 

“Yes, sir,” Crofts answered, with confidence ; “you’ve 
been talking to me.” 

‘Yes; but what about?” 

“ About ?—oh ! about things in the Bible, of course, 
sir,” 

Crofts betrayed one slight spasm of curiosity cou- 
cerning the holy book: she asked on another occasion 
who wrote it, and what it was all about; but no ex- 
planation appeared to force itself upon her darkened 
mind, it was utterly beyond her comprchension. She 
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objected to explanation—to being set down as a totally 
ignorant woman, for all this; and she would profess to 
understand every word that was said to her, for the 
sake of evading further discussion on the subject. 

The catch-words that would appease a minister she 
learned with the rest. She was a miserable sinner ; 
she had sinned before God, and was now praying for 
pardon; but she did not know—or, rather, she did not 
believe—that she was a greater sinner than other 
people. She was only aware that she had been un- 
lucky enough to be locked up for four years. 

Her mother was a thief, and her grandmother had 
taught her mother how to get her own living, just as 
she had been taught herself! Her brothers and sisters 
‘were thieves, and doing a good business in Liverpool, 
and one brother, Jem, was the cleverest fellow she had 
ever known, for he had never been lockedup in his life | 

Margaret Crofts was not an artful woman, or one of 
those common characters to be encountered in prison 
who stoutly maintain to the officers their innocence of 
the crime which has Jed to their conviction. She would 
be communicative to the matrons on her past life, and 
speak of the family—this terrible family of thieves— 
with respect, and even admiration. 

“But you know now that the life is very wicked 
and awful, Crofts?” a Scripture-reader said once 
to her. 

“Oh! yes, [ know that,’ Crofts replied, with her 
usual alacrity. 

“And yowll not return to it again 2?” 

“Pll ask mother if she knows of anything better 
when I go home.” 
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Sometimes she would say that she was not going 
home any more, but should obtain a good place in 
London, as though places for such as she were plentiful 
in the metropolis, and to be had for the asking on all 
occasions, and without any trouble concerning her 
penitence. But she was not consistent in her 
intentions, and the woman’s thoughts wandered again 
towards home and the mother—the loathsome, sin- 
haunted home, and the villainous parent. There are 
a few prisoners, awakened to a sense of their condition, 
who will bemoan piteously the early and awful teaching 
of their mother, or of those amongst whom they have 
been thrust in infancy; but there are many who 
resemble Margaret Crofts, 

Crofts was fond of her mother. The mother was 
getting old-—“the old woman” was her term for her— 
aud she thought that she should stick to her! The 
old woman had not been a bad sort; she had done her 
best for her, in Crofts’ opinion—that was, all that lay 
in her power to keep her from the police, and to teach 
her those tricks upon the honest and unwary by which 

irofts throve at times. “My mother used to thrash 
me with a stick a good deal when I was a gal,’ Crofts 
would say ; “but then I wasn’t so quick as the others, 
and took a sight o’ teaching afore I larnt to use my 
fingers properly. I thought she’d killed me once, for 
the doctor was sent for, and there was a bit of a stir; 
but it was all my tiresomeness, and served me right 
enough. The old woman never let me want bit or sup 
all my life, in luck or out of luck, and I shall go back 
and keep her company.” 

Even in this stolid, brute-like being, was a sense of 
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gratitude for what she considered past favours, and a 
love for the mother who had done so much to ruin her! 

Crofts was a fair prisoner—a woman who plodded on 
through her time and broke out not at all; a strong 
woman, handy as a labour-woman, quiet and inoffensive 
in her way. She had one grievance at which she 
murmured at times; there was not quite enough to eat 
either for breakfast, dinner, or tea. She possessed an 
excellent appetite, and was very particular as to her 
share of the good things which Government had 
provided for her. 

“T wish that you’d serve out proper,” she said once; 
“T don’t believe that my meat’s ever weighed ; I get it 
all sizes, and as cold as a stone, and they don’t pour 
out my gruel fair, but sloshes it over and gives short 
measure, I know. That’s Jackson.” 

Jackson being a woman who was allowed to serve 
out the cans at this period, and who followed the 
inatron down the wards for that purpose. 

Crofts, with plenty to cat, was satisfied with ler 
position, and took her “ durance vile” with consummate 
philosophy. Zhey had not acted quite right in giving 
her four years, aud it was evident that the judge had 
had a spite azainst her; but the four years once before 
her, it was part of her plan to make the best of them. 
Let her get as much to eat and drink as possible, see 
that her blanket was as thick as other people’s, and 
that her cell was free from draughts, and she would jog 
along until her time was up. She could not read or 
write; she was the worst needlewoman that was ever 
in a prison, and was continually pricking herself with 
her needle ; she was not fond of mat-makine—this in 
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the mat-making times at Millbank—but she was no 
sufferer from despondency in consequence. She was 
one of the very rare species which evinces a complete 
dislike to work of any kind, and I believe that she was 
never happier than when sitting in a corner of her cell 
staring vacantly at the opposite wall. 

There is even a doubt in some matrons’ minds if she 
thought at all on most occasions. 

‘What are you thinking about, Crofts ?’’ was asked 
one day. 

‘‘T’m not thinking, Miss,” she said, almost in- 
dignantly. 

“Why, you must be thinking of something. 

“T’m sure I ain’t; I don’t think werry often, Miss, 
because it bothers me!” | 

And to glance at Crofts through the “inspection ” 
after work-hours, and see her sittine with that stolid 
vacuousness of expression on her face which never 
varied till the gas was tumed out for the night, was 
to believe in her power to suspend all thought, and 
keep her mind in a perfect state of rest. 

When she became a kitchen-woman, after a while, 
she was clever at snatching stray bits of meat from 
the dinner-cans in “cutting-up” time, and consuming 
them on the sly, and her powers of observation were 
manifested in her remarks upon the different modicums 
of beef and potatoes before her. 

*“T wonder who'll get that, now,” she would say ; 
“that’s a dollop for one. You’ve weighed that in a 
hurry, Miss.”’ 

Crofts would keep her eye on that particular can, 
and even at times manceuvre so that it should fall to 
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her own share, if she was in any way connected with 
the distribution in the wards. 

At chapel her one failing was sleep, against which 
she struggled all she could, looking piteously out of 
one drowsy eye at the matron in charge, and snatching 
at slumber by instalments whenever she was certain 
that inattention in other quarters had directed less 
observation to herself. When her time was nearly at 
anend, she betrayed no particular animation at the 
ptospect. She was at Brixton Prison then, a hale and 
stout woman, who had taken care of herself, had been 
satisfied with her position, and husbanded her resources. 

In a few days she should be free, and she was 
going back to her mother. She should keep very honest, 
she told the matron; she would go to church every 
Sunday, she informed the chaplain ; but she would go 
back to the old woman and see if she was well and 
comfortable, and wanted any help. ' 

And she drifted back to the old woman accordingly, 
nut beheving that she had done much harm to anybody 
in the whole course of her life, and thinking herself, 
upon the whole, a rather better woman than the rest of 
the tribe by whom she had been surrounded. 

Nine months afterwards, under a different name, 
she made her re-appearance, and was settled to her 
new position within half an hour after her arrival. 

“ Well, here I ain again, my dear,” was her impudent 
remark to her reception officer, “I thought you 
couldn’t do without me!” 
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CHAPTER XXII 
PRISON PRIDE 


As there exists in good society a pride that stands very 
far removed from vanity, so in the midst of the bad 
society to which the reader has been introduced, lingers 
a pride which, in its strange phases of development, is 
worth alluding to. 

To a prisoner’s vanity—a woman’s desire to make 
the best of herself--I have already directed attention 
in my first work. The arts of colouring the cheeks 
from shreds of cloth; of compounding pomatum from 
candle-crease and dinner fat; altering the dress to 
fashionable lengths; of arranging the hair after a 
new style; and of extemporising a looking-glass, ete. 
have been already detailed; but to a lugher degree 
of vanity—vanity beyond self-adornment, and to a 
pride in something more than a good personal appear- 
ance—I have not given more than a passing word. 
My friends have yet to learn that there are really 
proud prisoners in our midst, women who stand upon 
their dignity, and women who are proud of their 
“ surroundings.” . 

In the first place, for instance, there are women who 
have no vanity, but who exhibit a characteristic pride 
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in the cleanliness of their cells, and look superciliously 
at the cells of their neighbours. 

I remember seing in Glasgow a female prisoner whose 
pride was in the decoration of her cell—a pride that is 
not allowed to gain ground in our English establish- 
ments, That decoration chiefly consisted in the tops 
of reels of cotton, the tinsel paper from which shirt 
buttons had been removed, a picture or two that had 
been sent in a letter, or been part of that letter, and 
was & home reminiscence that was worth treasuring— 
all little ornaments to be proud of, and considered 
worth preserving. 

Attempts have been made by our prisoners to add 
new features of ornamentation to their cells; but the 
rule is against decoration, and a great “litter” would 
certainly be the consequence. One woman, more inge- 
nious than her contemporaries, and more defiant also of 
the rules, suddenly surprised her matron by an elabo- 
rate festoon of pink paper, torn from the inner 
lining of her bonnet and those of her associates 
and arranged in artistic fashion round three sides of 
her cel. I believea “ break-out ” was the consequence 
of the removal of her property. 

There are various phases of prison pride—one, not 
the least startling, a pride in the length of the sentence. 
A long-timed woman, or a “lifer,” asserts some airs of 
superiority over the rest very often, and that supe- 
riority is allowed by the prisoners, who evince quite a 
respect for the unfortunate, providing too much boasting 
does not ensue in consequence. 

It is worthy of remark that murderesses invariably 
look down upon common thieves, and treat them with 
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considerable hauteur. A grim, heart-chilling pride 
this ; but none the less pride, demonstrating itself at all 
times, and asserting its predominance. A comparison 
having been made on one occasion between the con- 
duct of a thief and that of a woinan serving her time 
for a gross case of child-murder, the latter started up 
indignantly : 

“Do you compare that wretch to me—that low 
thief ?” she cried, with hands clenched, and eyes 
flashing at the speaker. 

In cases of quarrels between the women, when taunts 
are given and received sotto voce, in the airing-ground 
or in the laundry, the crimes for which the women are 
suffering imprisonment are flung at one another with- 
out compunction, but the woman who has blvod on 
her hands generally gains the mastery in words. 

“My father and mother were respectable people,” 
she will cry, “and lived respectably, Yours were 
thieves—all your family were pickpockets—you know 
they were!” 

“ They never cut people’s throats, or knocked babies’ 
brains out,” the other will answer, sullenly. 

“Because they hadn’t the pluck, and were afraid— 
the low-spirited sneaks, every one of thern.” 

Then the temper of the pickpocket is aroused, and, 
bafiled in argument, she will speedily come to blows, 
if the matrons are not within earshot, and prompt to 
interfere, 

That class which is made up of professional thieves 
—the largest class of all our prison stock—has a pride 
to manifest, however. It was shown very charac- 
teristically upon one occasion, when a new kind of 
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shawl was distributed amongst the women for winter 
wear—a rough, thick shawl, warm and comfortable 
enough, but certainly possessing but little claim to 
elegance of style. The women received their shawls, 
critically inspected them, held them to the light, held 
them at a distance, shook their heads over the material. 

“Hanged if they ain’t workus shawls!” exclaimed 
one woman at last, “just the things the poor workus 
critters walk about in.” 

Every prisoner is above the workhouse of course; 
almost every prisoner would prefer the gaol to that 
mismanaged institution. The workhouse is the lowest 
depth to the criminal mind—its dict is justly despised, 
its inhabitants are very low, and miserably poor. 

“This is a queer sort of gruel, Miss,” a woman said 
once, as she turned her “pint ’’ round and round in her 
hands; “regular workus stuff to-night. Anyone would 
think I was a pauper.”’ 

There was an occasion when the food at Millbank 
was altogether far from first-rate, and the prisoners 
were not slow to detect a difference in the quality of 
their provisions, and to protest against it. 

“Tt isn’t good,” one shrieked. 

The principal matron, who had condescended to 
listen to their complaints, hazarded the trite remark 
that they were better fed than the honest poor, and 
should be less quick to show their discontent. 

“Hark at her!” cried a voice; “she compares us 
to the charity people; what next will she call us, I 
wonder ?”’ 

This prison pride can be worked upon by a clever 
officer—for there is a pride that is fond of notice 
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from the matron in charge, and when kept to itself 
can be used to make a fair servant of the prisoner. 
But if the prisoner be not of a reticent disposition, 
there is an inclination to domineer over her sisters 
in misfortune, and this jealous natures promptly 
resist, 

Then there is a very legitimate pride amongst the 
better class of women; the pride of being trusted, 
the pride of the bedroom-woman in dusting and 
cleaning, with her officer absent and things that can 
be stolen about, articles which are not touched in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. There is the 
pride, too, shown in a Number One badge, and the 
quiet superiority evinced over the Number Twos and 
Threes—the odd, patronizing way, very trying to the 
tempers of the less lucky numbers; or the haughty 
stand-off-ishness shown by those whose heads are 
turned by the height to which they have ascended. 
Women with this kind of pride often make the best 
of prisoners; and they are the worst and most hopeless 
cases which show no pride in anything. 

The last instance of a prisoner’s pride that occurs to 
me at the present moment was a pride born of shame, 
and yet a pride that was touching. 

It was exemplified in a young and handsome prisoner, 
who had been led astray, she confessed, abandoned to 
the streets, and then had at last taken to stealing, and 
was caught and caged. Her pride was in something 
very far away from her—in a child that had been 
born to her after her abandonment, and was kept by 
a friend who was more honest than herself. 

“T shall go and see her the first day I’m out of this,” 
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she said, once, “and tell her I’ve come back from my 
situation abroad.” 

“Ts she not aware that you are in prison ?” 

“Bless you, I wouldn’t let her know it for the 
world; I shall go back to her, and she will never be 
the wiser.” 

“Can you trust the person with whom you have 
placed her ?”’ 

“T hope so. If she told, [’d kill her!” 

The woman turned pale at the idea, but brightened 
up the instant afterwards. 

“Ah! she’s a good sort ; she’d never split upon me, 
and make my little Janey frightened of her mother. 
I wish you could see that child, Miss.” 

So in prison it may be seen that there are poor 
pariahs not without their pride—their pomps and 
vanities—their yearnings to be thought better by some 
folk than they really are. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
SARAII SWINSFORD 


THIS 1s one of the prisoners whose names I feel 
compelled to change, for she belongs to the class that 
comes not back to complete an old sentence, or begin 
a new one. <A very troublesome prisoner—trying to 
officers by her very ingenuity and daring—but, taken 
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for all in all, not the worst specimen to which I shall 
have to allude before this book is ended. 

A woman like my last character in one respect— 
a prisoner whose length of sentence did not prey upon 
her spirits, and who made the best of her bad bargain 
with the law, 

A slight little woman was Sarah Swinsford, with a 
sense of humour in her that cropped out at unseasonable 
periods, and with an audacity that no punishment 
could altogether check. She was a prisoner on the 
charge of uttering false coin, and had been connected 
with coiners all her life. Her husband, it was asserted 
by herself, had been discharged from the Mint for 
negligence of duty, and had, therefore, wreaked his 
vengeance on the Mint by starting a pewter and leaden 
currency of his own. 

According to Sarah Swinsford’s opinion, a very 
clever man was Mr. S., neat in his counterfeits and 
mulling, and clever enough to keep out of trouble, 
whilst his better, but less prudent, half fell into it. 

“T did all the passing that I could,” she said, “ till 
they wouldn’t take any more, and laid a plan to catch 
me. If I had had my eyes about me, though, I 
shouldn’t have been here.” 

Sarah was a woman excessively partial to her 
profession, and inclined to consider it more respectable 
than any of her contemporaries’ trades, She made 
no parade about her innocence—on the contrary, was 
disposed to think that the honest world had not taken 
into sufficient account the ingenuity and perseverance 
of her partner. 

“J am sure that nobody works harder than my 
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husband,” she would say, and always with an emphasis 
on husband that was galling to her hearers, at times ; 
“he works like a slave for every penny !” 

In the workroom, on one occasion, she took advan- 
tage of the matron’s inattention to show the ease 
with which bad money could be put out of sight 
when suspicion was aroused, or, worse still, when the 
police had been sent for. There were some dozens 
of buttons on the table, and Swinsford seized these 
wherewith to illustrate her experiments. 

“You've only to pack them away one after the 
other, so—and down they run—and where’s your 
evidence ?” 

sutton after button was passed into the mouth, 
and swallowed readily—Swinsford, in her excitement, 
taking rather more than was good for her possibly, 
and, at all events, arousing the horror of her 
watchers. 

“Stop her :—stop her, Miss cried one woman, 
mmore off her guard than the rest; “she'll kill herself. 
She’s swallowing all the bone buttons, and she'll choke 
in a minute !” 

But Swinsford suffered not in the least from her 
rash experiment; and she was always prépared to 
divert the monotony of a work-room by exhibiting her 
capacity for swallowing. 

She was a loquacious prisoner, and required inces- 
sant watching ; when watched too closely, she resented 
the liberty by a break-out that put her ward into 
commotion for the rest of the day. “Anything for a 
change,’” was her motto; and she has been often 
known, in defiance of all rule, to break suddenly into 
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song, and to continue singing in open rebellion till 
summarily removed. 

“Tt’s no good going on like this,’’ she would say, 
after three or four weeks’ good behaviour; “here’s for 
a row—who’ll help me ?” 

And it was not at all difficult to find two or three 
penal-class women to help her, and arrange a general 
smashing at an hour most distasteful to the officer. 

A mendacious woman was Mrs. Swinsford also, in- 
clined to start false reports, and exaggerate minor cases, 
setting prisoners by the cars very frequently. She 
was even the means of keeping a whole staff of matrons 
uneasy for the day, by maintaining that a certain 
Jones had asserted that she was possessed of a knife, 
with which she intended to stick her principal at the 
first convenient opportunity. Poor Jones was the 
victim of this practical joke as well as the officers ; she 
had to be turned out of her cell, to be stripped and 
searched, and to be put in another cell for security’s 
sake, Swinsford maintaining, upon further questioning, 
that she had seen the knife herself, so that there could 
be no mistake about it. 

On one occasion she initated a trick not unfrequent 
in prison, that of giving vent to a shrill cry in the 
middle of the night, calculated to wake and excite the 
women, and keep the night-officer perplexed. 

This annoyance had been carried on very success- 
fully by her predecessor without detection—I have 
mentioned the incident in “ Female Life in Prison ”— 
and Swinsford, naturally imitative, and anxious to 
shine in the same line, began at twelve o’clock at nicht 
to indulge in one long miserable wail. 
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On the second evening the discovery was made of 
the offender; although Swinsford, with many solemn 
asseverations, declared that it was a mistake of the 
officer. Swinsford was prepared for a report the next 
day, and its infallible result; but, to her astonishment, 
no notice was taken of last night’s outcry. This was 
a riddle to her; and Swinsford naturally congratulated 
herself on her lucky escape, and was even heard to 
declare to a fellow-prisoner that she would give them 
another ‘“‘rouser” that very evening, because, if the 
voice stopped suddenly, it would be naturally attributed 
to her, and the matron would be “down upon her” in 
the morning. 

But the matrons were “down upon her” in the 
evening instead ; and, acting upon instructions reccived 
from a clear-headed principal, suddenly made their 
appearance in her cell about half-past nine in the 
evening, when she was indulging in a preliminary 
sleep, before waking up for the night. 

“Now, Swinsford, get up and dress, please!” was 
the command issued forth, to that lady’s amazement. 

“Dress !—what for ?—what’s the matter?” gasped 
out the bewildered prisoner. 

“You're to be removed into another ward to-night.” 

“Qh! that’s it,” said Swinsford, comprehending the 
whole facts of the case on the instant—that’s your 
plan. Now, if you don’t hear a noise to-night, you'll 
make sure it’s me, I suppose?” she added, ironically, 

“We shall have our suspicions.” 

« And I’m to come back in the morning ?” 

“Ves—if you behave yourself.” 

Swinsford turned out and dressed herself, protesting 
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against the gross irregularity of the whole proceeding, 
and was marched out of her cell and into the refrac- 
tory ward some distance off, and locked up for the 
night. On that evening the prisoners slept soundly, 
and the following morning Swinsford appeared in her 
old place, sullen and thoughtful. 

The next night, at the same hour, and when Swins- 
ford was fast asleep again, the officers once more 
presented themselves, ° 

“Now, Swinsford—wake up, please. We're wait- 
ing.” 

“What—at it again!” yelled Swinsford; “ you don’t 
mean to say that you’re going to walk me off to-night ?” 

“It’s the superintendent’s orders.”’ 

“But I don’t make the noise—I never made the 
noise, I tell you.” 

‘We don’t accuse you,’ was the polite response 
afforded her, although it was gently insinuated at the 
time that, as her removal certainly conduced to the 
peace anil quietness of the establishment, that removal 
would be continued for the present. 

This novel method of procedure was somewhat per- 
plexing to Swinsford, who was led off quietly to her 
lodgings for the night again. 

“TY s’pose you'll keep this game up?” she asked, 
duiing her transit. 

“Until you promise not to disturb the women again.” 

“But IT never did it,” was the old assertion here. 

“Very well; then you can’t be accused to-night, and 
we shall find out the right woman in time”—a con- 
splatory assurance which did not tend to raise the 
spirits of the victim. 
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The third night the matrons called again, and Swins- 
ford was found, sitting on the edge of the bed, dressed 
and waiting for them. 

“ Not been in bed, Swinsford 2” 

‘“No—nor ain’t a-goin’ to while you keep up this 
game. Why, I never knowed anything like it in my 
life. You'll kill a woman in time.” 

‘‘ Are you ready ?” 

“© Oh, I’m ready, fast enough. Mind you, I'll ‘smash’ 
for this, if you keep it up much longer.”’ 

As it was not intended to provoke the prisoner un- 
necessarily, but only to give her a mild punishment for 
her own wilfulness, it was delicately hinted the next 
day that if Mrs. Swinsford would promise not to indulge 
in her falsetto at twelve P.M. again, the nocturnal visits 
of the matrons would cease from that time. But Mrs. 
Swinsford, firm to the last, maintained her innocence 
of the noise, which had so singularly disappeared for the 
last three nights. 

“ Well, we'll try the effect of your remaining again, 
Swinsford,” was the assurance given her; ‘‘ just for one 
night, mind.” 

“ And if there’s a row, youre sure to say I did it?” 

“We are sure to change your quarters the next 
night, at all events.” 

Swinsford was very thoughtful fur the remainder of 
the day; the novelty of the punishment had rendered 
her ruminative; and the change from one bed to 
another, after having been once comfortably settled, 
was not a thing to be desired. 

“Good night, Miss ——,” she cried to her officer, as 
she turned into bed, with quite a sigh of pleasure at 
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the consciousness of no intruders upon her repose that 
night; “you'll find it just the same whether I’m here 
or out of here—because I didn’t do it.” 

But, at all events, Swinsford did it not again, and the 
prisoners slept peacefully for the remainder of her stay 
amongst them in that particular pentagon. 

Sbe was drafted to another prison shortly afterwards, 
where her eccentricities—save in button swallowing— 
were not particularly developed, and where she was 
good prisoner enough, upon the whole, to gain a Number 
One badge, and remain sober and discreet for the re- 
mainder of her stay. 

To the best of ny belief, this was her first and last 
experience of penal servitude. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE LAUNDRY AT BRIXTON PRISON 


A DESCRIPTION of the prison laundry as it was at the 
Surrey Prison may be of interest to the general reader, 
and has not hitherto found a place in my prison 
reminiscences. 

The readers of “Jane Cameron” may remember a 
little incident connected with that prisoner’s career, 
wherein the laundry is casually alluded to, as the scene 
of action for a quarrel concerning a pilfering of soap. 
But the laundry is deserving of a more extended 
description, as one great feature in prison government 
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In the first place, and in the second as a sphere where 
prison character is allowed to develop itself, and 
whence incidents grave and gay, and worthy of remark, 
frequently occur. 

In all prison laundries are congregated the “ labour- 
women”; the women who are the best behaved and the 
most to be trusted ; the women who are trusted too far 
now and then, as we shall prove before our chapter 
closes. 

A very fair trial of the prisoners is attempted in the 
laundry, and could the plan be carried out with less 
of the associative principle the result would be more 
satisfactory than it is. A place where there is more 
hard work but less restraint, and a place which all 
good-conduct women strive to attain, even at the 
expense of “a hard day’s wash.” 

The most comfortable and unprisonlike quarters 
for the women, but a berth far from eligible for the 
matron on duty—the parboiled, half-stewed laundry 
officer. 

The laundry at Brixton Prison was a large edifice 
built away from the prison proper, and surrounded 
by the airing-grounds, Here, in the spacious rooms 
appertaining to this edifice was done at one time the 
washing for Pentonville, Millbank and Drixton ; here, 
for tive days out of seven, were life and bustle more 
peculiar to the working of a large establishment than 
to a convict prison. In the bottom rooms the washing 
itself was proceeded with; on the upper floors the 
mangling, ironing, folding, ete. 

From Monday to Friday in the week there were a 
hundred women to be seen in the laundry—all women 
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who, by dint of perseverance and good conduct, had 
gained their Number One badge.* There were women 
who could be trusted at most times, but who were 
certainly not guarded by any imposing force, two 
matrons and a principal being considered sutticient to 
keep this large body of prisoners in order. And a 
fair amount of order was kept, it may be said, though 
the force of matrons might have been increased with 
advantage. 

T consider the post of laundry officer to be one of 
great responsibility, and not free from danger; the 
women are in large numbers, and there would be no 
help at hand in case of one of those émeutes from 
which the best requlated prisons are not free. 

Certainly the prisoners at work in laundries are 
good-conduct women, but there are hard, defiant, evil 
minds amongst them, and the female convict is far 
from trustworthy at the best. Itis fortunate that the 
female prisoners seem totally unable to conspire, to keep 
of one mind even upon their own special grievances ; 
they are quarrelsome, jealous, and disputations amonest 
themselves, and when an outbreak of a minor character 
occurs, they are split into sections at once, and are 
prepared to wage war against each other. But cases 
have occurred where one feeling has pervaded thie 
general body of prisoners—I have already alluded to 
them in these pages and elsewhere—and I am not of 
opinion that it is quite safe for the matrons, or quite 
fair to them, to allow them to be so egregiously out- 
numbered in prison laundries. 


* The badge system is fully described in “Female Life in 
Prison.” 
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I question if it be politic, even as regards the order 
of an establishment, for women are scattered over five 
or six large rooms, and the restless matrons have their 
work to do to keep “peace and quietness ” in “silence 
hours.”’ 

There is more latitude allowed with the tongue in 
this portion of the prison—four hours’ silence being 
only required during a long day’s work. Between the 
“silent hours,’ if a certain amount of decorum be 
preserved, the women are allowed to converse on 
matters most congenial to themselves, and here is the 
evil of the association system again—here is undone in 
a minute all the day’s work of the chaplain, 

The character and ability of the matron are no less 
tested in the governance of this part of the prison, than 
is the disposition of the women under her. The best 
officers can maintain a perfect silence in “ silence time,” 
but the irresolute and weak might as well endeavour to 
still Babel. The women know their matrons and know 
when it is safe to impose upon them; what officers are 
nervous in their company ; who are conciliatory ; who 
are firm without being severe, and who are severe with- 
out being firm. And according to the matron on duty, 
so is the order of the laundry. 

The labour-women enter upon their duties at six in 
the morning, and begin washing and scrubbing at once. 
Breakfast is served in the laundry, and then work 
is proceeded with till half-past twelve, when the 
women are marshalled into rank and go back to their 
cells to dinner. At two o'clock they proceed to work 
again, and remain in the laundry till eight o’clock in 
the evening, their tea being brought in meanwhile 
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at about half-past four. Tne work ceases for chapel 
twice a day, of course. Exercise of laundry-women in 
summer time is from six A.M. till half-past six; in 
winter from twelve to half-past twelve p.m. A hard 
day’s work, the reader perceives, but certainly a work 
greatly preferred to sedentary pursuits—work that is 
granted as a boon, and proves that the labour system is 
worth testing on a larger scale. The women strive for 
service in the prison laundry, partly for the association 
no doubt, but partly for the relief that it is to be up 
and stirring. 

There is a slight difference in the diet allowed to 
laundry-women, and the theorists who advocate the 
“starvation system ’”’ may protest against this, if they 
will. The difference is necessary. 

There is an allowance of an ounce, or perhaps an 
ounce and a half, more meat to each woman for dinner, 
and the meat is given out with soup and puvtatoes, 
instead of with potatoes alone; also, there is cheese 
served at eleven o'clock. This is the legitimate labour 
diet, and necessary to keep the women strong enough 
for work, 

I am inclined to consider that the silence hours 
might be extended in this part of the prison with 
advantage, although it would be a dangerous rule to 
begin with old prisoners, and add to the responsibilities 
of the two poor hard-worked matrons and their principal. 
Hight to nine, and eleven to twelve a.M., and three to 
four, and six to seven P.M., are the only silence hours ; 
and even at these times the difficulty exists of pre- 
serving order, as I have said. At other times, the 
murmuring over the wash-tub or the ironing-boards 
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sounds like an angry sea, and there are times not 
unfrequent when voices are high-pitched, and the 
matron has all her work before her to maintain any 
discipline amongst the women. 

The women are disputatious, as already remarked, 
and the soap question is always in the ascendant in the 
“‘washing-house.” The prisoners are always on the 
watch for stray pieces of soap—which is handy for 
smoothing the hair, for instance—and quick is the eye 
to detect an error in a contemporary who, in her 
absence of mind, places her soap by her tub-side 
instead of in her pocket, and quick are the fingers to 
confiscate it. 

Quarrels about the soap are constantly recurring in 
the laundry; there is no honour amongst soap-thieves ; 
women will rob their dearest pals of the two or three 
o’clock soaps, and maintain till the last, and with all 
the power at their command, their innocence of the 
defalcation. 

Good-conduct women these—Number One women— 
but thieves of the first order, and terribly fond of 
soap ! 

teturning from the laundry in the winter nights, 
instances have occurred of prisoners slipping from the 
ranks and hiding amongst the bushes in the ainng- 
ground, and in the dark tle matrons have no small 
trouble to keep their unruly flock in rank and file. 
What there is of prison humour, of levity in the female 
character, leaps out here, and the merry laugh rings 
suddenly forth as the girl or woman forgets the prison 
in which she is for an instant, essays some pleasantry 
amongst her fallen sisterhood, and “chances ” a report. 
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In the prison laundry all the evil of these wild 
natures has asserted itself at times. In one quarrel 
between two women on the old grievance of soap, I 
remember, the injured one—that is, the woman who 
had been foolish enough not to pocket her soap—main- 
taining with many oaths her intention to put the thief 
in the copper as soon as she caught her; and as 
the offender was small, and the offended one a 
giantess, it was considered necessary to keep one of 
them away from the laundry until the sense of 
wrong had become, less acute. 

The women have too many opportunities to commit 
mischief and to avenge fancied injuries in the prison 
laundry, then. Will the directors of our Government 
prisons consider that the hint 1s worth attending 
to, and that this is an error which might be easily 
remedied ? 

Every woman at work in the laundry should not 
have command over the boiling water, tor instance ; 
and I question if the institution of one or two honest 
and powerful laundresses—women on the establishment 
—would not be of service in this place. 

Some years ago a serious incident, and an incident 
that might have been still more appalling, occurred at 
the Brixton laundry. 

There had been a quarrel amongst the women— 
again, in this instance, concerning a missing piece of 
soap; high words had ensued, and the principal 
inatron in charge, resenting the infringement of rules 
and defiance of order, had sent for the male ofticers to 
remove the violent prisoner from the laundry. This 
had been the last feather to turn the scale against all 
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obedience, and the prisoner, mad with rage at her 
threatened removal, the loss of her badge and posi- 
tion, dipped her pail into the copper and dis- 
charged its contents at the officer who had given her 
offence. 

The principal matron was not quick enough to avoid 
the boiling fluid that was hurled towards her, and 
screamed for assistance in her agony; then ensued all 
that wild turmoil and consternation, that prison panic 
which follows a deed of violence which is not common 
to prison life. 

The prisoners were the first to secure the guilty 
woman, and to bear away the scalded matron to her 
room ; but the harm was done, and no after-punishment 
of the offender could remedy the evil, 

The matron, it was said, had managed to evade the 
full force of the boiling suds, although so seriously 
scalded as to be confined to her bed for weeks 
afterwards. 

It may be seen from this that the best of prisoners 
are not to be trusted, and that in the heat of passion 
a woman is ready to forfeit all those privileges which it 
has taken years of self-restraint to attain in order 
to have her revenge on the matron or prisoner. The 
hour will come for a passionate outburst with many 
of these women, and then the matron must fight for 
her life—for help will not be always at hand whilst 
Prison Boards are partial to working their systems 
on reduced scales. Still the prison laundry at Brixton 
was well conducted on the whole, and the offences 
against order were few and far between. Thanks, 
however, to the forbearance of the majority of prisoners, 
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rather than to the strength of the staff, or the means at 
hand for a snecessful defence. 

And whether a matron should owe anything to a 
prisoner’s consideration or not, is hardly a difficult 
question to answer. 


CHAPTER XXV 
MARY ANN EVANS 


THIS is an instance of a woman—a penal class woman 
—who fought against her own life, won the battle, and 
died. 

One of the worst class of women—a refractory and 
an “ incorrigible ”—without the strength or the consti- 
tution to make breakings-out at all sutisfactory to her- 
self, 

Mary Ann Evans came into prison on a charge, I 
believe, of shoplifting—a woman from whom one might 
have argued a peaceable time of prison service. A 
fragile woman enough, thin and spare, and cadaverous, 
wno brought death in her face to Millbank, Ap- 
pearances were deceptive in this case, for Evans soon 
proved herself one of the vicious class, tenacious of her 
rights, well up in prison rules, and ready at all times 
to break out upon untenable grounds. 

A few days brought a report upon her, which report 
was followed by an outbreak—a shivering of glass, and a 
desperate fight with the male officers who arrived to 
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remove her from the ward. She wasa woman who never 
took things quietly, who would not even go quietly to 
the dark, and who, in her wild fits of frenzy, had no 
more regard for her own health than she had for other 
people’s. 

I sketch her in these pages for her consistency of 
character, as a woman who, from the beginning to the 
end of her career—and that career was terminated in 
prison——maintained a steady and desperate opposition 
“to the rules.” As a specimen of a woman who would 
not give in—who was not even grateful for the rules 
being at times, and for her health’s sake, disregarded— 
she is worth a passing notice here. 

She was anxious, I fancy, to earn a reputation in 
prison annals, and amongst prisoners, as a woman im- 
possible to tame; kind words had no effect upon her, 
hard ones scemed but to excite her more. Had she 
possessed the strength of a Cope or a Ball—two 
women whose muscular powers I have mentioned at 
full length in my first prison book—she would have 
been quite as notorious as they, and it was a source of 
intense vexation to Evans, that she was sometimes tuo 
ill to leave her bed and take her “ fling” with the 
rest. 

Her heart was always with the insubordinates, and 
her regrets were that they had “ broken-out ” more often 
than she had; if she did not get speedily better she 
feared they would distance her completely ! 

“ Please God,” she said, one day in the infirmary, “I 
shall be well enough to get out of this next week, and 
once in my ward, Pll have a little life, and set things 
going again !”’ 
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And this shadow of a woman, who crept to and fro 
with difficulty, once returned to her ward, seven days 
would not pass without her being in full fury—wild, 
blasphemous, and violent, setting aside all restraint, and 
defying to the last her officers and all official force. 
Warnings of the danger that she was in had no 
effect upon Mary Ann Evans; she laughed at danger, 
and ridiculed her own weak health. She could not 
realize her own position, it was said; she was not so 
strong as she could wish, but that was her own fault, 
and could be remedied when she liked. She was not 
going to die—only to serve the prison people out for 
putting her in there! They should remember Mary 
Ann Evans as long as they hved—and those who have 
been ,placed in immediate contact with her are not 
likely ever to forget her. 

At Brixton Prison—where, on account of her health 
rather than of any good )chaviour, she was drafted 
permanently—her strength began rapidly to fail her, but 
whilst the power was left her to do mjury to her cell, 
her ofticer, or herself, she exercised it, reckless of all 
consequences. 

Very weak and ill she beeame at last; racked by a 
terrible cough which there was no stopping; a woman 
frail and ghastly, drifting on to the last stage of con- 
sumption, and yet disregardful of herdanger. In those 
days of utter weakness, herone regret was that she was 
not strong enough to break out “ like the rest of them ;” 
that she was obliged to rest quietly in her bed in the 
infirmary and curse the weakness which kept her there 
a prisoner. 

Her fellow-patienits even ventured to remonstrate 
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with her when her excitement had brought on a 
prostration that was almost like death, save that she 
could hear all that was addressed to her, and answer 
in a whisper; but their protests had no effect upon her. 

“When she got stronger”—and she should get 
stronger presently, for all that the doctor said—“ let 
everybody lovk out, that’s all!” 

When the news reached her occasionally that an old 
refractory had amended the error of her ways and 
sobered down, Evans’s one remark was that the penitent 
was a fool and a sneak, and should have known better. 

She was a Roman Catholic prisoner, and quiet and 
respectful enough to the priest, who sought to awaken 
in her a sense of contrition and a promise of amend- 
ment; but after he liad left her she would resume her 
old discourse to the infirmary patients, and rail against 
the matrons and the rules. 

It was known at last that the woman whom I term 
vans had nota week to live; it was doubted if she 
could survive more than three or four days. I think I 
am right in saying that she was informed, gently and 
cousiderately, of her state, and that she looked hard at 
her informants and expressed no regrets for her past 
life, and no fears for the future. 

Two days before this obdurate woinan’s death, she 
startled the infirmary nurse by her last break-out—her 
last feeble attempt to set her will in opposition to the 
authorities. 

“Mrs. Smith,’ she said to that estimable officer 
above referred to, “I sha’n’t stand this any longer; I’ve 
been here quite long enough, and Tim going into the 
airing-ground.”’ 
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The infirmary nurse gently insinuated that Evans’ 
health would not allow of so dangerous a step being 
recommended, 

“T tell you I'll go! I tell you I mean to go, too,” 
Evans cried with all the force left in her. “I've 
been kept here long enough, and nobody shall try to 
stop me!” 

* But you can’t walk?” 

“T can be carried, I suppose, by some of the women. 
Because I can’t walk, that’s no reason why I shouldn't 
have air, unless you want to kill me.” 

Evans betrayed so much excitement, evinced so deter- 
mined an intention to give way to all the passion at her 
cominand, that assurances were given that she should 
be carried to the airing-ground, if the doctor would 
grant the requisite permission, etc. Evans was pacified 
with considerable difficulty, and the matron secured at 
last that quietness which is not very often disturbed 
in infirmary quarters. 

Evans lay still, with a sullen expression of counte- 
nance, that did not clear away till the afternoon, when it 
was hoped that the thought of change in the airing- 
ground had been forgotten, 

Then she called the infirmary nurse to her, and said, 
with a grim smile : 

“Never mind about the airing-ground.” 

“Tam glad you have altered your mind,” observed 
the officer. 

“JT never meant to go—I never thought of going!” 
was the quick response here; “I did it to makea bit of 
a breeze, that’s all. Only nonsense of mine!” 

That is the last evidence on record of Evans’ 
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opposition, or the wish to act differently, and in a 
contrary direction to that which others had indicated. 
She was taken worse the following day, and lost all 
consciousness of things around her. She passed on the 
next day from life to death, and became an item in the 
doctor’s report for the year. 

Her’s was a nature that seemed impossible to impress 
by good words, or to subdue by harsh measures— 
a nature many specimens of which are to be seen in 
our female prisons, and which constitute the most 
formidable obstacle in the way of criminal reforma- 


tion. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ON PUNISHMENTS AND REWARDS 


THE question remains still a vexed one—“ How to 
>unish our criminals ?”’—in what way to correct without 
lusing power and dignity, or without further debasing 
the criminal character. And in a female convict prison 
the question is still more pressing; there discipline 
cannot always be maintained in full force, for the world 
is aware by this time that the prisoners are reckless of 
consequences when ‘the mad fit” is on them, Many 
methods of punishment for disobedience have been 
attempted, with more or less success ; but the difficulties 
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are still manifold, and he will be a benefactor to his 
Species who originates a simple and powerful deterrent 
to acts of disobedience. I believe that that deterrent 
will be found in an inverse way, as it were—that is, in 
offering more encouragement to prisoners to persevere 
in good behaviour, rather than in inventing new 
systems of suppression by physical force or solitary 
treatment. 

Looking at our present mode of punishment in our 
Government prisons—that is, in our female prisons, for 
example—one cannot but be struck with the similarity 
of treatment adopted in a gaol and in an old-fashioned, 
badly-managed girl’s school. 

There is the punishment of diet—-the bread-and- 
water theory ; there is the punishment of coerciou—the 
tight jacket and the handcuffs; and, finally, there is 
“the Dark ”—a miserable idea to render weak-minded 
prisoners confirmed lunatics, and to harden and pervert 
women whose strength of inind and body can resist the 
ordeal. 

One scarcely knows what to suggest in the place of 
these three failures—for failures they may be considered 
in the aggregate—but it is evident that the dark cell 
principle might be abolished without harm to the 
service. Women care so little for the dark cell that 
they scheme to get there sometimes for the sake of the 
adjacent “ pal,’ as a grateful change from needlework 
and the “harass” of some officer or other who they 
fancy has a spite against them, for fifty reasons inexplic- 
able to anyone save a convict, and as incomprehensible 
to matrons as to the’ world. With delicate women 
it is a dangerous and unjustifiable punishment, for no 
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punishment which attacks the health has a right to 
exist for a single day in our convict estallishmeuts,* 

I think a common solitary cell, apart from the 
prison, would answer all the purposes of the dark cell 
and if the woman were compelled to earn her own 
liberty by doing double work for a certain period, in 
lieu of having no work to do, it might be an improve- 
ment on the present scheme. 

That is too terrible a punishinent to a woman who 
thinks at all—the penalty of perfect rest. For a day, 
or two days, it may be exercised with effect, but to pro- 
long that torture is certainly to affect the mind of the 
delinquent. An increase in the quantity of work, and 
a decrease in the quality of the same—a change from 
needlework to coir-picking, for instance—might have 
its effect upon the female convict mind. 

I do not speak very confidently of what is likely to 
be successful as a means of punishment, General rule 
will always be probably of little avail in female prisons 
it would be a wise step to adopt complete “ individuality 
of treatment’? in female convicts under punishnent. 
It might be possible, with trouble, to find out what 
each prisoner particularly objects to, and to act upon 
it accordingly, 

At Brixton Prison there existed the additional 
punishment of sending a woman back to Millbank; and 
when a woman was at all well-behaved, and had learned 


* Since the writing of this chapter, I have heard that the dark 
cell punishment has been modified. One Royal Commission on 
Prisons did me the honour to call the Directors’ attention to my 
remarks on dark cells, when, itis satisfactory to add, the Directors 
endorsed my opinions. 


A prisoner never liked a return to Millbank—the loss 
of her badge, the greater loss, perhaps, of her tea, the 
restrictions set, in twenty ways, upon her freedom of 
action, depressed her spirits very much when the 
sentence was passed upon her and she was carried 
away forthwith. The communication of the sentence, 
and the carrying out the same, were within a few 
minutes of each other; the woman was allowed no tiine 
for fresh outbreaks or for grieving over her transfer ; 
the matter had been settled in secret conclave long ago 
between the directors and the lady-superintendeut, and 
away went the “incorrigible,” often almost heart- 
broken, from oll the advantages which she had not 
sufficiently prized, 

This punishment of transfer—of being sent back to 
the old prisons—might be advantageously adopted, by 
the institution of several small prisous—the turning of 
some of our country gaols into “intermediates,” or 
of even instituting for the first fortnight or a month of 
a prisoner’s sentence a harder, sterner discipline, a dis- 
cipline shorn of every advantage, and to which a woman 
should never return unless acting in flagrant disobedience 
to all rule. It might be possible to make female pri- 
soners look back with terror to that first fortnight of 
penal servitude, and fight for ever afterwards to keep 
away from it. 

These are flying suggestions, which might not suc- 
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ceed in the working, but may be worth the trial when 
schemes more elaborate prove failures. What is the 
proper and most fitting punishment for prisoners does 
not readily rise to the surface. 

It is a more pleasant and more easy task to think of 
the best reward for good behaviour—for efforts at 
amendment. Here let me add that the principle of 
the badges at Brixton Prison worked very well, and 
that there were many who strove hard to gain the dis- 
tinction of being a Number One woman, and strove 
harder still to keep it. [ising by merit is worth 
adopting in the prison world; and the introduction of 
“the mark system” will, I hope and believe, prove a 
success, if not too much elaborated. That system must 
be very simple indeed for half our ignorant and dull 
prisoners to comprehend ; and if there be many rules 
and reculations wrapped round it, much of its moral 
effect will be lost in a female prison to a certainty. 

I takeit that a woman has only to understand that it 
is in her own hands to work upwards—to work off by 
marks a certain portion of her sentence. All women 
look anxiously, eagerly, forward for the liberty-day ; 
those who have any command over themselves at all 
will sacrifice a few outraged feelings, and curb a pro- 
pensity to break ont for the sake of scoring another day 
in their favour—of killing, as if were, one more black 
day under Government. 

The rumour has reached me that there is a little 
dissatisfaction amongst matrons as well as prisoners 
concerning the complications of the mark system, I 
trust that this is not a correct report; and that officers 
as well as women will exercise a little patience at the 
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commencement of what appears to be a step in the 
right direction. There can be no real complication in the 
matter, and I believe that, in both cases, the objection 
—if any exists—is that old-fashioned one to start on 
any new principle, that desire to keep eternally ruuning 
on in the old groove, which is the bane of all Govern- 
ment offices, and which stands in the way of any 
lasting benefit. 

In matters affecting the government of the prison 
world—that lurid and restless hemisphere, where a little 
good struggles with so much that is evidently bad— 
there can be no standing still. Wlule crime goes 
on, and new prisons have to be built, there must 
be something wrong in the old system which calls 
for remedy, There can be no rest to the ruling 
avents of the prison world without dunger to the 
ereater world of honest men: there must be no clinging 
to old-fashioned notions, whilst the numbers of our 
criminal classes are large, and no theory is sufficient to 
suppress evil, and keep the Father of all Evil at bay. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
PRISONERS’ CRAFT 


WITH time to spare, and inclination for the task, a 
volume that would not be uninteresting in its way 
might be written concerning the duplicity of prisoners, 
and the numerous schemes to secure their selfish ends. 
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Schemes to gain admittance into the infirmary by 
feigning diseases, and even producing diseases, have 
been alluded to in “ Female Life in Prison;” but the 
schemes to elude a matron’s vigilance, to get the better 
of a doctor or the deputy, to communicate with a pal, 
to obtain a little extra advantage in one way or another 
that is against the rules, are manifold, and afford a 
glimpse of character deserving of the passing attention 
of the reader. 

The female convict is intensely cunning, and is ever 
on the watch to gain an advantage. She will allow no 
opportunity to slip which an incantious step on the 
official side may offer to her. 

The first appearance—or rather the re-appearance — 
of an old offender in prison is often marked by an 
effort to vet the matron into trouble. | have known 
women maintain to the lady superintendent that they 
have never been searched, and produce articles which 
they have contrived to conceal in some way as proof 
positive of the fact, and the officer in charge of her has 
often had a difficulty to make a satisfactory defence. 
The new matron—the officer on probation—is often 
deceived by the duplicity of a prisoner, and she must 
be a quick-witted woman and eternally on her guard 
who is not over-reached in some way hefore the 
expiration of her tirst week in service. 

In previous volumes, and in a preceding page of this 
book, I have directed attention to the cunning mani- 
fested on all occasions by Emily Lawrence, the diamond 
robber ; a woman who had lived by the credulity of 
jewellers, and once succeeded in robbing the principal 
London and Parisian firms of several thousands of 
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pounds’ worth of diamonds, etc., and who, despite all 
rigorous search, was cunning enough to secure some 
jewels, which were discovered upon her after several 
months of prison service. This Emily Lawrence was 
probably the most designing prisoner who was ever 
incarcerated for the public good: there was a studied 
attempt to deceive all with whom she came in contact. 

In my early book I mentioned a report that was in 
circulation concerning her tampering with the honesty 
of her matron. That report has, since the publication 
of my book, resolved itself into a story which I give as 
simple hearsay, but which, I fear, now verges upon 
truth, Lawrence, it was thought, had other diamonds 
in her possession, after the discovery of those jewels to 
which allusion has been made, and it is supposed that 
a weak officer proved herself open to temptation, and 
either for a large bribe, or led away by the promise of one 
took the remaining diamonds to Lawrence’s friends, or, at 
all events, opened a communication with people beyond 
the prison who were known to Lawrence. The story 
adds that, through the matron’s indiscretion, the facts 
came to light, and led to the summary dismissal of the 
treacherous servant; but the whole facts are enveloped 
in so much mystery, and such an evident desire has 
been shown to keep the truth back from the officers in 
service, and from the world outside, that all that is 
known of the fact is that there was a stir in prison, a 
meeting of directors, a summons to Parliament Street, 
and the departure, sudden and mysterious. of an officer 
who had fulfilled her duties for two or three years 
without a suspicion against her good faith. 

Emily Lawrence was sent back to Millbank, and there, 
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it was asserted, she began her schemes once more— 
this time it was supposed for no other purpose than to 
arouse suspicions against matrons who were not to be 
tempted from their allegiance. She had an artful 
habit of mentioning as if unintentionally the names 
of her officers, and feigning a confusion when pressed 
to explain, which practice kept Millbank in hot water, 
until her character was more thoroughly elucidated. 
But her insinuations, her plausible statements, her 
feigned confessions were all regarded warily at last, 
and there are many who suppose that the first matron 
Was a victim rather than an accomplice of Lawrence, 
and that the word of the prisoner was taken too readily 
as evidence against the officer. 

.But as a prisoner’s word is never taken without 
strong proof to back her statement, I cannot think that 
any matron would have been dismissed on such paltry 
grounds as those alleged. 

All this is somewhat of a prison mystery, and might 
have found a fitting place in that future chapter in 
which I shall direct attention to the few mysteries 
that have been connected with the service, and set 
matrons wondering in their time. 

The craft appertaining to prisoners is, as a rule, of 
a lower class than Emily Lawrence’s—not so elabo- 
rated, or calculated to do much muschief. It is a 
cunning that springs more from passing events, and 
has its ludicrous side occasionally. 

What will my readers think of four prisoners once 
at Millbank possessing sufficient ingenuity to get 
drunk, which they did, to the astonishment of the 
whole prison, several years ago ! 
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It was in the cholera season—or when rumours of 
a fresh outbreak of cholera had alarmed the nation, 
and when symptoms calculated to cause alarm to 
prison doctors had begun to appear in the wards of 
Millbank. 

The late lamented Dr. Baly was consulted on the 
subject, and he recommended that a gill of rum and 
water—or half a gill, I am not certain as to the proper 
quantity—should be served to each prisoner once a 
day. This variation of the diet rules was generally 
appreciated, but the good intentions of the physician 
were imposed upon as usual, 

Four women contrived to save their modicum of 
rum and water for three days—storing it up carefully 
in their pints until there was “a good drink,” as they 
termed it. The good drink acting upon the system 
of women who had not touched spirits for years 
exercised an effect unprepared for by them, and was 
particularly startling to the authorities. They were 
found in their cells wholly intoxicated—mad drunk, 
in fact. One had taken to dancing in an insane 
manner about her cell; another to thumping upon 
her Bible, and singing ribald ditties; whilst the third 
and fourth contented themselves with defying authority 
in general, and “smashing’’ right and left in their 
excitement. 

The reason of this sudden subversion of all decorum 
did not strike the resident surgeon—or would not 
suggest itself to that gentleman, dare I insinuate ?— 
on the instant, and “stark staring mad” was the 
verdict passed upon these refractories. It was a case 
of sudden frenzy, to be subdued as speedily as possible, 
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and upon the intoxicated women coming to their senses, 
their amazement may be imagined at finding that their 
heads had all been carefully shaved ! 

So startling a remedy for eccentricity of conduct cer- 
tainly checked any attempt in future to save up the 
rum and water for a “good drink.” That the mixture 
was taken medicinally from that day forth, it is almost 
needless to assert. 

The following instance of prison cunning, stimulated 
by an excess of vanity, has not found its way into 
print before. A woman, whom I will describe by the 
name of Robins, had contrived to loosen by devrces, 
and finally to dislodge, a complete square of glass from 
her cell in the old prison, which square she had backed 
or lined with a piece of brown serge from her dress, 
forming in this manner one of the completest and 
largest looking-glasses in the convict service. Small 
triangular bits of glass, highly polished bits of dinner 
cans, etc., were in stock, as a matter of course, all over 
the prison, but a woman with a large looking-glass—a 
glass wherein one might see oneself comfortably !—was 
«& woman to be envied by her compeers. 

The absence of the glass in the cell window was not 
noticed by the matron—the abstraction was complete, 
and fortunately no particular dranght was to be distin- 
guished upon opening the cell. 

There was a difficulty at night, for the woman was 
delicate, and sleeping with an open window was 
objectionable, more especially in the winter time. But 
Robins put up with the inconveniences attached to her 
position, and clung tenaciously to her looking-glass, 
keeping it under the mattress of her bed when settled 
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for the night, and on other occasions carrying it to 
work and to chapel between her shoulders, with her 
dress carefully fastened over it. A delicate woman at 
all times, her peculiar shrinking manner when any one 
approached her too closely, or a prison friend patted 
her familiarly on the back, was not considered out of 
character, therefore Itobins kept her glass for a con- 
siderable period. 

Once in the airing-ground, a woman behind her, 
knowing her secret, and envying her the possession of 
so yreat a treasure, annoyed her very much by rapping 
with her knuckles on the cloak and underneath the 
cloak, an indignity which Robins bore with as much 
philosophy as possible, cuntenting herself with whis- 
pering vehement oaths. 

But no prisoner betrayed the woman’s secret to the 
officers, and it was finally her own ebullition of temper, 
or the exercise of her cunning in another direction, 
which led to the discovery of her secret. 

Robins lost her temper one day completely—offended 
the officers, disobeyed orders, and was generally abusive. 
This at the time when the prison was suffering from a 
disorderly fit, and prisoners were reckless and excitable ; 
Robins was aware of the demand for space upon the 
dark cells, and had calculated unwisely, as it transpired 
on the available space left at the disposal of the 
authorities. 

She had had faith in all the dark cells being engaged, 
and at the worst of finding company therein. She was 
led off very quietly to the “dark ”—finding to her dis- 
comfiture that a cell totally unoccupied was about to 
be placed at her disposal. 
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“T won't stop here,” she cried ; “see if I do.” 

The officers could see no valid reason to the contrary, 
and were prosecuting the usual search,“ when a crash 
of glass was heard on the floor of the cell. A look of 
consternation between the oflicers, and then, the dis- 
covery of the place strewn with pieces of glass— 
dangerous weapons at all times in the hands of des- 
perate prisoners. The woman had taken the square of 
glass from her back, and demolished it at her feet. 

There was no resource but to move the prisoner. 
The rules are stringent about glass, and one piece 
overlooked is to place at the disposal of a half-mad 
woman the temptation to destroy herself. Robins was 
removed to another cell—placed, I believe, in tem- 
porary association with another refravtory—a situation 
for which it was supposed that she had ingeniously 
schemed. 

Female prisoners are singularly adroit at all times 
in concealing Government property. The slightest 
error on the part of a matron is sure to be taken 
advantage vf; there are a hundred lynx-eyed women 
waiting for an opportunity to appropriate spoil unto 
themselves. 

On one occasion at Millbank, when steel knives 
were in use amongst the prisoners at meal times, it 
was discovered, upon examination, that there were 
four of those dangerous articles missing, although the 
collection had been made as usual with considerable 
care. How the abstraction had been made was per- 
fectly unaccountable ; each woman had given up her 
knife at the officer’s demand, but in the sum total 


* All prisoners are searched before being left in “refractory.” 
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there was a difference of four between the numbers 
given out and returned. 

This discovery created no little consternation amongst 
tle matrons, who were liable to heavy penalties, and 
whose lives were also at the mercy of the first armed 
woman who considered herself injured. A secret 
council was held, and means adopted to remedy the 
mistake. It was resolved that no notice should be taken 
to the prisoners of the missing knives, that it should be 
imagined by the women that the absence of four articles 
from the ageregate had not been noticed, and so the 
business of the prison went on as sedately as usual. 
The women did their work, had their gruel—there was 
no tea served out at Millbank—and went to bed at the 
proper time. 

Then when all seemed quiet for the night, cell after 
ecll was opened hy the matrons in full force; each 
woman roused, her clothes, her cell, and her bed 
thoroughly searched—and in the case of the innocent 
and unsuspecting, greatly to her amazement. By these 
means three out of the four knives were discovered, 
one ingeniously sewn in the mattress itself, but what 
became of the fourth remains a prison mystery to this 
day. 

In one of the cleaning times at Millbank, when the 
wards were undergoing a general renovation and puri- 
fication, and the female convicts were employed at 
whitewashing the wards, one of those large unwieldy 
articles called plasterers’ trowels disappeared myste- 
riously, It had been in use throughout the morning, 
but when the labour-women were filed into their cells 
one of these articles was gone. This entailed another 
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rigorous search, and proved, I think I am right in say- 
ing, entirely fruitless. Since that period the female 
convicts have not been allowed to assist in the white- 
washing of the wards. Acts perpetrated by one woman 
often lead to the total abolition of certain tlasses of 
work, and one untrustworthy and crafty prisoner will 
at times wholly change the nature of prison occupation. 

Mat-making was at one period a work in demand at 
Millbank, but very large knives were used for the 
operation, and when one of these disappeared after the 
old fashion, the work was stopped for good. This was 
an excess of caution on the part of the directors it may 
be thought, although Millbank prison being the first 
stage, and a storehouse for women returned from other 
prisons for insubordination, extreme caution was 
necessary in every particular. 

Mat-mnaking was fair labour for a solitary; a work 
easily taught, and one in which a woman vrew inte- 
rested. This system of labour is still carried on in full 
force at our Scotch prison at Perth, for instance, where 
there is quite a warehouse of mats of all descriptions, 
shapes and colours, admirably made, and in many in- 
stances displaying taste of no common order, Still 
mat-making is a trade competing with honest hard- 
working men and women beyond the prison, and it is 
against my system when wholesale finns contract for 
prison work, and the struggling poor compete with 
Government for prices. 

Women in upper wards have ingenious means of 
discovering if the cells immediately beneath them are 
occupied or not. These means constitute a prison 
“dodge”? more in vogue in the male prison than the 

a) 
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female however, for the male convict is concentrative 
and will labour hard even for months in the hope of 
effecting an escape; whilst a woman, with less strength 
and less perseverance, will give up at the first difficulty 
in the way. 

The plan mentioned is to spill the water on the floor 
of the cell, leaving the water to find its level through 
the cracks and to penetrate through the ceiling of the 
floor beneath. Should this cell beneath be an empty 
cell, no notice will be taken of the circumstance; if 
occupied hy a good prisoner, a complaint against the 
occupant of the floor above 1s very likely to be lodged. 
In the former case, and after repeated experiments, a 
wily male prisoner will set to work at once to burrow 
his way by degrees to an empty cell, whence he may 
effect his escape—with good luck on his side. 

An instance once occurred in our female prisons— 
this in the whitewashing era, too—where a malicious 
woman contrived to dislodge a brick from the cell that 
she was whitewashing, and to cover the aperture made 
by a picce of paper that she had found means to secure, 
This heing done, and the paper whitewashed with the 
rest of the wall, detection was almost impossible ; and 
had it not been for the discovery of the brick itself 
there is very little doubt that on some unlucky 
occasion it would have been launched, with all the 
fury of a demoniac, at the head of an unfortunate 
officer. 

Prison service, it may be seen, is not a safe service; 
and a matron must be eternally on guard against cun- 
ning and desperate women. It is not a fancy service ; 
it requires patience, forethought, and ready tact, and 
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all three may fail—all three have failed—against the 
deeply-hidden malice of the convict. 

Our prisoners—our penal-class women above all—- 
are terribly ignorant, and seem more akin to the animal 
than the human world; they are generally helpless for 
all good ; stolid, vague, unreasoning, obstinate, dull, or 
desperate women; but they are all possessed of faculties 
to scheme, rob, and destroy, and these are sharpened 
by their past career of infamy to a preternatural acute- 
ness. 

Such women as these are ever on the look-out, and 
woe to the matron off her guard ; they are never blind 
to a trick that can be played, or an advantage that it is 
possible to seize. Their vigilance lasts all their prison- 
lives, and one must not nod at the post whilst watching 
them. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
CAROLINE REPLOW 


CAROLINE REPLowW may be termed a flighty prisoner— 
one of a number neither few nor far between before the 
institution of the lunatic prison at Broadmoor. 

She affords a fair instance of the lowering character 
of crime, of the tendency which ignorance and crime 
have to reduce and narrow the intellect of the criminal, 

There are many professional thieves whose minds 
seem wavering in our prisons—on whom an existence 
apart from the life wherein there was nothing pure and 
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elevating seems to tell at last. Caroline Replow was 
one of these women. 

I believe that her life was a reflex of the lives of 
hundreds of women about her: brought up in ignorance, 
thrown wild upon the streets, a girl with no one to care 
for her, and who was expected by those with whom slic 
lived to get her own living in any way and shape most 
convenient to herself. So from bad to worse, step by 
step downward, from prison to prison, until overtaken 
by that long sentence to which women like her finally 
Arrive. 

Replow was a strange-looking woman, a thickset 
woman, with a heavy, lumpish face, and with that 
peculiar expression in the eyes by which flighty 
prisoners are readily distinguished. She had suffered 
from disobedience to orders in her early days, but it 
had become pretty generally known at last, that Replow 
was scarcely accountable for her actions, althouvh her 
eccentricities did not warrant the medical authorities 
in ordering her removal to Fisherton Asylum. She 
was a woman who went through the prison routine as 
well as the majority of her contemporaries—had an 
excellent memory, and could by judicious nanagement 
be made to do her work in an exemplary way. But it 
was understood at last that Replow had a licence to go 
a little out of the common way without receiving a 
report—and Iteplow was not mad enough to be blind to 
the advantages which that licence afforded her. She 
was crotchety, not to say stubborn, at times—never to 
be frightened out of her crotchets by reproof; but to 
be turned from them, and into a good humour now and 
then, by persuasion. 
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She was conscious herself when her “vagaries” were 
in the ascendant, and generally gave warning of their 
advent, 

“Please give me plenty to do—plenty of things to 
scrub—and I shall keep straight,’ she would say to 
her matron; and an extra allowance of hard work 
given her forthwith would result in Replow’s better 
behaviour. 

She was a terrible woman to talk—in a high key, and 
with an important air—an over-sensible air, that was 
amusing to notice forawhile. Everything she detailed 
to her fellow- prisoners was in the strictest confidence ; 
and her imagination led her to exaggerate small facts 
with so much minuteness of detail, that manifold were 
the disagreements that would occur in consequence. 
Stories of ‘* pals,” not founded on the slightest substratum 
of fact, but which set women quarrelling, were her staple 
comniodity, her chief idiosyneracy, followed by storics 
of herself—wonderful adventures which she had en- 
countered in real life, and in which at least she 
implicitly believed. 

She was cousistent in her narratives, which became 
stories ten and twenty times told during her prison 
career, and which possessed a charm for prisoners more 
matter-of-fact than she. 

She was conscious of her own mental weakness, and 
used to fret about it at times, and lay the blame in all 
cases on a large eagle which she had seen once at sea! 
It was along roundabout story of a voyage back from 
America, and of her looking up one afternoon at the 


sky and seeing a great brown eagle flapping about over- 
head. 
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“I was never right after that eagle,” she insisted at 
every fresh repetition of the story; “directly I saw it, 
I felt something crack in my head, and I’ve never been 
myself since.” 

The eagle was an especial grievance, and when ina 
sullen or peevish mood, her anathemas on that royal 
bird were strong and loud, and incessant. 

For Replow was not choice in her language, or at 
all refined inher ideas. There were times very frequent 
when she betrayed the lowness of her origin, and the 
evils of her past companionship, by horrible words and 
oaths that froze the blood of her listeners, She was 
easily checked by an officer—although the remonstrance 
of a prisoner better ordered than herscif invariably 
failed in its effect. With a clever matron she was 
tractable enough, or easily rendered tractable; but in 
the wards or the airing-yard at Drixton she proved her- 
self a terrible bully, and even forced a few meek- 
spirited prisoners to succumb to her. 

‘‘Don’t let me have any sarce,” she was heard 
saying one day, to one of this little section of rare 
prisoners, “or I'll shake the very life out of your poor 
little body.” 

After words akin to these she would turn to her 
matron with a bland smile, and say, “ Yes, Miss hid 
to the most stringent directions, carrying them out 
cheerfully afterwards. 

She preferred to jog on in her prison-life without 
any reproofs addressed to herself; and she was always 
ready to cry bitterly over “the hard words” which had 
been bestowed upon her—generally within a quarter of 
an hour after the reproof. 
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On one occasion Replow was chattering away in asso- 
ciation in the old yard of Brixton Prison—talking at 
the top of her voice, and laughing in an idiotic fashion 
at every alternate word, with her cell-door ajar also, 
which was contrary torule in that part of the establish- 
ment. 

“Shut that door!” cried the matron very peremptorily 
as she passed. 

There was a pause, and then Ieplow was heard to 
spring from her seat and fling herself passionately 
against the door, shutting herself and “associate” in 
with a noisy slam that spoke ill for Neplow’s temper. 
A break-out was anticipated after this; but before an 
hour had passed, the woman was heard sobbing in her 
cell, 

“T can’t do a mite of good with her, Miss,’’ her com- 
panion said, upon the matron looking in upon them; 
“she keeps a busting out like this every minute. It’s 
awful!” 

“What's the matter, Replow ?” 

“Oh! you are so very haughty, Miss—you're so 
dreadfully haughty to me, [ don’t know what 1 shall 
do,” cried Replow. This protest against the “haughti- 
ness” of her ofticers was a favourite complaint of 
leplow’s, “She couldn't abide a haughty woman ; 
nothing tried her like haughtiness,” she was in the habit 
of declaring, and she continued to declare during the 
whole term of her imprisonment at Brixton. 

At the opening of Broadmoor, I believe it was decided 
not to send Replow there; but this Iam not in a posi- 
tion to set down as authentic. 

Broadmoor was instituted for all degrees of criminal 
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lunatics, and this woman, with judicious treatment and, 
careful watching, might have been brought back more 
“to herself,” 

She was not of the shamming class, and “shams” 
were frequent enough at Millbank and Brixton, puzzling 
the doctors where to draw the line sometimes. 

Replow continued to complain of her eagle, and of 
the haughty manner of her various officers, to the last 
day of her incarceration. 


CHAPTER XXIx 
PRISON KITCHENS 


IT is in the kitchens attached to our great Government 
prisons, as well as in the laundry, that the prison-life 
scems less distinct, and more analogous to the busy 
every-day cxistence of the honest working-classes, 

Here, in these huge kitchens, there are no signs of 
the fetters to be seen—no rattle, rattle of the matron’s 
keys to be heard—allis bustle, with a method in the 
bustle ; and the women, working cheerfully and in- 
dustriously, might be a fair sample of the outer world, 
were it not for the hard expression of their features. 
The kitchen service was perhaps best exemplified at 
Brixton Prison, and with the reader’s permission we 
will escort him back thither as a witness to a day’s 
routine, 

The kitchen at Brixton Prison, be it said by one 
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«prone to grumble now and then, was a great credit to 

all connected with its management. Everything was 
well ordered and well managed; the staff of good- 
conduct women was admirably chosen on the whole. 
The prison cooks, the prison bakers—all the convicts 
drafted from their various cells—were industrious, 
cheerful, and willing. The routine was good, and there 
were few complaints from prisoners or officers. 

The cookery was effected by steam at this establish- 
ment, and as there were many mouths to feed, and 
delays in feeding them would be dangerous, the business 
of the kitchen began early in the day. At six o’clock 
in the morning the Number One women were at their 
post, ready to boil the cocoa and prepare all things for 
the prison breakfast, then under the superintendence 
of bustling Mrs. Mant, whose duties were strictly 
confined to this portion of the prison, and who might 
have been considered a prison “lhousekceper,” rather 
than a matron. 

At the end of the long stone room where all this 
cooking went on, day after day, for six hundred 
women, or thereabouts, might have been seen another 
division of kitchen-women, making bread for the 
establishment, and directed in their labours by Mr. 
Mant, baker to the prison, and the only male officer 
allowed therein ; and who was as energetic and honest 
a subordinate as any in Government service, let me 
add. 

Flitting to and fro, from the bakers to the cooks, 
was one “disciplined officer” only, not finding her 
task very onerous upon the whole—the women, as 
before remarked, being well-behaved and obedient. 
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In fact, the female bakers at Brixton had quite a 
reputation for good conduct, and were proud of the 
name which they had earned for themselves. 

Breakfast ready and cells supplied, the preparations 
for dinner commenced forthwith, and at a quarter to 
mine in the morning the meat was ready for the 
quarter-to-one dinners, The dinner-cans—small oblong 
dishes, in two divisions and with a flap to each— 
were ranged in rows along the boards, and the cook 
or housekeeper proceeded at that early hour of the 
morning to cut from the joints of beef or mutton, and 
to weigh each piece in the scales before her. Into one 
division of each dinner-can was placed the portion 
of meat allowed by law, whilst the other was furnished 
with the potatoes; and this carving and weighing 
continued incessantly from a quarter to nine till 
half-past twelve, and was no light task for the 
victualling-officer. 

Were was a hitch in the machinery to which I 
desire to direct a little attention, for the same routine 
probably goes on to this day in large convict establish- 
ments. It appears to me that there should be more 
hands employed in the carving and weighing, so that 
the task might be got over in less time, and the 
prisoners have a chance of obtaining meat with a 
degree more warmth init. It can be readily seen that 
no able-bodied prisoner gets a hot meal under this 
arrangement, and, therefore, the energetic protests 
against furnishing our prisoners with well-cooked hot 
meats, etc., have not been based upon the true facts 
of the case. No female convict obtains a hot dinner, 
unless she is in the intirmary and on convalescent 
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diet, and then the meat is not ready till half-past 
twelve, and is served with soup as well. 

I think all the prisoners should have their meat 
siven to them hot; and an extra hand or two at the 
carving would enable that advantage to be conceded. 
Such a favour would be very gratefully received by 
the women, and might be bestowed solely upon those 
who are well-behaved and obedient to the rules. 

At half-past twelve at Brixton prison the cans were 
placed in various trays, similar in construction to those 
wooden receptacles for pewter pots which publicans 
were formerly in the habit of sending out with their 
customers’ fluids, but furnished in these instances with 
a double shelf. Ata quarter to one all the kitchen- 
women were escorted back to their cells in the various 
wings, excepting those picked out for porters. Grace 
was sung forth very monotonously by the principal 
matron, the cans were given in to the prisoners, 
and the dinner hour commenced. 

After dinner the kitchen-women were free again 
to return to their duties—to dinner-can cleaning, with 
much rattling and clattering of the flaps in the process, 
and then there followed preparations for the tea and 
eruel. After tea, there was a general clean up, anid 
the kitchen world quiet at last—quiet till half-past 
eight, when the bakers would march back again to 
their old quarters, and My. Mant reappear to see 
“the sponge” set properly, and the matron waited as 
attendant upon them all till the work was done, and 
the kitchen was left to the beetles and crickets for the 
night. 

Concerning these beetles and crickets, which were 
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in no great numbers here—owing to those specimens 
of entomology objecting to prison-life, perhaps—it may 
be remarked, that the women were quite as nervous 
and excitable about them as were women of feelings 
more refined. 

Almost all prisoners—I will say all that I have 
known, with one exception—were particularly wary 
of the beetles, ready to scream with affright at the 
idea of one intruding upon their dress, and proceeding 
about their business in a gingerly, cautious manner, 
which indicated that sponge-setting was not a favourite 
occupation. Women in prison for robbery with 
violence, for infanticide, and who have worked their 
way to this position in the prison, were unnerved 
at once by the sudden appearance of beetles and 
crickets amongst them. 

The exception that I have mentioned was a quiet 
little woman, with a fancy for catching a cricket at 
any available opportunity and bearing it off to her 
cell— possibly for company’s sake—where it generally 
died from change of atmosphere, or hopped its way 
beneath the door in search of its old quarters. 

“Have you got that beastly thing safe now?” a 
woman asked her as they were preparing to depart 
one evening after the capture of a choice specimen 
of the cricket tribe; “because if it Jumps upon me, 
IT must skreek, Sarah.” 

“It’s all right, the dear.” 

“How you can demean yourself to take up with 
crickets,” muttered another, of a higher order of ideas, 
“T can’t make out.” ; 

“ Don’t say any more, or I’ll shy it at you.” 
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“Oh, lor! don’t do that!” was the entreaty gasped 
forth after this threat. 

A sensation incident occurred in the prison kitchen 
at Brixton once. The huge boiler that stood as 
centre ornament in that part of the premises betrayed 
suddenly, whilst the women were at work, signs of 
explosion. The water had run short, the regular 
supply had failed in some way, and the boiler, having 
become over-heated, began to betray those symptoms 
of eccentricity to which boilers are prone under similar 
circumstances. 

There was a quantity of quicksilver blown out 
of what I believe is termed the “ test-tube,” shrill 
whistlings and ominous rumblings and hissings which 
arrested the progress of kitchen business on the 
instant, and turned a number of pale faces in the 
direction of this new “ refractory.” 

A pause of an instant to realize the position of 
affairs, and then baker, cook, matron, and prisoners, 
were all running helter-skelter out of the kitchen for 
their lives, the prisoners into the court-yard, screaming 
out that the “biler had bust,’ and that they should 
all be blown to atoms before an escape could be male, 
and the officers sent in search of the envineer attached 
to the establishment. The prison was thrown into 
inextricable confusion by the panic. 

When some presence of mind had been obtained, it 
was found that one of the kitchen-women—greatly 
to her credit be it alded—had remained behind at her 
post, taken the ladder which was there for the con- 
venience of the engineer, and gone up to remedy 
the deficiency of the water supply for herself; turnin, 
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on the water with more zeal than discretion, and 
rendering it a doubtful point, perhaps, whether the 
omission would be rectified, or she blown to pieces with 
the boiler and kitchen appurtenances. 

This is a striking instance of courage and coolness 
in a female convict, and is worthy of notice in this 
place. 


CHAPTER XXX 
HONOR MATTHEWS 


THOSE who have perused “ Female Life in Prison ” 
may remember one or two allusions in its pages to the 
woman whose name I have placed at the head of 
this article. 

She was a “prison character” of the most des- 
perate class, and would have been sketched at length 
had it not been for the similarity of character between 
her and the prisoners Towers and Copes. In the 
present pages, and as a foil to the lighter figures which 
have been enumerated herein, she affords a contrast 
and a moral. I do not think that any matron of 
past or present service can point tu a prisoner of a 
more callous, stubborn character—a woman so difficult 
to impress or subdue. 

She stands first on the list of “black sheep;” a 
professional thief, who had spent more of her life 
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in prison than out of it, and who defied all prison 
rules with the same bravado as she defied all 
rules of decent life. 

Honor Matthews was a young woman when she 
first became known, and feared, at Miullbank—a 
powerful woman, with a face that was scarcely English 
in its colour or expression. It was a “regular gipsy 
face »—a bronzed countenance, fierce and forbidding, 
despite a certain claim that it had to good looks, 
and lit up by two piercing black cyes, which cer- 
tainly flashed fire in her paroxysnis of rage. 

It was this woman, of whom mention has been made 
as the inveigler of a favourite prison kitten into the 
dark cell, and the destroyer of it for the mere sake of 
killing something, in a passion which days of solitary 
confinement had not tended to abate. 

Never was a proof more positive of the inefliciency 
of the old dark cell mode of punishment than in the 
case of Honor Matthews. There was no dark cell in 
the prison world that had terrors for this woman—that 
could bridle her tongue or check her stormy nature. 
There were seldom fits of passion that lasted so long as 
those of Honor’s, and which were born of a nature 
that warred upon itself. 

Once “ put out,’ set upon resistance which nothing 
could check after her inind was made up, Honor 
Matthews fought like a man and bit like a wild beast 
the male officers who were called in to carry her away. 
She would rave wildly and blasphemously against all 
who had helped to subdue her, continuing her denun- 
ciations hour after hour incessantly until she became 
speechless, when she would drop on to the floor, and 
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beat her head, and feet, and hands upon her wooden 
bed. 

Food she would always refuse in these passions ; 
hunger and thirst had not power to tempt her to 
eat and drink ; and it was a matter of wonderment 
to the officers how she could endure so long and keep 
so strong. It became at times a duty to compel 
her to drink and eat to save her life—she held out 
till the last with all the force of her indomitable 
will. 

It was Honor Matthews who refused to leave the 
dark cell at Millbank, wherein she had remained for 
punishment for as long atime as the laws of the prison, 
and the laws of health, allowed, Her time was up, but 
she was unsubdued, and she clung to her dark quarters 
as other women cling to the cells where there are light, 
and work, and the faces of their kind. 

She was strong and unsubdued; and the deter- 
mination to break out again the moment that she was 
transferred to a more eligible spot scarcely needed the 
evidence of her word, backed as it was by her oaths, 
terrible and appalling. Here Matthews was Ieft to 
herself, and in the dark she remained, until induced by 
kind words aud long arguments with the officials to 
return to her old cell. 

There were times when Honor Matthews could 
behave herself; when a change for the better appeared 
to coine over her, and some little effort was made by 
her to conform to prison rules. But the effort soon 
slackened ; she was watchiny for an affront keenly and 
jealously ; and the fancied injury once committed 
against her dignity, away went all restraint, and she 
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was transformed into a tigress that for weeks after- 
wards neither kindness nor force could tame. 

She treasured up the names of the matrons who 
had reported her for her various offences; one name 
in particular she was constantly referring to with a 
demoniacal satisfaction as the name of the officer 
whom she intended to kill. 

“'T shall have her life!” she asserted to the prisoners, 
calmly and confidently ; “as God’s my judge I shall 
have Miss ——’s life! I’m waiting for it every day, 
and ]’m sure to get a chance in time.” | 

This threat she never forgot; she clung to it with 
a confirmed tenacity that rendered every one—the 
officer who had been marked out in particular— 
watchful of Matthews’ every movement, just as 
Matthews was watchful of the object of her hate. 

I believe that, had the opportunity presented itself, 
the attempt would surely have been made, for no fears 
of ulterior consequences would have checked her for an 
instant. She brooded upon the thought of murder with 
an intensity that was too fixed—too concentrative, as it 
were—to be the ebullition of anidle threat. Moreover, 
she was constantly on the watch; the matron never 
appeared in the ward or the airing-ground without the 
black eyes of Honor Matthews turning in her direction ; 
and months afterwards, when wards had been exchanged 
and the prisoner was separated from the object of her 
aversion, a chance glimpse of the matron in the dis- 
tance—at chapel, for instance—would change the whole 
expression of Honor Matthews’s countenance. 

She was clever, too, at hiding sharp pieces of 
stone, scissors, etc., about her cell or dress; she treasured 
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anything that might be rendered into a weapon of 
offence, or could be easily carried in her pocket. She 
was sent to Brixton prison by a stretch of kindness 
rather than for any merit of her own, where the 
change did her good for a time, until her sensitive 
nature was wounded by a reprimand, when her passions 
flared up with an intensity that dismayed the inmates 
of a prison more quiet and orderly in its character at 
that period than Millbank. Honor Matthews was 
“returned,” and almost her first inquiry was as to the 
whereabouts of the matron who had long ago offended 
her. 

“T mean to kill her! I’ve made up my mind to 
that!” she said, with one of her old oaths; but the 
chance never came in her way, and Honor Matthews 
has been balked in her evil intentions. 

She returned to Brixton Prison again, where she 
remained for a period; always a trouble to her officers, 
never to be trusted for an instant; a dangerous and a 
designing woman, whose very peace was treacherous, 
There was joy in prison when Honor Matthews’s time 
was up, although it was thought that the nature of the 
woman would soon bring her back to her old sphere, 
but weeks and months went by, and it was hoped at last 
that she would return no more. 

Tn the slight allusion to this woman in my former 
book, I say that, contrary to the prophecies of the 
matrons, this prisoner came not back to penal servitude, 

But changes happen every day in prison service, and 
the gates of the prison-house are ever on the swing. 

Some years afterwards a prisoner arrived to begin 
her term at Millbank ; a woman who had been tried 
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and committed for robbery with violence, and who 
received a lighter sentence than is ordinarily given 
in such cases on account of there being no grim 
antecedents against her. 

Harriet Macgregor, the new prisoner, arrived under 
escort to Millbank, where the reception-matron met her, 
looked hard at her, and inwardly collapsed, at the stern, 
forbidding face which confronted her—the face of the 
incorrigible, untamable Honor Matthews again ! 


CHAPTER XXXI 
PRISON MYSTERIES 


Few and far between are the mysteries that arise in the 
course of prisoners and matrons’ lives ; but we are not 
free from them entirely, however close may be the 
watch on prisoners’ actions, or regular and machine-like 
the order of the wards. 

Occasionally there will arise a something that puzzles 
the matron, that becomes the more perplexing the 
greater the effort made to throw a light upon the 
mystery, and that remains for ever afterwards a some. 
thing to talk about at mess-room dinners, and is a 
something that has been left, as it was found, wholly 
unaccountable. 

These are the little romances of prison-life, having 
no sequel, but worthy of perusal from their very con- 
trast to the every-day existence of the gaol; the sequel 
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may be yuessed at wildly, but the guess may be, never- 
theless, far from the truth. 

I purpose in the present chapter to offer the few 
enigmas belonging to the time of the prison matron 
to whom I am indebted for these details, saying nothing 
of the records which have been handed down and 
magnified by transfer. For all that follows, the writer 
can honestly vouch at least. 

In my first prison book I called attention to one 
mystery, the meeting planned between a prisoner and 
her husband—an honest working man—without any 
possible means, as it seemed, of communication with one 
another. The reader may remember that this occurred 
in the old transport days, when a woman was being 
escorted from Millbank to the boat which was to take 
her to the ship waiting in the Pool, and that the 
husband suddenly appeared at the stairs to the exact 
minute of time, and, in defiance of all obstacles, 
embraced his wife for the last time, I believe, in life.* 
This story, the details of which I need not recapitulate 
here, but which belongs to my little catalogue of prison 
mysteries, 1s worth attempting a solution of, and might 
form a fair sensation incident for a novel. 

Minor mysteries, but nevertheless mysteries, occur in 
prison-life—the mystery of money most frequently of 
all. Itis worthy of record that, despite the absence of 
all metallic currency, the care of the officers, and the 
frequent searchings of prisoners, a woman will become, 
now and then, suddenly possessed of money—silver 
occasionally, and in one or two instances of gold. 
The woman offers no reason for the acquisition, unless 


* See “Female Life in Prison.” 
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“Picked it up in the airing-ground”’ be taken as fair 
answer to all inquiries. There is the money, however— 
sewed up in a corner of the apron, or in the stays— 
evidence of something wrong which nobody can set 
right. Jewelled rings have also been found upon 
prisoners who have been two or three years in prison, 
and passed from place to place, and ward to ward— 
rings that have belonged to the matrons at times, and 
the loss of which—as rings are illegal ornaments to 
display—has never been made known—a ring which no 
one owns, and which the prisoner declares, perhaps, to 
have been “ uer dear mother’s,” and begs that it may be 
restored to her with her gratuity when she goes away 
for good. 

There is the record of one prisoner who had the 
mysterious but handy faculty of letting herself out of 
her cell, however securely she might have been locked 
up for the night. Report says, upon the woman's own 
confession, that the operation was done with her needle ; 
but as lock-picking with needles seems to make a greater 
mystery of it than before, 1 am inclined to doubt the 
solution that was offered in this case, But certain it is 
that the woman could suddenly appear in the ward after 
every one had been locked up for the night, smiling at her 
own triumph and at the mystification of her officer. 
she was a good-tempered and quict woman, or she 
might have seriously disturbed the discipline of the 
prison by her vagaries ; she was content to show that the 
ordinary cell-lock could be picked at any rate, and that 
it depended entirely upon herself whether she should 
remain in her cell all night or not. 

There are many prisoners who, taking advantage of 
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the general closing movement following the matron’s 
cry of “Shut your doors,” after association hours, are 
artful enough to wedge a piece of paper in the lock, 
thereby affording a means of opening the cell and step- 
ping into a neighbour’s, if the matron be not vigilant ; 
but there was no foreign material left in the lock on 
these occasions, and it was attributable entirely to the 
mechanical skiJl of the prisoner. It is needless to say 
that after the report had gained ground that the woman 
had left her cell and knocked at other women’s cells— 
a report that was not believed until the prisoner had 
been flattered into exhibiting a specimen of her cleverness 
—the lock was changed for one more elaborate in its 
construction ; and it is even asserted that that was not 
wholly effectual when the woman had made up her 
mind to ‘‘ take a little change.” 

Mysteries concerning prisoners’ past lives and prison 
visitors are subject-matter for thought, now and then. 
Here is a mystery that has never been cleared up. 

Some years ago an order arrived that a magistrate 
who had committed a prisoner for trial—a trial that 
had ended in a long sentence of penal servitude—was 
to be allowed, by special commission, to interrogate 
the woman as to a few facts connected with her case 
which had since come to light. It was supposed that 
there had been a mistake in the evidence, and the 
request coming from official quarters, and appearing a 
very natural one to make, was granted, with the extra 
privilege conceded, out of respect to the status of the 
visitor, that the interview should take place in the 
board-room of the establishment. 

The day was appointed, and the visitor arrived, an 
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elderly, grey-haired man, who was escorted to the board 
room, and who spoke for a few minutes with the 
deputy-superintendent on matters connected with the 
weather, with his journey to London, etc., and who 
was evidently what he appeared to be—a_gentle- 
man, 

In due course the prisoner appeared—a young and 
remarkably pretty woman, it may be added—and the 
visitor looked from the deputy-superintendent to matron 
and back again, anticipating probably that they would 
both withdraw, and leave him with the prisoner. 

But this was a concession not likely to be granted 
even to a visitor with a special order like his own, and 
it appeared at last to strike him also, for he urged no 
request that the officers should withdraw, though it was 
remembered afterwards that for the first time during 
the interview he showed considerable embarrassment. 
The deputy-superintendent did not quit the room, leav- 
ing the matron in charge, according to rule, in this 
instance, but remained out of courtesy to the social 
position of her visitor. The facts of the case, as related 
many times afterwards, were these :— 

The gentlentan walked up and down that part of the 
room behind the table which separated him from the 
prisoner, with his hands behind him, and his gaze 
directed very thoughtfully to the carpet. Suddenly he 
paused and confronted the prisoner, looking very hard 
at her, and his whole face betraying emotion—his lips 
almost white, and his hands shaking with repressed 
excitement. 

The woman looked back at him without evincing a 
sign of recognition, or of any excitement akin to his own. 
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So far as it is possible to detail word for word the 
whole dialogue that ensued—and I can trust in this 
case to the keen memory of my narrator—this was the 
conversation between prisoner and visitor : 

“You did not take my advice, then ?” 

“No.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“ Because I couldn’t.” 

“You see what you have come to through not taking 
it,” he said, with still more agitation. 

“Yes; but I couldn’t help it.” 

‘What have you done with the box and the things 
in it?” 

“ Burnt everything.” 

‘ Honour !—is this really true ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the woman. 

The matron and the deputy-superintendent looked 
from one to the other, thunderstruck at these odd 
questions, and aroused to a sense of something new and 
strange that verged upon suspicion. The visitor saw 
that the auditors to this mysterious conference were 
interested in the dialogue, and suddenly stopped, 
betraying an amount of discomfiture that he could not 
at once disguise. There was an awkward pause, then 
he remarked that he had no more questions to ask, that 
everything was as he had imagined, and that he need not 
detain the prisoner longer from her cell. 

He went away without—to the best of my belief— 
having put one question to the woman as to her trial 
or the evidence for her defence, which he had ostensibly 
come there to sift, unless it may be taken for granted 
that the interrogatories above set down bore upon her 
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case—a fact the eye-witnesses to the interview main- 
tained that they never believed for one instant. 

No report of this meeting was furnished to VParlia- 
ment Street, for it seemed scarcely worthy of a report 
at the time. The visitor’s position was a high one, he 
had permission to put any questions he liked, and after 
all they might have borne upon the case. 

It became a matter for more wonderment after weeks 
had passed, and when one matron, more curious than 
the rest, had discovered the trial in back newspapers, 
and found that there was no box connected with the 
affair; but then it was too late to revive the subject, 
and nobody’s especial business to draw attention 
to it. 

Very probably the matter, after all, allows of an 
easy solution, but to the matrons it has been a mystery 
to this day. 

A mystery more startling, that is, more sensational 
happened to a friend of the writer’s—a friend in office 
—at Brixton Prison. 

The general reader is not aware that a long and 
shady lane forms the approach to the prison on Brixton 
Hill, and that the depth and darkness of the place in 
winter time is not much mitigated by the feeble 
glimmer of a gas-lamp at the extremity, until the 
officers coming home on “off-duty nights” are close 
upon the great gates of the prison. On the left of 
this lane is the high prison wall; on the right a lower 
wall, separating the lane from some garden-ground 
belonging to the householders thereabouts. Half way 
down are two large gates that are always open and are 
supported by massive brick columns; a hundred or 
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two hundred feet further on, on the left also, are the 
prison gates themselves, always stoutly barred and 
bolted. 

One winter’s night, a matron, returning at an earlier 
hour than the rest, was startled by a woman standing 
in the footpath near to these brickwork columns— 
standing very motionless until the officer was close 
upon her, when she started and moved away towards 
the prison; altering her mind the instant afterwards 
and vecring round the brickwork in order to pass the 
matron, if possible, without recognition, This action, 
of course, aroused the matron’s curiosity, although 
novel and startling enough to elivit, also, a certain 
amount of nervousness, 

The matron increased her pace, and reached the 
column at the same time as the stranger, who was in 
the road and hurrying now towards the main thorough- 
fare. The night was too dark for recognition of the 
features of the woman, but there was sufficient light 
from the lamp to make out that she was a discharged 
prisoner—a woman in the bonnet and liberty dress 
with which she had quitted prison. There was no 
mistaking the well-known cotton print, and the 
matron, alarmed at the discovery and fearing a plot 
against the prison peace, ran hurriedly to the gates 
whilst the ci-devant convict, as fearful as herself, 
broke into a run and went swiftly the rest of the way 
down the lane. 

This motive for a woman’s returning to the old prison 
home has never been cleared up. The matron was not 
one likely to have been the victim of hallucination, 
and there is left a wide field for conjecture as to the 
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object of this sudden appearance of a liberty woman 
so close to the sphere of her past labours. 

Some shrewd officials have been disposed to think 
that a wild plan of escape had been arranged, in which 
the discharged prisoner was to assist; others that there 
had been a desire to see a particular matron or officer 
who might have won upon the affections of the prisoner; 
and others, less charitable, suppose that an officer, false 
to her duties, was to have been communicated with on 
that particular night—to be made, perhaps, the bearer 
of a message to a favourite pal. 

It is just possible that the restless nature of the dis- 
charged prisoner had lured her to the old battle-ground 
where she had fought against all the efforts to amend 
her, and that there had been a morbid satisfaction in 
walking back to the prison with the consciousness that 
she possessed the power to leave its precincts again ; 
and it is more than possible that a grudge, long trea- 
sured up avainst an officer, was about to be paid off 
by violence, had not she heen startled by the sudden 
propinquity of a prison matron, before it was an- 
ticipated. 

To render the matter a trifle less clear, no woman 
had left the prison for weeks, so the mystery remained 
impenetrable, and for a short time afterwards the 
matrons returning to their duties on “ off-nights”” were 
somewhat nervous coming ‘‘ home,” and looked care- 
fully to the right and left of them when unaccompanied 
by their friends to the gates. 

The last mystery to which I shall advert has occurred 
more than once in prison, and remains still insolvable. 
It is the mystery of the money over again, “with a 
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difference,’ and seems to indicate that there must be 
now and then a false servant in the midst, for there is 
no rational solution to the enigma otherwise. 

A prisoner very often has a store of possessions which 
is not allowed by the rules, and to which I shall devote 
a little attention presently, and these stores are not 
always interfered with or too closely looked into, The 
articles are carefully hidden, very frequently in the 
gutter running outside the prisoner’s windows, and 
which gutter can be reached by the prisoner’s hand 
when the window is opened. One of these treasure 
troves was confiscated some time since, and amongst a 
mass of heterogeneous material was discovered a small 
bottle of gin! 

The woman refused to account in any way for the 
possession of the spirit—a spirit never seen in any 
part of the prison, not even in the infirmary or surgery ; 
and how it came within the walls in defiance of the 
great printed board that enumerates all the lawful 
punishments for bringing in spirits, tobacco, or any- 
thing clse belonging to the world without, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. The gin was in the 
prison, and had been at the disposal of the prisoner, 
previous to the discovery of her store. 

Millbank and Brixton prisons could both furnish 
parallel cases of this description. Potent fluids found 
their way to the prisoners now and then, and the 
process was as undiscoverable as though fairy hands 
had brought them. . 

Everything is not cleared up, then, it may be seen, 
in a service where mystery is objectionable, and every- 
thing should be measured by the square and rule, 
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Here and there the secret which no one divulges—the 
action for which there seems no motive—the inner 
wheel within the wheel, and no one understanding how 
it works or who works it. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
WINCHCLIFFE 


SARAH WINCHCLIFFE affords a fair contrast to my last 
prison character, for on the whole she was a well- 
behaved woman, and an object of interest to prisoners 
and matrons. 

Winchcliffe was one of the few women who could 
read and write well before incarceration—a woman 
who had received a tolerable education, it was supposed, 
and who certainly appeared at times to feel the ignominy 
of her position, which rendered her at once an excep- 
tional prisoner. 

A four years’ woman was Winchcliffe, and never 
poor prisoner counted more eagerly the days before 
her liberty than she did. She was always studying the 
time that she had to serve, sighing over her time-ticket, 
generally inclined to consider that there had been a 
mistake in the calculations, and becoming more de- 
spondent, more inclined to fret at the duration of her 
sentence as the days grew less and less between herself 
and freedom. 

“Oh! dear, Miss,” she would sigh to her officer— 
and Winchcliffe had a favourite officer, to whom she 
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always showed great respect, even devotion—“ I shall 
never get out; I shall never see any of my people 
again; they’ve all gone away to America, and I shall 
die in this place quite alone!” 

Winchcliffe was a prisoner very proud of her relations, 
who had been poor, respectable people, and who had by 
honesty and industry, it was said, risen in the world. 
Winchcelitte’s friends, it was asserted, had been careful 
of her moral training until the mother had become an 
invalid, and the attention directed to her had left 
Winclicliffe to follow more surely the bent of her own 
evil inclinations. 

They were very poor people, these Winchcliffes, at 
this period, and the daughter went away from home 
and procured a situation as factory-girl in one of the 
large cotton-houses in Liverpool. Here she made bad 
acquaintances, who took her into worse company than 
her own, aud when her mother died Winchcliffe went 
wholly wrong. 

After a fierce fight or two against the paternal efforts 
to restrain her, Sarah Winchcliffe ran away from home, 
and added one more to the list of “ unfortunates ”»—one 
more chapter to the old, old story. 

Whien she was first imprisoned, her family—that was 
her father and her brother—had resolved to leave 
England for America; and when a second sentence 
brought Winchcliffe to Millbank and Brixton, the two 
emigrants had settled down in America, had achieved 
a certain position in the New World, and wrote with 
every post to the prisoner, begging her to amend, and 
offering her a home again after her term had expired. 
This offer Winchcliffe used to consider in her cell— 
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used to brood over in her better moments, with her 
father’s letter spread out before her. She took counsel 
of her matronat last, and asked if her officer “really” 
thought that she would be able to amend and ke2p at 
home once more. 

Winchcliffe was a prisoner of about twenty-one years 
of age, and possessed of a fair ainount of good looks. 
Somewhat of a cheerful, bright-looking countenance, 
unshadowed by that convict brand which, as I have 
already said, distinguishes so many. She appeared 
brighter and more cheerful after her foreign letters— 
letters in her case not so much exciting her and render- 
ing her restless (a constant complaint on letter days 
with prisoners), a8 encouraging her in the determina- 
tion to seek the shelter of her father’s home. 

The story runs that there came a letter at last, 
stating that if she would let them know in America 
the day on which she would receive her liberty, the 
father would make sure of her by coming across the 
Atlantic for her himself. Winchclitie betrayed more 
excitement at this, but it was a joyous excitement, that 
promised well for the future; she obtained permission 
to answer the letter at once, and in her confusion and 
awkwardness made a mistake in the last figure of her 
year, as it afterwards transpired, and mentioned a date 
fully twelve months before the expiration of her time. 

Winchceliffe knew nothing of this grave error, until 
she was startled by the information of her father’s 
arrival in England a year too soon to admit of her 
return, It is somewhat remarkable that the father 
never visited his child in prison; that he could not 
overcome his reluctance to see his daughter for the 
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first time in prison dress on visiting days. He remained 
a couple of days in London and then went back to 
America in the first outward-bound ship in which he 
could procure a berth. 

Winchcliffe broke out after this—a mild break- 
out, in which one window was smashed, and a mild 
sentence of a few hours in the dark incurred thereby ; 
but she lost the badge that she had acquired, and it 
was feared by her old officer that after that she would 
degenerate into the usual stock prisoner. She took a 
greater interest in securing a ‘‘ pal’’ fora time than 
in working her way back to her old position: but 
fortunately there came another turn for the better, and 
Winchclifte, step by step, toiled up to her old place in 
the wing—her old interest in the matron. 

Twelve months afterwards Winchcliffe, in her liberty 
dress, was ready to depart. She was cheerful and 
confident ; she was going to America: and this time 
her brother had come across to escort her to an honest 
home, the father being too weak and old to undertake 
a second journey. 

“Tl nurse him when I get home, Miss,” she said, 
in allusion to her father; ‘‘ nurse him back to his old 
self—see if I don’t!” 

She went away with many promises to amend, 
cheered by the stanch friends she had still, and by the 
prospect of the home that was awaiting her. She would 
write many letters to her matron when she got abroad, 
she promised, and she prayed very heartily that God 
might bless that matron as she went away for good. 

These goings away are few and far between, and from 
the few who make such promises as Winchcliffe, there 
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is a sad percentage of returns. But it is a consolation 
to all earnest hearts in prison service that every promise 
is not broken—that every effort to amend the future 
condition of the criminal has not been attended with a 
disheartening result. 

There are times when the prisoner goes away really 
FOR GOOD! Not to disappear and leave one doubtful 
as to her future fate—as to the result of the first falter- 
ing steps away from evil—but to afford in the future 
some glimpses of a career of which she is not ashamed ; 
some proofs that the good seed has not been all cast 
away upon the barren soil. Here and there a prison 
flower that turns towards the light in heu of withering 
in the darkness—a something to revive the flagging 
spirits of an earnest, thoughtful officer, and to cheer in 
his labours the minister of the Gospel. 

Many months afterwards, when Winchicliffe’s officer 
was inclined to fear that she shoulkl hear po more of 
this prisoner, and that the American story was from 
beginning to end a fiction, a letter from New York 
reached her, written in a strange hand. 

It proved to be a letter from Wincheliffe’s brother, 
stating that he had written it at his sister’s request, to 
thank her in his own name and hers for all the kind- 
ness and interest that had been shown the penitent. 
He attributed his sister’s better life entirely to the 
matron’s influence over her, aud he was very grateful 
for all past interest. This letter concluded with the 
news that the old father had died a fortnight after 
Winchceliffe’s return, and that his sister was thankful 
that the opportunity to see him again and ask his for- 
civeness for her errors had not been lost to her. 
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Sister and brother were keeping house together in a 
principal street in New York then, and, for what I 
know to the contrary, may be still prospering in the 
same locality. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
PRISONERS’ PROPERTY 


In the thirty-first chapter of the present volume [ 
alluded cursorily to the prisoners’ hoards—the little 
illegal savings which a prisoner acquires, and which at 
times form one of the minor mysteries of the service. I 
return to the subject in this place to dwell a little more 
on the details connected with prisoners’ property, and 
the rules and regulations respecting it in force amongst 
the prisoners themselves, and kept with as much 
exactitude as the rules issued fromthe Home Office. 

The subject is interesting and curious, and will help 
to fill in the canvas of what is probably the last prison 
book that the writer will present to the public. 

Prisoners of all degrees possess a faculty for acquiring 
prison material, and the variety in the articles put by 
surreptitiously often affords a test of character. 

One woman will be fond of miscellaneous products— 
kitchen products, bits of soap, scraps of candle, corners 
of loaves for the birds ; another has scraps of ribbon, 
remnants of prison work, quite a rag-shop variety of 
goods, treasured with vast care, and hidden in her bed, 
or in that gutter above the window, to which reference 
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has already been made; athird is “literary,” and pre- 
serves her prison “stiffs,” the letters that have been 
sent her, and the odd pages from books; whilst a fourth, 
with more vanity in her method, will hoard up pieces 
of glass, and modicums of castor-oil obtained from the 
doctor, under false pretences, and put by for the “ hair,” 
on some fine day, when it becomes necessary to make a 
sniart appearance in prison society. 

At times, and by means of furtive correspondence, 
a regular exchange occurs; and questions are asked as 
to who holds soap, or oi], and who is disposed to ex- 
change either commodity for port-wine, filehed from 
intirmary quarters, and to be duly delivered to order, 
whenever terms of agreement are finally arranged. Some 
women in the infirmary are adepts in saving their wine, 
and in redeeming their word to pass it on to the parties 
to whom it is promised. The wine is presented to them, 
for instance, at the regular time ordered by the doctor, 
and the woman feigns sickness, or disinclination for the 
restorative. 

The infirmary matron, as a rule, sees that the wine is 
taken, but she 1s very often put off by the woman’s 
specious manner. 

‘€T’ll take the wine presently, Miss ; I’m not at 
all in the humour for it now. If you'll leave it there, 
please.” 

When the matron returns, the glass is empty, and its 
contents are naturally supposed to have been drunk 
when, in fact, the wine has been tilted into an empty 
medicine phial, which has been treasured with much 
care for that purpose beforehand, is properly corked and 
wrapped in a prison stiff, on which is written possibly : 
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“ Pass this on to Mary ——— in the wing,” or wherever 
Mary —— may happen to be. 

The means of delivery are complicated, and require 
care; but though Mary may have to wait two 
days for her wine, it will arrive in due course, she may 
depend upon it. 

The process of transit is varied, but from the 
infirmary to another part of the prison it is often 
arranged in this way: supposing, for example’s sake, 
that the old Brixton Vrison is now the sphere of 
action. The infirmary airing-yard is bounded on one 
side by a wing of the prison, and the lower windows 
of the first row of cells are easily reached by a woman 
of middle height. In the exercise of these patients, 
the woman who has her wine tv send, for instance, 
plods round turn after turn, looking out for the 
window that is open, and keeping her gaze directed to 
the officer on duty at the same time. An opportunity 
invariably presents itself to distract the matron’s 
attention ; indeed, a diversion for that purpose is very 
often created by those who are in the secret, and have, 
of course, a natural interest in what is termed “ doing 
the matron ;” and the woman approaches the open 
window suddenly, and pitches in the phial, which is 
carefully surrounded by paper wrappiug, to save it 
from the dangers of collision with the floor. 

The inmate of the cell takes up the phial, and reads 
the directions wrapped round it, and then in the wards, 
the laundry, the general airing-ground, anywhere, the 
phial is passed from hand to hand, until the party for 
whom it is destined receives it “safe and sound.” 

There is a wonderful honour amongst thieves with 
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respect to passing on these presents, or articles of 
barter; the wine is never drunk by the way, or the 
article confiscated by greedy hands; it is really a point 
of honour to deliver goods free of all expense, in 
defiance of the risk of discovery, and amongst five or 
six hundred women there are not half-a-dozen, perhaps 
—half-a-dozen Mary Ann Smiths for example—who 
would appropriate the contents of the parcel entrusted 
to their charge. This small minority is known, also, 
and is not trusted with anything ; and so the discovery 
of the transit of stolen goods is seldom made by the 
officers, although “stores” are continually varying in 
their contents—increasing or diminishing according to 
the nature—generous or collective—of the storer. 

Again, when a prisoner in the wing, a Number One 
woman, breaks out, or anticipates a report, a drop in 
the world, and a return to the old part of the prison, 
she bequeaths her goods to a favourite pal, to be held 
in trust until they can be forwarded to her with safety 
in her new quarters. 

And in the course of a few days the whole of the 
store has arrived to the prisoner’s hands—either by 
moderate instalments or in the whole lump, according 
to the chances that have presented themselves for the 
dispatch of “ guoods,”’ 

The gutters and ventilators, the inside of the 
mattress carefully ripped up and re-sewn for the 
purpose, form the principal receptacles for these 
miscellaneous items of prison property. It is not 
always convenient or practicable to carry articles in 
corners of the prison dress and apron; and if a store- 
house can be extemporized without detection, it is 
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done. Of course, a little extra vigilance might clear off 
a considerable portion of this débris ; and it depends a 
great deal upon the character of the officer in charge, 
whether the odds and ends of prison property remain 
or not. 

Where the collection simply consists of shreds of 
wearing apparel, scraps of paper, etc., it is seldom 
interfered with, the confiscation not being considered 
worth the uproar which it would engender on the 
part of the proprietor. The rules of the prison may 
order the raid, but the matron knows better than the 
rules sometimes, 

A glance through the “ inspection,’ when the woman 
is absorbed in the display of her collection, would afford 
amusement to a casual observer: the miser-like fond- 
ness for the rubbish that has been accumulated, the 
interest in every scrap upon the table, the study of the 
various ways to make these odd articles useful or 
ornamental, and the ingenious manner in which they 
are rendered one or the other at times, are all 
exemplified in turn. What is made from these 
collections, and how they are made—the dolls, patch- 
work, pen-wipers, etc—has heen sufficiently detailed 
in my chapter on “Prisoners’ Fancies.’* I may, 
allude, however, to the elaborate working of a piece 
of perforated card, with odd bits of coloured cotton 
and thread that had been garnered up—a card that 
had been twisted and moulded in some way into the 
shape of a box, and had the following texts, etc, upon 
its sides and lid, arranged and spelt in the following 
fashion :— 


* See “ Female Life in Prison.” 
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Yea though I wa. 

lk throgh the valley 
of the shader of death 
I wil fear no evil, 





Surly goodnss and 
mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life. 





I will dwel in the ho 
use of the Lord for ev 
er. No cros, no crou 
n. Jewes wept. 





Thou prep 

arest a tabel befor 
me in the prese 

nce of—Jane Brown 


The above lines constitute the correct inscriptions 
on the four sides. The letters are not illformed on 
the whole, but are of divers sizes, and the odd divisions 
of words are compelled by the exigencies of space. 
The last text ends abruptly in one corner, owing to 
a diffuse occupation of space for the third line, which 
is full of the most elaborate capitals, and a little space 
being necessitated for the name of the author, which 
was considered in this case of more importance than 
the completion of the sentence. This box was worked 
by a “refractory,” and a violent woman also, and 
renders her choice of texts somewhat strange and 
inconsistent. The article was not confiscated, but 
slipped into the hands of the matron on one occasion ; 
and, as a curious specimen of prison property, has been 
preserved, and has found its way into the possession of 
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the writer, who has transcribed the lines from the 
article itself. 

In addition to the gutters and ventilators being con- 
stituted receptacles for property, smaller and more 
valuable articles—that mysterious money, of which 
prisoners are found to be possessed occasionally—are 
at times ingeniously concealed behind the plaster of 
the cell, A small piece of plaster is picked off neatly 
with a needle or the point of a pair of scissors; the 
coin, or lock of hair of a “pal”—the latter, a favourite 
article to set store by whilst the girl’s affection lasts— 
is pressed into the hole, and the plaster is fitted back 
in its place, and made to adhere again. 

Elderly prisoners are partial to storing extra clothes, 
which fall into their possession by favour or exchange ; 
a clean apron, which they can put on before the proper 
time for changing aproxs, or a new cap, that has not 
been allowed by the rules, is a something worth hiding, 
or worth bidding for. 

These are the women who offer the wine in the in- 
firmary for caps and aprons; and as there are plenty 
of prisoners willing to give aprons and caps for a taste 
of something stronger than water, so the exchange is 
made, and the officer is puzzled to account for the 
smart appearance of certain prisoners. 

Possibly castor-oil is at the highest premium on the 
exchange ; the young women with any vanity in their 
composition—and, as the reader is aware, there are 
not a few of them in our prisons—are ready to sacrifice 
anything, and to bid anything, for the valuable drug. 

A prisoner who has been recommended castor-oil by 
the doctor is an object of envy to her contemporaries ; 
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and as the news circulates through the wards, sugges- 
tions are made as to the best means of appropriating a 
portion of the fluid, or of offering an excuse to take it 
without the matron’s superintendence, or of spilling a 
portion of it on the floor of the cell whilst in the act of 
tilting it into the mouth. 

Though it is scarcely to the purport of the present 
chapter, I may say here that the prison surgeons are 
consulted as to the condition of the hair more often 
than on any other point. 

‘ Can’t you recommend me a bit of pomatum, sir?” 
@ young woman will whine forth, “or a drop of castor- 
oil? I’m getting bald for want of nourishment at the 
roots, and it’s a dreadful thing to think of at my age.” 

The request is not attended to, and the woman sets 
to work to obtain the desideratum in a different fashion. 
Therefore the possessor of oil, or candle, can make her 
own terms in the prison market, the demand being 
greater than the supply. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
AMELIA MOTT 


For want of space in my first series of prison records, 
the names of some nine or ten prisoners, remarkable 
in their various ways, were mentioned in a supplemen- 
tary chapter of “Characters.”” A few lines as to the 
dispositions of the women were added to each speci- 
men, when I found that I could not complete my grim 
portrait gallery 17 extenso. 
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The publication of the present book enables m2 to 
turn back to one or two of these prisoners again, and 
in the present instance I purpose to deal more fully 
with the woman whose name I have affixed at the 
head of my chapter. © 

Amelia Mott was a dwarf be it said again—a woman 
whom Charles Dickens might have had in view when 
he drew the character of Miss Moucher in “ David 
Copperfield.” A large-headed woman, of an uncertain 
age, was Amelia Mott; a young woman about three 
feet nine in height, with an old woman’s face, it 
seemed, until that face was lit up with animation, 
when she looked little more than her age, which was 
registered in the prison hooks, I believe, at twenty-two. 

Amelia Mott, beyond the prison walls, had been a 
woman possessed of a high amount of animal spirits, 
a reckless, thoughtless, daring, but good-tempered 
woman, She had been a tramp all her life—wander- 
ing about from fair to fair—racecourse to racecourse— 
consorting with every gang of thieves or gipsies that 
she might mect by the way—singing obscene ballads, 
the words of which she brought unfortunately into 
prison with her—spending in drink the money that 
she earned by honest or dishonest means, and ready in 
her cups to fight desperately in her own quarrels or 
in those of others, 

A woman well known to the police in whatever 
part of England she presented herself ; a familiar face 
at all places where feasting and revelry were promi- 
nent. 

“Why, here’s Mott at last!” was the exclamation of 
the Millbank prisoners, when she appeared for the 
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first time amongst them many years ago. “ Why you 
ought to have been here long ago !” 


Mott was ready with a quick reply—a sharp, slangy 
retort, which turned the joke in her favour—and then 
she entered upon her prison duties with an ease and 
sang-frovd that told of considerable experience in 
matters connected with prisons in veneral. 

She became speedily a prison character—one from 
whom “fun” might be expected whenever a chance 
presented itself. She was a coarse and bold woman, 
whom it became impossible to repress—violent in ler 
manners, still more violent in her language when 
reproved for her impudence, and as light of heart 
and vile of tongue in “the dark” as out of it. She 
was a woman who vloried in her own impudence— 
in the laugh which she could arouse amongst the pri- 
soners by her eccentric habits. She was a great dancer 
in her own opinion, and succeeded Letty Cooper— 
whom the reader may remember in Prison Life*—as 
principal danseuse to the establishment. The differ- 
ence between her and her predecessor, however, con- 
sisted in Amelia Mott being a bad dancer, and Letty 
Cooper a good one. 

Amelia Mott’s style, although not deficient in vigour 
was decidedly “lumpish” in execution, She danced 
heavily, but her powers of endurance were immense. 
When she was taken to “the dark,’ which occurred 
frequently for her various offences, she always danced. 
This eccentricity mattered not a great deal at Millbank, 
but was a nuisance at Brixton, where the noise was 
not so effectually suppressed. 


* See “ Female Life in Prison.” 
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At the latter prison, Mott danced with extra vigour on 


her sloping wooden bed—her inclined plane—being per- 
fectly aware that it kept others awake as well as herself. 

“Tl give it you, my beauties, for putting me in 
here,” she would say sometimes to the matrons ; and 
give it them she did, for she would dance all night, 
relieving herself one by one of her garments as they 
became irksome to her, and the heat less endurable. 
In “the dark,” too, she would give voice to all the vile 
ballads with which she had amused the general public 
in her freedom—awful and revolting songs, which she 
pitched in a high falsetto, and which no padded doors 
could shut in with her. 

In “the davk” as out of it, Amelia Mott was proud 
of her singing and dancing ; when an opportunity pre- 
sented herself she would sing in a low voice to her 
“pal” in association hour, and even go through her 
dance as noiselessly as she could, holding up her dress 
to her knees, that her friend might see the elaborate 
nature of her “steps "—steps which were so rapid and 
crotesque that gravity could be maintained no longer, 
and shouts of laughter from the observer, echoed by 
the shrill laughter of the dancer, would suddenly ring 
out in the wards, and confuse all order. 

Amelia Mott was always troublesome in association, 
and it was considered expedient to keep her without 
“company” as 1nuch as possible—but the result was 
about the same. 

jt hurt Mott’s feelings to be deprived of association, 
although she might be heard scutiling about in her cell 
ut all hours of the day and night—“ keeping up her 
practice,”’ as she called it. When the solitary principle 
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became too much for her powers of endurance, she 
would beat against the walls and doors of her cell, and 
scream forth the name of the next prisoner, over- 
whelming her with inquiries concerning her health 
and spirits. 

In any fashion, Amelia Mott was unbearable. She 
possessed a keen sense of the ridiculous, and was as 
ready to laugh at her contemporary’s jokes as at her 
own. She could never repress her hilarity within due 
bounds, however ; and the high-pitched shriek in 
which she indulged was known as “ Mott’s laugh” all 
over the prison. 

She possessed, too, considerable powers of mimicry, 
and seized every opportunity of “taking off” everybody 
—airritating crotchety prisoners beyond measure. The 
airing-ground was her principal field for this exercise 
of her powers, and here Mott swaggered and strutted, 
finding in every one something to hold up to ridicule 
in turn, Comments in return upon her own diminu- 
tive stature and unfavourable countenance did not put 
her out; she laughed at all personalities discharged 
against herself, and grimaced at her vilifiers till they 
laughed themselves. 

She was “everything by turns, and nothing long.” 
Sometimes she would maintain all day a stolid and 
important aspect, holding her chin high in the air, 
regarding every one whom she met with a supercilious 
air, and in a dignified unider-toue reprimanding the 
prisoners for not keeping proper silence, This was 
considered as “taking off the matrons,” and only on 
those oceasions would Mott refrain from laughing for 
twenty-four consecutive hours, 
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At other periods she would feign to have caught a 
desperate cold, and cough and wheeze about the wards 
with a naturalness that was difficult to think was 
feigned, and that only proved itself to be a deception 
when any interest was really awakened in her ailments, 
when a broad grin would gradually spread itself over 
her countenance, 

She was a woman who gloried in her impudence—in 
her bravado. 

“She was fond of a row,” she asserted; and she 
made a “row” to please herself, rather than to annoy 
other people. She did not break out because she was 
offended—* Lor’ bless yer! nothink ever offends me,” 
she asserted once—but sunply by way of distraction 
aud ag the only means in her power to relieve the 
tedium of prison life. 

“Tf you can’t be jolly when you like, it’s no good 
living at all!” was her favourite maxim; and to this 
she kept with admirable pertinacity, 

Twenty women like her in a prison would have ren- 
dered nugatory any system in the world—for they 
would have had strength to defy all punishments, high... 
spirits and recklessness to regard them as trifles in their 
way, and they would have been for ever dead to any 
good impressions. 

Amelia Mott knew nothing that was good, and 
believed in nothing. She was more thoroughly animal 
than any woman it has been my unfortunate lot to 
meet. There was not a spark of modesty in her nature, 
and she was impervious to any sense of shame. 

_Bestial in her thoughts and in her language, she 
was called “The Beast” at last, by the better class of 
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women; and a matron of the prison would have rather 
had the responsibility of keeping in her charge a dozen 
“refractories,” such as Armstrong and Evans, than 
have had to encounter day after day this degraded 
nature. 

Tt would be impossible to put into print one-half 
the actions of this woman. They are revolting and 
hideous, and belong to the darkness. Her one redeem- 
ing point of character was her good nature; her 
willingness to receive her punishment, take her Dread 
and water, go to the dark—anything to oblige any- 
body! 

Let her have her “ bit of dance,” and she preferred 
the “dark” to anywhere else; she came out of the 
“dark” snuling at everybody en route, and the paucity 
of diet which she might have received for a week or 
ten days did not make the slightest difference in her 
spirits, which were as high and uncontrollable after 
solitary as before, 

“TI know half-a-dozen new ‘cuts, ” she said once, 
upon coming from the “dark’’ ; “and I’ve been prac- 
tising all the time, and shall astonish my friends when 
I get out of this. Blest if they won’t he glad to get 
me at a theyater presently, if I keeps on at this rate!” 

Whether Mott, the dwarf, was waited upon with 
terms foran engagement after her prison life was at an 
end, 1 have not been able to ascertain. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
ON LADY SUPERINTENDENTS AND DEPUTIES 


A FEw lines on the duties of Lady-superintendents and 
Deputy-superintendents will not be out of place in 
this volume. The duties are not light in any position 
connected with prison service, and on the highest as 
well as lowest officer there rests the weight of a great 
responsibility. 

I have before this spoken in no measured terms of 
the arduous duties exacted from the matrons—the 
constant wear and tear of mind and body, and the long 
weary fourteen hours a day, and no rest; but I do not 
know that, upon consideration, a lady-superintendent’s 
post is not almost asarduous. If a lady-superintendent 
is her own mistress in soe respects, and can put her- 
self “ off duty ’’ when it pleases her, still the respon- 
sibility 1s greater, and can never leave her night or day, 
in or out of prison. 

Should a prisoner escape, the whole weight of the 
Government reproof would fall upon her, and a fine of 
a hundred pounds would be exacted from her. Then 
she is responsible for the good behaviour of the matrons 
as well as the prisoners; and matrons have their 
jealousies and “ tiffs,’ and seek assistance, support, and 
redress from the Principal at times. I can imagine no 
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post more trying and more difficult to an earnest woman 
than that of a lady-superintencdent ; and I repeat here 
that it is a credit to the Board at Parliament Street 
that so judicious a selection of Principals has been 
made during the last twelve years. I can imagine none 
more fitted for the posts they occupied and graced, than 
the impartia], kind-hearted ladies who were at the 
head of affairs at Brixton and Varkhurst prisons; 
IT remember none more calculated to carry out the dis- 
cipline of a prison than the late deputy-superintendents 
of Brixton and Millbank—two officers now separated 
from the service, one by death and the other by 
marriage. 

Let me, in the first place, sketch briefly the duties of 
a lady-superintendent. She appears at chapel at the 
nine o’clock service, and then leaves chapel for her own 
special office, at which she 1s expected to remain—that 
is, to be on duty—till four in the afternoon. Here she 
settles all the reports of the preceding day—reports 
which have been made on prisoners, and occasionally 
on matrons, and have been sent in to the deputy- 
superintendent, for her first inspection, at ten o’clock 
on the preceding evening—reports for “ breaking-out,”’ 
insubordination of all kinds and of all degrees, on the 
part of prisoners—for losing keys, leaving a door un- 
locked, omitting to search a woman proceeding to the 
“refractory,” etc., etc., on the part of matrons., 

These reports are carefully studied by the Principal 
and the punishments for one, and the fines for the 
other, are settled in most cases before the appearance 
of the delinquents. That part of the business arranged, 
the women who have been guilty of the infringement of 

R 





Here the woman pleads her own cause, in most cases 
with considerable ingenuity of defence, invariably en- 
deavouring to prove what an injured creature she is, 
and how put upon! Here the temper of the defendant 
wives way at times, and the lady-superintendent comes 
in occasionally for a storm of vituperation that is cut 
short by an ejectment by force from the office. 
The power of punishment by a lady-superintendent 
is not illimitable, and, in fact, she is only a judge m 
minor cases, The greatest punishment which it is in 
her power to award is three days bread and water, and 
“the dark,” Graver penalties for greater offences are left 
to the judgment of the directors on the next visiting day. 
The minor offences are therefore adjudicated upon at 
once, and the offender is immediately marched away to 
her lower estate—whatever it may be—proceeding to 
punishment at once from the office, and afforded no 
opportunity of returning to her old quarters to create a 
final disturbance in revenge for her disgrace. A woman 
condemned to bread and water, takes her sentence with 
equanimity as arule—with bravado as an exception. 
But a woman condemned to lose her badge—her No, 1 
or No. 2, and to return to the old prison, where there 
are less association, less exercise, and gruel for tea— 
goes away very downcast and sad. For she isa woman 
who Aas made an effort to raise herself to a better 


position, and the fit of passion is over which has 
nenrred the forfeiture 
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The lady-superintendent is expected also to see all 
prisoners who have on the preceding night expressed a 
wish for an interview. After the reports have been 
settled, the women who have complaints to make, or a 
favour to urge, are filed in, in their turn—and here a 
great deal of the time of the Principal is taken up with 
frivolous requests. 

One woman wants to change her cell, another her 
associate. A third is anxious about her time, and thinks 
that there has been a mistake in the “reckoning ;” a 
fourth would feel obliged by change of work, ‘as she’s 
got so sick of it she must smash, if it isn’t altered 
shortly !” a fifth considers that her matron is too sharp 
upon her, and that Miss ought to be reprimanded 
for an excess of vigilance ; a sixth will inquire when she 
may expect her badge back again if she behaves herself ; 
a seventh hasa grave and serious charge to make against 
the cocoa, “ which is not so good as it used tu be, and 
that’s a fact, mum ;” whilst an eighth has been a Pro- 
testant, in the hope that it would advance her interests, 
and finding her mistake, avows herself to be a Roman 
Catholic, and expresses a wish to see the holy father 
before the day is out, if possible, because her conscience 
troubles her. These pleas, and a hundred others, heard 
and answered—the matrons’ cases, if there be any on 
the books, settled in a fair and friendly spirit—and then 
a pause in the affairs of state, and the day’s bustle at 
an end, unless there be a general disturbance in the 
wards, and the machinery out of gear for a while, when 
the superintendent’s duties are manifold, and there is 
hard work, much excitement, and no rest. 

The lady-superintendent has also at her leisure to 
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write out various orders for the better conduct of the 
women, and the stricter discipline of her staff, in the 
great volume called the ‘‘Order Book.” Any new 
regulations about the prisoners’ dress, the wearing of 
colours by the matrons, etc., etc., are written in the 
order book, and read out in due course by the principal 
matron of each ward. 

The lady-superintendent attends chapel at four o’clock 
again, and tlen her duties may be considered over for 
the day. But in addition to those duties which I have 
already enumerated, there is the constant visiting of the 
prison itself at all times-—the seeing for herself that the 
prisoners are obedient, and the officers faithful to their 
work, 

A prisoner is not allowed to speak to the superinten- 
dent in her visits to the prison, unless she is addressed 
in the first instance; therefore the Principal is not re- 
tarded in her progress from ward to ward, from refrac- 
tory to “the dark,” from the kitchen to the infirmary. 
The lady-superintendents are stanch to their duties, 
and incessant in their visits. In the middle of the 
night, when the prison is still, prisoners are sleeping, 
and the night-oflicer only on duty in the wards, fre- 
quently have the locks of the great doors clicked, and 
the Principal appeared with her light and pass-keys, 
going her rounds as though the responsibility of her 
post had “murdered sleep,’’ and she must be watchful 
and wakeful till the morning. 

Even now I have not enumerated all the duties of 
the lady-superintendent ; there is extra work attendant 
upon extra events which happen during the year. There 
are reports to be sent to Parliament Street, and visits to 
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the Directors there on special occasions ; above all, there 
is the preparation of the Annual Report—to be care- 
fully studied and digested, as it will be criticised by the 
Board of Directors in full conclave, and printed in 
extenso. 1 kave no doubt even that a lady-superinten- 
dent has now and then her reports to make also, her 
little differences to detail between doctor, chaplain, and 
priest, who may have exceeded their provinces, and en- 
trenched too much upon the power and dignity which 
appertained to her position. Affairs of state will not 
always flow on smoothly ; opinions differ, and troubles 
will arise. 

The post of lady-superintendent the reader can see is 
an onerous one, requires considerable knowledge of 
human nature, much tact and delicacy, keen insight 
into motives, forethought, discretion, courage, judgment, 
and presence of mind. An unqualified superintendent 
would be the subversion of all prison discipline ; a Prin- 
cipal must gain the respect of the women, and the re- 
spect and affection of her officers, or the machinery will 
not work well in the great house where her will is law, 

The salary attached to the position is not a large one 
for a Jady who has an establishment to keep up at her 
own expense, and might be increased with advantage. 
She must be single, or a widow, to be fitted for the post ; 
and generally it is a widow with a large family to main- 
tain from her income. The salary is £300 per annum, 
rising £10 a year; but it is in the power of the Direc- 
tors—I do not know that it has ever been exercised— to 
make an occasional grant to the ladies at the head of 
prison affairs. 

A deputy’s salary commences at £190 per annum, 
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and risesin an equal proportion. The duties of a deputy 
are not unlike those of the lady-superintendent in the 
ageregate—in fact, they may be considered as a highly- 
aggravated edition of the superior officer's duties. She 
saves a great deal of extra work to the Principal; 
reviews the report-book in the evening preceding the 
day on which it is submitted to the superintendent, and 
makes her comments thereon ; it is her province to make 
sure that the discipline of the prison is carried out in 
every direction, so far as it is possible. She does not 
attend divine service in the chapel regularly, but is 
generally on duty in the wards when the prisoners are 
at their prayers. It is part of her task to visit every 
cell on these occasions, and see that all is well in every 
particular; to cast a glance at the Roman Catholic 
prisoners, etc. A deputy-superintendent is possessed 
by a restless spirit ; those whom I have known have 
been indefatigable in their exertions to promote the 
interests of every one—they have been women ever on 
the watch, knowing little rest, working late at night in 
their special offices, and up early in the morning, seeing 
that the women who carry coals to the kitchen and 
laundry are properly looked after by the assistant- 
matrons. 

It is a strange fact that, so far as female prisoners, 
are concerned, there seems to grow upon the officers 
from the lady-superintendent to the assistant-matron, 
that sense of responsibility heretofore remarked. With 
all there appears to be a nervous watchfulness that 
increases with the length of service, rather than is 
subdued by the routine of the prison. The duties prey 
upon the mind to a certain extent, lam convinced ; one 
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thinks of litte else save the prison ; talks of little else in 
or out of office ; dreams of it night after night or cannot 
sleep for it at all, in times of general unsettlement. 

A deputy-superintendent, of course, acis as lady- 
superintendent when the latter is away; but I cannot 
call an instance to mind where deputy-superintendents 
have ever risen to the higher rank. In fact, they wear 
out first, for their holidays are fewer, their responsibility 
almost as great, and their hours of duty approximate 
more to the matrons’ than the principal’s. 

I question even if the institution of two chief- 
matrons would not be an improvement to the staff, in 
lieu of one deputy. The duties are too heavy for the 
deputy, and opinions of deputy and lady superintendent 
not unfrequently clash. 

Add to this, that the deputy is thrown into more 
frequent contact with the prisoners, where her know- 
ledge of prison character is less than that of the 
matrons, and where she is occasionally deceived in 
consequence. As the appointments become vacant, 
it would be worth the experiment to institute the oflice 
of chief-matron in lieu of that of deputy. It would 
render the post of lady-superintendent more distinct, 
and give the Vrincipal a greater degree of influence 
with her staff. 

If it be considered necessary that a Jady-super- 
intendent should be a lady by birth and position, [ 
think that the principal matrons might have the 
chance offered them of working up to a chief- 
matronship, at a deputy-superintendent’s salary. A 
chief-matron would always be more tractable in the 
hands of the lady-superintendent. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
JANE WHITE 


Tue Jane White of my present chapter is the woman 
concerning whom an incident is related in “Female 
Life in Prison.” It may be remembered that, in a fit 
of eccentricity, she endeavoured to climb over the 
chapel gallery, and lower herself amongst her compeers 
on the ground-floor amidst a scene of uproar and con- 
fusion not often witnessed during divine service in or 
out of prison. 

This is the only incident detailed concerning Jane 
White in my first book; but asa prison character above 
the dead level—as the heroine of more than one prison 
burlesque—I think that she is worthy of a special 
chapter to herself. 

Jane White was a ten years woman—a woman from 
Staffordshire, whence used to be drafted to London, in 
old times, the vilest and most refractory of prisoners. 
A prisoner arriving from Stafford was looked upon as 
a black sheep at once—a person to be particularly 
watchful of, and on one’s guard against. Jane White 
arrived with a bad character at the outset, and certainly 
did not belie the appellative ; although, for Stafford, she 
might have been considered rather a better sample of 
prison stock than was generally forwarded. <A violent 
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woman, as a matter of course—a woman who had 
stabbed her paramour in a fit of jealousy, and who 
brought her wrongs to prison with her, and brooded 
upon them till it was thought by the late prison 
doctor, Dr. Baly, that it was not safe to trust her by 
herself. This decision was a subject for discussion 
amongst the matrons at times, the majority being 
inclined to regard White's muttered threats and 
innuendoes as a ruse to get into an association cell. 
But there was a doubt, and Jane White received the 
benefit of it; and to look into Jane White’s face, and 
note the peculiar expression of the eyes, was to believe 
it necessary to keep a watch upon her, although the 
woman served her time, and went her way, without 
any increase of eccentricity in her conduct. A very 
broad-faced and plain woman was Jane White, so 
broad from ear to ear that the cognomen of “ Platter 
chops” was immediately bestowed upon her by the 
prisoners, and led to immediate quarrelling between 
her and her christeners. 

She was a terrible woman to quarrel; and when the 
fiat went forth that Jane White was to be placed in 
association, and that Jane White was exempt from 
all punishment by “solitary,” etc., she became more 
quarrelsome and insulting than ever. <A dull woman 
in most respects, she was quick enough to perceive the 
advantages which she had gained, and to make the 
most of them. As it was not in the rules to prevent 
her, so her insults became highly developed, and her 
remarks on passing events frequent and strong. 

The judicious matrons made the best of their charge, 
and rendered her tractable now and then; but the poor 
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women placed in association with her—the best and 
most quiet women to he found—had a hard time of it, 
and were continually praying the authorities to save 
them from Jane White. 

Jane insulted them grievously and at every turn: she 
tyrannized over them in a hundred ways; she would 
allow them little rest night or day ; and it was supposed 
by a few that her object was to be driven to solitary, 
in order that she might seize the opportunity to take 
her life, of which she expressed herself completely tired. 
The association cells in the E. ward at Millbank prison 
—where White was placed—were as large as ordinary 
rooms, and contained accommodation for three women ; 
therefore Jane White had always two unfortunates to 
quarrel with. 

“T should like to know why I’m compelled to put up 
with such a set as you,’ she would say, with the most 
cutting contempt ; “a lot of trumpery thieves.” 

Here her prison pride would assert itself. 

“Y’m in for trying to murder a man; and precious 
sorry [ am I did not do it, the vagabond. What have 
I to do with a parcel of petty thieves—the low creatures. 
It’s a disgusting shame that I should be made to mix 
with such a ‘set’ ayainst my will. Why can’t I have 
acell to myself, like other people ?”’ 

Sensitive prisoners—and there are a few of this class 
—have been overwhelmed by these reproaches from 
White, and have been found crying verybitterly at Jane’s 
unkindness. One old woman began to fret about it, and 
was removed in consequence, and another swore that 
she would have a fight with White, big as she was, if 
they didn’t stop her goings on, And White was always 
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“going on.” She would suddenly sit up in bed in 
the middle of the night and commence her catalogue 
of wrongs, despite all the protests of the two women 
sleeping in their cribs beside her. She would express 
her dislike to their society in the most eloquent but 
forcible terms, and inform them contemptuously, for 
about the twentieth time that day, that they were 
nothing but a set of thieves,and not fit company for her 
—remarks which would be mildly protested against by 
sleepy women, who would be heard to say—‘ 0 be 
quiet, White, till the morning, there’s a good soul,” as 
they turned and plunged restlessly in their beds. 
White classed everything into sets. There were, in her 
opinion, sets of thieves, sets of sneaks, and sets of fools, 

The doctor, the chaplain, and the directors were 
“sets of men hired to wait upon us—that’s all they 
were,” she said one day, disparagingly, to her associates. 
As for the matrons, deputy-superintendent, ctc., well, 
take them for all in all, they were “a set of bad uns!” 

Whether her desire for solitary was real or feigned, 
certain it is that she advocated it with persistency, 
taking every opportunity to urge her claim for a little 
quietness, and protesting against “the set” into whose 
company she was thrust against her will. Not attaining 
this object, White was prone to indulge in personalities, 
and it may be imagined that the task of keeping a ward 
in subjection, with White rampant and defiant in the 
midst, was neither light nor enviable. 

Remonstrances could only be urged with White 
against her conduct, and White would turn her broad 
face to the speaker and listen very patiently till the 
eloquence of the oflicer was exhausted. 
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“Tt’s impossible to put up with the annoyance, some- 
thing must be done,” a matron said once, by way of 
conclusion to her appeal. 

“T’'ll tell you what can be done,” said White, very 
seriously, 

“What ?” 

‘Why, if I annoy you very much, you'd better let 
me out! That’s the best plan that I can see.”’ 

This might have been a joke of White’s, but it was 
made with an unmoved countenance, and White went 
away to her cell to expatiate to her associates with the 
same gravity on the new idea that had seized her as to 
keeping the ward in better order. 

Jane White had a good appetite, and was constantly 
complaining of the scanty allowance that had fallen to 
her share. She was a greedy woman, and levied a 
black-mail on the food of her companions in association. 
Objecting to thieves as she did, she was not slow to 
avail herself of anything that was eatable in her way ; 
and in the matrons’ mess-room she was constantly on 
the look-out for something to appropriate. An amusing 
anecdote of Jane White’s habits in this respect may be 
related. 

Jane White was useful as a labour-woman under 
proper supervision, and it happened that Jane was on 
duty with a staff of latour-women in the work-room, at 
a time when a general turn-out had been made of the 
officers’ quarters in the tower." 

There was in course of progression a general cleaning 
and whitewashing of the officers’ rooms, and the 


* Rach pentagon at Millbank has a round tower at its 
extremity for the officers, it may be repeated here. 
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furniture of the place had been removed to the work- 
room during the renovation, and here the matrons took 
their meals for a time. One matron, disturbed in her 
housekeeping arrangements by these alterations, had 
been at a loss where to put some Yarmouth bDloaters 
which were in request at the officers’ breakfast, and for 
coolness had hung them by a string from the bars of the 
work-room window, where Jane White, prowling about as 
usual in search of extra diet, had finally discovered them. 

There were other prisoners in the work-room, and. 
Jane White did not confiscate the matron’s property at 
once, lest she should be called upon to give them up or 
share the spoil. She wanted the herrings all to herself, 
and, therefore, watched her opportunity to make off with 
the whole lot of them unknown to the other prisoners. 

Jane White bustied to and fro with great cnergy, 
doing her allotted share of work with cheerfulness 
and despatch, and finally nade a dash at the herrings, 
snapped the string, and tucked the coveted prize 
carefully under her apron, congratulating herself upon 
having succeeded in her felonious intention without 
any suspicion being directed towards her. But there 
had been jealous eyes observant of Jane White’s move- 
ments, for she must be a cunning prisoner indeed who 
deceives one of her own class. 

A woman named Cawthorne had seen the theft, 
and resolved to call White to account for it. As the 
prisoners were marching down the ward towards their 
cells, Cawthorne suddenly touched White on the 
shoulder : 

“T say, what are you going to do with them?” was 
the quiet question in her contemporary’s ear. 
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“ Them what ?’’? White innocently inquired. 

“Why, them herrings,” 

‘“T ain’t got no herrings,”’ said White, sharply. 

“Why, I seed youtake them!” cried Cawthorne at 
the top of her voice, roused to virtuous indignation at 
the denial. 

‘Take herrings! take herrings!” shrieked White in 
reply ; ‘I’m sure you didn’t.” 

“Why, they’re under your apron now,” 

“No, they ain’t.” 

Cawthorne, a powerful woman in her way, wasted no 
more time in fruitless argument, but flung her arms round 
White and struggled with her for the herrings, White 
kicking and screaming at the liberty taken with her. 
Then ensued a tierce struggle for the bloaters, the rest 
of the prisoners participating in the contest until a 
ceneral mélée was the result, from which Cawthorne 
emerged triumphant, holding the Yarmouth bloaters at 
arm ’s-length in the air. 

“T told you I knew you had ’em!”’ she screamed, 
and then in a fit of rage at the trouble that had been 
given her to prove her word, she swung the herrings in 
the air and brought them down with all her force on the 
head of Jane White. 

“Tl learn you to steal the hofficers’ herrings!” she 
yelled, beating the fish at the same time over White’s 
head and shoulders till the “real Yarmouths” were 
broken into pieces and scattered about the flag-stones 
of the ward, wherein a scramble ensued for the débris, 
creating still greater confusion, that took no small time 
to quell. 

Jane White was a bully, but not a woman possessed 
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of a great amount of real courage. She succumbed 
to Cawthorne after one effort to stand her ground, and 
was taken away sobbing to her cell. The woman 
Cawthorne was considered to have acted as well as 
could be expected under the circumstances, and 
although the “hofficers’ herrings’? were demolished 
in the fray, it was thought that she had done her best 
to restore them to their rightful owners. 

Jane White was somewhat crestfallen for the next 
few days, more especially as in her strugele for the 
herrings she had contrived to obtain a very unbecoming 
black eye; but she rallied after a while, and was soon 
heard protesting against the “set of thieves” whiose 
company she was compelled to share. 

At Millbank she also signalised herself, as detailed 
in my first book, by creating an excitement in chapel ; 
and at Millbank or Brixton, it may be said, a prisoner 
much harder to manage was difficult to discover. 

She was allowed an undue share of liberty in all 
places, and she went away at the end of her ten years 
rejoicing at last that she was about to be rid of all 
“the sets” that had vexed her for so long a pertod. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
“INFIRMARY TOM” 


Wuitst sketching prison characters, I do not think it 
fair to omit one “character” connected with Millbank 
Trison, more especially as he was the cause—for the 
time—of as great an excitement as has ever disturbed 
the decorum of prison life. As he serves as an illus- 
tration to female convict character, and elicited some 
instances of good feeling amongst hardened natures, 
I give him here a place. 

“Infirmary Tom” was a black cat of considerable 
proportions—a feline that had strayed through the 
yates at one time or another, and taken to prison life 
from choice rather than necessity. 

He had found a patroness in the infirmary nurse, 
and therefore he had settled down as a meinber of the 
infirmary ward, and was generally to be found seated 
before the fire in a ruminative mood. 

Tom was a great favourite with the sick prisoners, 
and came in for choice scraps of infirmary diet, on 
which he grew fat and sleek ; he was partial to taking 
up his position at the head of the bed of one of 
his favourites, where, crouched close to the ear of the 
invalid, he would purr away to his heart’s content, if 
the nurse did not consider it her duty to disturb him. 
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Now and then Tom would deign to visit other por- 
tions of the prison, and by chance get shut up for the 
night ina cell, where a woman would lavish upon him 
all that affection which is bestowed upon anything 
living that intrudes upon the every-day existence of the 
** solitary.” 

At the mess-room table, and generally about dinner- 
time, Tom would also appear, and solicit voluntary con- 
tributions—but immediately after dinner he found his 
way back to infirmary quarters, where he felt himself 
more at home and among friends. 

He earned for himself the name of “ Infirmary Tom,” 
and amongst the women became as great an object of 
interest as the governor or the doctor. 

“Infirmary Tom’s” curiosity, or love of research, 
brought him at last into trouble, and elicited that prison 
incident to which I have thought it worth while 
to direct the reader's attention. One fine morning 
Tom was missed, and all inquiries concerning him were 
unavailing; no one had seen Tom for two days, and it 
was supposed that he had grown tired of convict service 
and departed to a more social sphere, when a woman 
gave out the startling information that she had seen 
“ Infirmary Tom ” from the window of her cell, walking 
on the roof of the opposite pentagon. 

The news spread, and was found to be correct. 
From the cell windows of that particular pentagon, 
Tom was to be seen wandering restlessly up and down 
the roof at a loss to account for his own appearance 
there, and more thoroughly at a loss how to effect 
a descent. The roof was a great height from the airing- 
yard, and the women in exercise-hour used to look uy 
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and call Tom in defiance of all rule, and Tom would 
come to the edge and mew piteously at his old friends. — 

Tom remained thus four-and-twenty hours, during 
which time he became a great object of thought and 
interest. It was difficult to suggest a means for rescuing 
the cat from his unpleasant position, without putting 
ladders into request, and enlisting male officers into 
the service ; suggestions which no one cared to make to 
the governor, who had, it was known, a decided objec- 
tion to cats, which, at nightfall, were the curse of the 
airing-yards—wild, hirsute strays, that came, no one 
knew whence, and were uncharitably supposed to be 
brought in by matrons under their cloaks on off-duty 
nights, though why so much trouble should have been 
taken for so poor a result was not readily apparent. 

Karly in the morning of the second day after the 
discovery of “ Infirmary Tom” on the roof of a pentagon, 
the faces of the prisoners were seen at all the cell 
windows along the three long lines of ‘casements which 
gave light to the same number of wards. Was Tom 
still there? Had no one taken Tom down from thie 
roof ? 

Tom was in his old position—presenting rather a lank 
and miserable appearance, as a mouser up all niglit 
would naturally do. The excitement on the second 
day grew more intense—was nothing to be done—was 
everybody going to let Tom die up there! Tom’s case 
reached the ears of the governor of Millbank prison at 
last—the governor who at that time had the supreme 
control of the female as well as the male prison, the 
principal female authority being vested in a deputy- 
superintendent. As had been anticipated, the governor 
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saw no reason for any great exertions to be made 
to secure Tom’s safety. 

“You had better shoot it, the first chance you get,” 
was the order issued to the warders; and Tom’s life 
was in danger from the moment that fiat had been 
issued. The matrons became interested in securing 
Tom’s safety after this, and a secret committee was 
held to determine as to the best means of rescuing him 
from his perilous position. 

It was found that Tom had strayed into an empty 
room on the top floor of the prison—an officer’s room— 
and either from fright or choice had clambered up the 
chimney to the roof, but no shouting up the chimney 
could prevail upon the cat to return the way he had 
ascended, although he once looked down the chimney- 
pot at his infirmary nurse, who was using her most 
persuasive accents to induce him to attempt the 
descent. 

The secret committee passed its resolution, which 
was carried without a dissentient voice. The windows 
of the third row of cells were immediately beneath the 
roof, and when the governor was supposed to be at 
home for the evening, and the warders had not yet 
come on duty with their guns, two long broom-handles 
were passed through the bars, and after them a mat, 
which was unrolled and tied, not without difficulty, 
across the broomsticks. 

The excitement in the opposite pentagon became 
intense. At every window appeared once more a white 
face full of eagerness and of interest in the experiment, 
which seemed likely to succeed, as “Infirmary Tom” 
crept cautiously to the very edge of the roof, and made 
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two or three feints of springing on the mat, altering his 
mind at the last moment, and withdrawing with a long, 
low wail. 

“ Look out—look out!’ was shouted from the open 
windows of the opposite pentagon more than once, “ he’s 
going to jump now! Tom’s coming, Miss!” 

But Tom never ventured, and finally crouched down 
at last, and looked sedately at the preparations that had 
been made to facilitate his descent. Time was valuable, 
if Tom’s life was to be saved, and a new idea suggested 
itself to an officer of the establishment. An umbrella 
was obtained, passed through the bars, opened parachute 
fashion, and placed across the sticks, but to no avail; 
Tom would not risk his life on so rickety a contrivance 
for saving it. Lastly, the umbrella was inverted, and 
lifted up in true umbrella fashion to a level with the 
roof—a strong-armed labour-woman volunteering to 
support the extra weight, should Tom feel inclined to 
accept this last tempting offer for his liberty. 

No sooner was the umbrella raised than a general 
shout arose from the opposite side of the pentagon— 
such a shout as had not been heard from a prison for 
“many a long day.” 

“ He’s coming—he’s coming !” 

And sure enough the cat put out one paw to feel the 
nature of the contrivance used to expedite his descent 
and then a second, pausing after this to reflect upon the 
risk to life and limb perhaps. 

“ Are you sure you can bear him ?” asked an anxious 
officer of the prisoner. 

“Trust me,” said the woman ; “ he isn’t much weight, 
T know.” 
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Infirmary Tom had resolved by this time to “ chance 
it,” and drew his hind legs cautiously after the front 
ones, quitting at Jast the roof of the prison. 

But the woman with the umbrella had unfortunately 
miscalculated the weight of “Infirmary Tom,” held 
aloft on the top of an umbrella, and began to turn 
red in the face with her ineffectual efforts to uphold 
him, 

“Qh! good Lord! he’s going, Miss,’ she screamed. 
“T can’t keep him steady—he’s too much for me—I 
must drop him!” 

And going Tom was. The umbrella swerved to the 
right and left, and finally dropped sideways, shooting 
poor Tom from the top ward to the airing-ground, amidst 
a general shrick of consternation from the prisoners at 
the opposite windows. 

Tom came heavily to the ground, but still, cat-like, 
upon his feet, where he remained standing fora moment 
then he slowly and deliberately commenced walking to 
the door of the prison, finishing off with a brisk trot 
upstairs to the infirmary quarters as though nothing 
particular had resulted from his fall. 

He was received with open arms by all his old friends, 
and ate a very hearty dinner after his long fast. He 
was the object of innumerable inquiries from all parts 
of the prison the following day, and the news that he 
appeared as well as ever was received with consider- 
able satisfaction from the women interested in his 
welfare. 

But “Infirmary Tom” never recovered from the 
effects of his fall, which told upon him after a few days 
and reduced him to a forlorn and miserable cat indeed. 
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Though he had broken no bones, he had ruined his con- 
stitution for ever, and one morning poor Tom was found 
dead before the infirmary fire, the victim of misplaced 
confidence. 


CHAPTER XXXVIITI 
MRS. DOWLAS 


THE history of the woman whom I call Mrs. Dowlas in 
this book is a sad history enough, and, in the main 
facts, I think to be believed. Mrs. Dowlas, or Ellen 
Maynard, as I may call her then, had been tried for 
shoplifting, found guilty, and sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. The crime was committed under very 
peculiar temptation—the temptation of a young woman 
left alone in the world, and struggling in vain to earn 
her own living honestly. She had never known a thief, 
or done a wrong action in her life, before the heavy 
sentence of seven years’ transportation was passed upon 
her, she used to say, and the woman’s assertion was 
probably true. 

She went to Australia, served her time, received her 
ticket-of-leave, and obtained service in one of the towns 
as a domestic servant. 

This is her story, related by her own lips in associa- 
tion time—related to her officer even, with many tears 
that were not forced or false, for she was one of the 
best-conducted, as she was one of the most really 
penitent, prisoners. Atthe time of her imprisonment 
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at Millbank she was not quite forty years of age, and 
possessed even at that time, and after much trouble, a 
certain claim to good looks. In her youth she had 
evidently been a very pretty woman. 

After obtaining her ticket-of-leave, Ellen Maynard 
had settled down to service in Australia; she was pre- 
pared to live honestly and soberly, and she set to work 
to fulfil the promise that she had made herself, flinching 
not at the obstacles that encountered her by the way. 

It became her mischance—certainly to be considered 
a mischance now—to meet with a mechanic who was 
earning a fair living in the town where she worked, 
and who was struck with the woman’s good looks and 
industry. He made her an offer of marriage, which 
was declined ; after six months’ silence he made her a 
second offer, which was accepted. 

The marriage took place, and then husband and wife, 
after a sojourn of a few more months in the settlement, 
took passages once more for England, and finally settled 
down in the city of York. Here one might imagine a 
fair ending to a life that had been stormy and dark ; 
there had been no secret between husband and wife 
concerning the antecedents of the latter—everything 
had been told concerning her past career, and the story 
had even helped to win the lover. 

They settled down in York, then, where the husband 
was fortunate enough to find employment, and where 
they remained together for the space of six or seven 
years. Four children were born to their union, and 
everything seemed to augur a fair career in the future,the 
husband, to the last minute of his stay with her being 
kind and considerate—apparently a good husband and 
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father. Then he suddenly deserted her — casting 
her down to the lowest depths of despair, at a time 
when she believed that her life had brightened for 
ever. 

When inquiries were made, it was discovered that 
he had taken all their little horde from the savings- 
bank, wherein they had managed to invest upwards of 
fifty pounds for a rainy day, and that a shopwoman of 
the town was the companion of his flight. 

“T would not have cared much—not so much,” she 
said, when detailing the story, “if he hadn’t taken the 
woman with him. That cut at me most!” 

The neighbours took pity on Mrs. Dowlas’s mis- 
fortune, and helped her so far as they were able for 
awhile ; but incessant misfortune palls upon generous 
givers, and then came hard winter times, when the 
poor were compelled to shift for themselves, and not 
study other people’s troubles. 

Mrs. Dowlas fell back in her rent, and found it a 
difficult task to support her four children; debts 
accumulated on all sides, and finally the broker’s man 
came and swept away all her furniture, “every stick of 
it,’ she said, 

Mrs. Dowlas clung to York still, and found for 
herself and little ones a poorly-furnished room, in 
which it was scarcely possible to exist. She secured 
work for herself, and left the eldest child—five years 
old !—in charge of the rest, until she could return, tired 
and exhausted, to her family. 

“Then I fell ill”—I quote her own words—“ and the 
children would have starved, if it hadn’t been for the 
lodgers and the parish allowance, which they told ine 
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they’d take away if I didn’t come into the house—and 
that I couldn’t bear, Miss, And one day, when the 
children were all crying for bread, I couldn’t stand it 
any longer, and I took the blankets off the bed, and 
sold them to support the five of us. I hoped that it 
would not be found out till luck caine in some way, 
and gave me a chance of restoring them, and as it was 
not found cut at once, and the money soon went, I sold 
something else, and then it was all over; for the land- 
lady gave me in charge to the police, and I was taken 
from the children, and got my four years.” 

It was while Dowlas was working off her four years 
sentence that she became an inmate of Millbank and 
Brixton. She was one of the women whom I have 
mentioned as having becn put in association with Jane 
White, and on whom Jane White launched all her 
virtuous indignation, She was one of the “set of 
thieves,’ and not fit for Jane White’s society! Dowlas 
could not bear the appellative of thief, and petitioned 
very hard to be released from association with White, 
gaining her end at last. 

She was a quiet prisoner in every respect, and only 
anxious to be let alone. She worked her way upwards 
steadily and industriously, and, I believe, was not the 
subject of one report in her whole four years’ service. 

The cause of her second incarceration was a great 
grief to her, which she could not overcome. 

“To think that I should have stolen again after all. 
I don’t understand now how I came to do it,” she said 
once; “I suppose it was for the children!” 

The children oppressed her mind in prison. She 
could not make out what was to become of them when 
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she was free again. They were in the workhouse at 
that time, and her one fear was that the eldest’ girl 
would find a situation somewhere, and perhaps be lost 
to her for ever. Nearly all her prison letters were to 
this girl, enjoining her not to forget to write if the 
authorities should move her from the workhouse and 
apprentice her, or make a servant of her. “She was 
always handy, and they’ll find that out quick enough 
and get a place for her.”’ 

Her husband was still a source of trouble to her, 
and there were a few letters sent off at odd times to a 
woman with whom sbe had lodged, asking if anything 
had been heard cf him since his desertion. 

“YT wouldn’t mind him coming back, and I’d look 
over everything,’ she said, mournfully; “for he was 
a good man to me, and no one could have fancied that, 
there was any harm in him.” 

Dowlas was a religious woman in prison—one of the 
few who are truly religious, and who have no desire to 
deceive the chaplain by their affectation of penitence. 
The matron has seldom looked through “ the inspection ” 
without finding her reading her Bible—taking that 
comfort therefrom which had been denied her in her 
eventful life. She looked forward very eagerly for her 
freedom, although her future seemed dark enough and 
ber chance of success in it but faint. She was a 
sanguine woman, and her Bible gave her strength to 
look forward. 

“Oh! Ishall be all right when I get out again,” she 
affirmed ; ‘‘it isn’t as if I was going to turn a bad one. 
I fancy that I shall be very happy with the young ones, 
and get plenty to doin York.” 
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She clung to the thought of York, although it was not 
her birthplace, and was full of grim associations. Her 
husband had lived in York, and was known so well there! 
He might come back when he was tired of “ that woman !” 

Towards the end of her time she began to think that 
he was sure to come back—a wild idea which it was 
hard to destroy, but vain to suppose likely to occur in 
so hard-hearted a wretch as he must have been. 

“There’s all the children—why he'll want to see ’em 
some day, surely!” she argued once. ‘I’ve been away 
four years from ’em, and I know what never seeing 
them for all that time is like.” 

She judged his feelings by her own, poor woman. 
She worked her time and went away—went away 
cheerfully, and full of hope in the new life beyond the 
prison cell. 

“ Whatever happens, no one will catch me in prison 
again,’ she said, stoutly, the day before her liberty— 
and certain it 1s that the face of Ellen Dowlas has 
been seen no more by the prison matrons. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
SCRIPTURE-READERS 


I NAVE omitted to direct attention until the present 
time to a very praiseworthy and deserving class of 
Government employés—viz., the Scripture-readers 
attached to our principal prisons. The staff is not a 
large one—numbering only two tu each prison—and 
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might be increased with advantage to the women 
perhaps, although there are prisoners who are not too 
delighted to receive them into their cells. 

The Scripture-readers are naturally young women of 
high character, who have been known as a rule, 
before prison service, as district visitors in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, etc. They are religious young 
women, and they hold a position in our prisons which 
I can compare only to that of supplements to the 
chaplains of the establishment. 

Like the chaplain, they are always seeking for the 
moral advancement of the prisoners, endeavouring to 
attain that end by reading the Scriptures to them day 
after day, and by conversing with them as to the best 
means in the future by which they may becin life anew 
and honestly. I cannot but think on the whole that 
they are too serious, and that a little more worldly 
talk, seasoned with less Scriptural quotations, would 
work a greater change with well-disposed women. 
Prisoners object to constant lecturing, and to being 
prayed for constantly ; they respect the motives and 
the mission of the readers, but they are rather afraid of 
these ladies, and will very frequently do their best to 
evade them. 

Scripture-readers, however, obtain in many places a 
certain amount of influence over the women—in a few 
cases, and with the best class of prisoners, a fair amount 
of true affection: and partly for this reason, and seeing 
that even with the worst of women there is no attempt 
made to laugh at their efforts, or decry their works, I 
have urged the institution of a new class of public 
servants—a medium between the ‘matron and the 
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Scripture-reader, less official than the former, and less 
formally devout than the latter. 

The Scripture-readers are not provided with accom- 
modation in the prison; they are out-door officers, whose 
duties commence at nine in the morning, and terminate 
at four in the afternoon. The salary is fifty pounds 
per annum, rising five pounds cach year. 

The duties of a Scripture-reader vary somewhat; 
indeed a great deal is left to the discretion of that officer. 
Asarule, the Scripture-reader proceeds at once to the 
infirmary, where are the prisoners too sick and weak 
to attend divine service in chapel. Here the ceremony 
is gone through of reading the morning prayers, the 
Litany, I believe, excepted. 

After this has been done the Scripture-readers are 
at liberty to proceed to any portion of the prison they 
please, to select any prisoner, aud to enter any cell. 
There are no rules as to the method of their attendance, 
except those which they may arrange between them- 
selves in order to avoid traversing the same ground. 

The prisoner in solitary welcomes the reader with a 
smile; the prisoners in association are not always 
so pleased to sce this officer. There are a few civilities 
exchanged, as though the reader were a visitor ; a little 
talk about the weather and the prisoner’s health, and 
then the Bible is opened and a chapter read therefrom 
which the officer may consider appropriate to the time 
and place, and calculated to impress the woman to 
whom it is read. 

Different women have different ways of listening to 
the reader ; but it is pitiable to notice the blank stupe- 
faction—the utter ignorance which understands nothing 
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that is read, and scarcely what it is read for—on the 
faces of those women unable to read for themselves, 
and whom past neglect has brutalised. Some of them 
endeavonr to understand and ask a few questions of the 
reader; but many give up the attempt, and to any 
question that may be put to them, reply that they 
understand it all, which is an easy way of saving 
trouble to themseives, 

Women will be critical in their remarks, and puzzle 
the Scripture-readers, at times ; some are wicked enough 
to turn the whole matter into burlesque with their 
companions afterwards, although they have listened 
throughout with a respectful and deceptive gravity. 

It is difficult for a Scripture-reader and a chaplain to 
arrive af a prisoner’s right character, or make quite 
sure of the moral advancement of any one in whom 
they are interested. The prisoners are on their guard 
in the presence of any one whose vocation is indisput- 
ably religious ; for they believe that, if they act thus, 
they are reported to headquarters as good and deserving 
women, worthy of all the honours that a prison has to 
bestow on its denizens of the best character. But there 
is still no doubt that the Scripture-reader works a certain 
amount of good out of this unmalleable material, and is 
occasionally the humble instrument of a woman’s 
genuine repentance. 

One of the best Scripture-readers in the service, a 
woman with great judgment as to the best time for 
reading, and the best time to leave it alone—the 
latter a most important qualification for service in this 
direction—was promoted to the post of deputy-super- 
intendent at Brixton Prison. 
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A thoughtful Scripture-reader will not insist upon 
reading the Bible to a woman whose manner betrays 
an objection to it. There are many women, be it 
observed, who express a wish to hear the Bible read 
when the question is put to them, and yet who answer 
in the affirmative purely out of compliment. Such 
women’s real wishes are readily to be seen, and I have 
known a good Scripture-reader make no attempt to 
open her Bible, but sit and converse freely with the 
woman about home-matters—her own home and friends 
perhaps, or the prisoner’s home, which may be equally 
dear to the lower character—until the woman has seen 
with regret the officer rise to take her leave. 

“T’d wish you'd come more often and see me, for 
a talk,” was the hint conveyed once; ‘“‘ that does 
seem to do me good!” 

A Scripture-reader is a terrible officer to many 
women, despite all their “ best manners” in her 
presence. To be read to out of “that dreadful Bible” 
—as it was called once by a nervous prisoner—to 
be told of the error of one’s ways continually ; to be 
preached at as the chaplain preaches, but in a milder 
tone, and with less confidence ; to be called continually 
a sinner, exasperates the feclings of many prisoners. 

There are women who will use every means at their 
disposal to escape the Scripture-reader, but there is 
seldom, if ever, a flat denial made to receive her visit 
to them. They will evade her as yracefully as they 
can, but they will not have her and her Bible-readings. 
There is an instance of one labour-woman hiding in 
an empty cell adjacent to her own, in order that she 
might be spared the ordeal of a visit. 
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“It’s very kind, but I can’t bear it,” the woman 
said, with a shudder, when called upon for an 
explanation; “I have heard all that she can tell me 
in chapel, and I don’t want to hear it again just 
now.” 

It may be seen by this that great care should be 
exercised in not “ over-preaching”” to the women. 
Female convicls are very much like children, when 
of the tractable order; they are very child-like, easily 
pleased, sometimes easily talked over to remain good 
and not break out, but they are not proof against 
too much religion, delivered in and out of season. You 
cannot preach a prisoner into a moral condition. 

Some Scripture-readers prefer reading the tracts 
issued by the “Ieligious Tract Society” to that of 
the Bible to the lower class—that is, the more ignorant 
class—of prisoners. The effect is good in many cases, 
and the prisoner wakes up to an interest in the story, 
until the texts crop out too frequently, when she sees 
the application and shuts her eye to it as not her 
affair, or anything to do with her. 

A woman will never take the case to herself, unless 
parallel circumstances are directly pointed out. 

“You see,’ said a Scripture-reader once, “that it 
was drink that led this poor girl to ruin. You told 
me that drink was the cause of your past sins.” 

“Yes.” answered the woman, confidently; “but I 
never drank gin!” 

Gin being the temptation in the story, and therefore 
in the prisoner’s idea totally altering the circumstances 
of the case. 

Tiacts that relate to criminal life, and-show, however 
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faintly, the thief’s career before her reformation, are 
listened to with greater interest, although a slip or 
two in the consistency of the early portion of the 
narrative is very quickly perceived, and at times 
pointed out. 

“T don’t believe that he could have done it,” may 
be the flat assertion made at a certain part of the 
story ; or, “I don’t believe no parson ever came down 
that street—I never knowed a parson try it on in my 
time !” 

The Scripture-reader is at her best when she gives 
advice to the woman about her future means of living. 
The matron has not time to make this a study, and 
would be considered exceeding her province if she 
did; the chaplain is not always made a confidant ; 
and a womanly adviser is more natural, and likely 
to be listened to with greater confidence, 

Much good advice—practical advice as to the right 
way of getting work, of benefiting by the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, of seeking a lodging amongst 
the really respectable poor—known no more than the 
rich are to many of these prisoners—is offered and 
thankfully received by one really going away with a 
little thought as to giving up the past carcer. 

They make excellent advisers, these Seripture- 
readers, and they are full of womanly sympathy with 
the prisoner, and ready also to exert the little influence 
that they may have to promote the efforts of any one 
in whom they feel they are not likely to be deceived. 

Tf now and then there appear in our sphere 
Scripture-readers who will have the Dible at all times 
and seasons, and nothing but the Bible, I do not 
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know that any harm is done save to make the 
prisoners afraid of them. All the Scripture-readers 
whom I have known have been industrious, energetic 
and pious women; and the exertions of such women 
inust have a certain effect for good, in the aggregate. 
They have always been respected by the convicts ; 
in many instances treated with all that reverence with 
which a vad prisoner will regard a woman who has 
led an exemplary life. In no instance has a Scripture- 
reader been insulted, even by the worst and most 
refractory of the penal class; there is a respect for 
the missiun of these bearers of good tidings, even if the 
heart be hardened enough to reject all good advice. 


CHAPTER XL 
“MAD KEATING” 


CATHERINE KEATING was one of a class of prisoners 
not uncommon some years since at Brixton and 
Millbank—a class that now appertains exclusively to 
Broadmoor. 

She was a mad prisoner, with enough method in her 
madness to keep her for a time from a lunatic asylum 
—doing her work well and regularly for months, and 
then suddenly developing a fierceness or an eccentricity 
that rendered it a matter of doubt for a while whether 
her vagaries were studied in order to deceive, or but 
natural ebullitions of a demented brain. 

Keating was a gipsy, or at least had a considerable 
portion of gipsy bluod in her veins, The third gipsy 
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whom 1] remewe: i pana] servitude, and, like the 
others who have already been enuinerawe, . ___ 


who gave way very rapidly beneath the discipline of 
a prison, and subjection to a prison atmosphere, 

The Zingari certainly sicken, and generally die, when 
shut away from their tribe and their usual habits of 
life; the women, at least, are not strong or patient in 
our prisons. <A long sentence to them seems a sentence 
of death. 

Keating had not been with her tribe for two or three 
years when she was arrested on a charge, I believe 
of robbery and violence. She had not agreed with 
her mother and brothers, and there had been much 
quarrelling in their midst, until Keating had stolen 
forth from her tent one night and gone her own way 
in the world. 

“TI thought they didn’t treat me well,” she said once, 
in explanation of her conduct; “they were always 
watching me, and giving me the worst and hardest 
work to do—and so I ran away from them.” 

The gipsy girl wandered from Buckinghamshire to 
London, pilfering and fortune-telling by turns, and 
finally located herself in a low lodging-house in Tothill 
Fields. 

She had a country girl’s yearning for London rather 
than a gipsy’s objection thereto, and she took to London 
life with a zest and energy seldom exhibited by gipsy 
blood. 

Hers had been a pilfering tribe—more daring, and 
less scrupulous, than are gipsy tribes in general—but 
Keating always considered that she left the track of 
virtue when she abandoned it. 
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1 «bE 
“T fell into low anr-ss sue explained; “ got 
~.uvuust the pickpockets and the downright bad uns, 


and then I went wrong altogether.” 

She went wrong sufficiently to render herself amen- 
able to the law, poor girl !—and I do not think that she 
was more than nineteen or twenty years of age when she 
made her first appearance at Millbank Prison. 

“ Gracious! it’s an awful place,” she exclaimed, as she 
looked round the prison for the first time; “it’s enough 
to break one’s heart to look at it.” 

She fell into prison ways very well at first, passing 
her time in solitary with more patience than is generally 
exhibited, but finally breaking out with a force all the 
ereater for a long restraint. 

She was one of the number who broke out without 
any system—the system of carefully avoiding personal 
dainage and smashing windows, for instance, with 
bottoms of “pints” or broom handles—she went like 
a maniac at her glass, dashing it into fragments with 
her clenched hands, and calling down denunciations on 
the heads of all who had subjected her to imprisonment. 

The judge, the jury, and the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion were cursed with greater vehemence than her 
officers, although they came in for a fair degree of 
vituperation in their turn. 

Keating objected to “the dark,” however—it was a 
punishment that at least had terror for her, and she 
prayed hard to be released therefrom, after her own 
actions had placed her in that odious cell. In due 
course she emerged therefrom, a grave and _ stolid- 
looking girl, for a while wholly subdued by the darkness 
and the scanty diet. 
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Though a woman always difficult to manage from the 
first to the last day of her stay, she was not naturally 
violent-tempered ; she was more eccentric in her actions, 
and vexatious in her doggedness, than prone to exhibit 
her rage on all occasions. 

After a while, she became despondent, inclined to 
brood over her work, to sink into deep fits of thought, 
from which it was not easy to rouseher. Before twelve 
months of her time had expired Keating was a thorouvhly 
morbid woman—a woman whom the doctor began to 
observe attentively, and to whisper instructions con- 
cerning, to the officer in charge of her. 

Now and then the association of the prisoners had its 
effect in raising her spirits ; and Keating’s laungh—and a 
very wild and hysterical laugh it was—rang out in the 
wards with a peculiar effect. 

There came a sudden gleam of sunlight across the 
path of Keating: her mother was coming to see her! 
The gipsy-mother, from whom she had run away, and of 
whom she had heard nothing until a letter was sent to 
her at Millbank, and read to her by an officer of the 
establishment. 

The news of Ann Keating’s imprisonment had found 
its way to the gipsies; and Mrs. Keating had resolved 
to see her child. The prisoner looked forward to this 
meeting with considerable exultation; her hysterical 
laugh became frequent in the cell ; and the night officer 
going her rounds would be startled at times by Keating’s 
mutterings and little joyful exclamations. 

“To think that my old mother is coming to see me, 
Miss,” she said one night, when she was too restless to 
sleep, and was walking up and down her cell in her 
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night-dress. ‘I wonder what she'll say, and do. I 
wonder, now, whether she will see any change in 
me?” 

Keating continued restless and excitable till visiting- 
day came round; and the mother, punctual to her 
appointment, appeared behind the wire grating, and 
found her daughter at last. She was far from an old 
woman herself,a woman of the true gipsy cast, of a deep 
olive complexion, with those sharp black eyes that seem 
common to gipsies, and which were a distinguishing 
feature in her daughter. 

Mother and daughter stood and stared at each other 
for some minutes without speaking at all; and then the 
former burst into a dialect totally unknown to the 
matron on duty, and went on rapidly and vehemently, 
and with considerable gesticulation, Keating replying in 
the same tongue, and with the same degree of anima- 
tion. 

The officer was taken aback at first, and then the 
rules of the prison rose before her, and her outraged 
dignity asserted itself. She called for silence at once, 
but the two women, full of their own discourse, rattled 
away with their Romany, and took no heed of her—I 
believe, in the excitement of their meeting, were entirely 
unconscious of her presence. 

Still there are rules of the prison that must be obeyed 
and the matron issued at once her order to take Keating 
back to her cell, and remove the prisoner’s mother to 
the outer gates. 

‘Go back, Miss ——!” cried Keating, brought sud- 
denly to herself ; ‘‘ what, already ?” 

«You have infringed the rules,” said the stern officer ; 
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and it was considered afterwards, in conversation at the 
mess-room table, that she had been too severe consider- 
ing all circumstances, 

“ T can’t understand you,” said the mother. 

‘But my mother don’t kuow English—not twenty 
words of English, Miss!” pleaded Keating. 

The matron did not believe this at the time; and as 
Mrs, Keating continued to talk Romany her hardest 
behind the fence, she was unceremoniously shown out 
of the prison, and poor Keating conducted back to her 
cell, where she was found crying very bitterly by her 
own matron shortly afterwards. 

“Why, whatever made you break the visiting rules 
like that ?”’ asked the officer, on this occasion. 

“Tt was only the Romany, Miss,” she explained ; 
‘and mother can’t make herself understood in any 
other way. Oh! it was only the Romany, nothing 
else; and she was telling mc to bear up, and save my 
strength all I could, and that when I came out they 
would be waiting for me! Oh! it was only the 
Romany,” she continued to repeat, as though no 
possible objection could be urged in any quarter 
against that dialect. 

It was feared that Keating’s bitter disappointment 
would be followed by a “break-out,” and the ward 
officers were on the qui vive for a few hours after- 
wards; but the gipsy girl continued only to sorrow 
over the cruelty that had separated her from her 
mother in the first few minutes of the long looked-for 
interview. 

Keatiny had no more visitors to see her, I believe, in 
the whole course of her time. Whether Mrs, Keating 
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applied for permission or not Iam uncertain, but had 
she done so, I fear that her last infringement of the 
statutes concerning visitors would have barred her 
entrance into Millbank. 

The gipsy girl fell into her old track the next day, 
although she muttered many a protest during the week 
against the ‘‘ hard lines” that she had had to endure; 
but she did not “ break-out.’? In association, her com- 
panions found great difliculty in eliciting a word from 
her; and it was noticed that Keating became more 
eccentric every day, earning about this time that 
appellation which I have placed at the head of the 
present chapter. 

She made one attempt to destroy her life, and was 
kept in the association-ward until the time came round 
for her removal to Brixton Prison. 

In this latter prison, Keating’s despondent moods 
vanished in a great degree; although her madness 
became certainly more developed in consequence. At 
Brixton, she took a “flighty” turn, and was dis- 
posed at times—and always at objectionable times, 
silence hours, and the like—to fits of hysterical 
laughter, which had been few and far between at 
Millbank, 

It is said of her at Brixton, that she would suddenly 
pause in her exercise in the airing-yard, confront her 
officer, and commence a rapid kind of double shufile 
with her feet, screaming with laughter the while—a 
laughter that aroused considerable hilarity amongst 
the more hardened of the prisoners. Still she remained 
a prisoner not mad enough to send away till some 
months afterwards—a woman who could work well «+ 
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odd times and seasons, and did not flinch from work 
when the inclination was on her. 

She brooded no more over the past or the future, 
or whatever it might have been that ceadened her 
faculties, and rendered it difficult to arouse her; she 
seemed anxious for association, and was friendly to all 
with whom she was brought in contact. 

She talked a great deal of her gipsy life again, as 
though the free habits of her tribe had new charms for 
her by contrast with her prison life; and spoke of 
giving up London for good, and joining her mother and 
“the rest of them,’ whenever the time came for her 
to be free of the ward. 

“T hadn't a right to go bad when I was comfortable, 
and had my own way,” she said, then; “and I'll vive 
it all up, and go back to them directly I’m out of this 
place.” 

She used to take a pleasure in arranging her plans 
for the future, and in offering invitations to all the 
prisoners, whose time expired close to that of her own, 
to her mother’s quarters in the country. 

But the story goes, that ‘Catherine Keating went from 
prison to Fisherton Lunatic Asylum, in company with a 
matron, to whom she discoursed all the way with the 
eloquence of an Addison on “the pleasures of a country 
life,” 

I have not heard whether, under a different system 
of treatment, Keating recovered her sanity, and joined 
the gipsies at last. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
ON DIRECTORS OF GOVERNMENT PRISONS 


Let me attempt to sketch, in the first place, a model 
director. He should be a gentleman decidedly, and a 
philanthropist if possible. He should not stand too much 
upon his diynity, or be too anxious to keep down prison 
expenses ; he should be firm, but not severe with the 
men and women whom he is called upon to punish for 
insubordination; he should at all times be kind and 
courteous to the staff, with a smile and a few words for 
the assistant-matron as for the lady-superintendent. 
He should show no favouritism, and do his best to 
check all favouritism in others, selecting his subordi- 
nates for their fitness in all respects to the task, rather 
than on account of the strength of the “recommenda- 
tions,” or the position of the recommendors by whom 
applicants have been backed. He should not be too 
tenacious of his system, or too jealous of other people’s, 
and the links that bind him, in his splendid board- 
room, to the prisoners in their whitewashed cells, should 
be part of a strong and sympathetic chain. He should 
be anxious to try all systems that are calculated to 
rouse the respect of prisoners, or bring them by any 
means ‘‘to think ;’’ he should be watchful and untiring 
in the service of which he is the head. 

Have I, in the above lines sketched an impossible 
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being? J think not. I believe that on the Board of Direc- 
tion there are men like this—men of energy and good 
will, always doing their best for the prison world, and 
striving to make it do zts best. 

I think that the directors of our Government prisons 
have been often harshly dealt with by the press, and 
that a true respect for their great task—and their 
Augean task—has not been fairly shown them. Though 
the late Sir Joshua Jebb was a man of strong opinions, 
and disposed to cling to them with much pertinacity, 
still he was a great and original thinker, and he has 
done inuch for the proper conduct of our prisons. He 
was a man who worked hard, and whose zeal was 
untiring ; above all, ainan always to be found at his 
post in Parliament Street, as ready to receive a matron, 
and give ear to her troubles, as to confer with super- 
intendents or brother clirectors. J believe that he broke 
down suddenly from overwork, and that his last days 
of service were embittered by the sudden and unex- 
pected attack on the English system. Though his 
reticent manner made him no great favourite with 
officers of low degree, still he was thoroughly respected, 
and his loss is irreparable. 

The directors are not many in number, and it is an 
open question whether the selection of the majority 
from the governors of prisons is the wisest and best 
method of procedure. Governors of prisons have been 
in most cases—I believe in all cases—inilitary men, 
and though a long course of prison rule renders them 
valuable as referees on prison discipline, still they are 
net, as a rule, inen of great thought, and they are 
too prone to run in the one groove in which their 
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predecessors have run beforethem. A military man or 
two are of use on the board, but why should it not be 
a mixed board? Why cannot we temper the military 
ardour with the deliberations of great thinkers—men 
who have also studied the poor and the criminal, and 
know the best way to reach their hearts? Discipline 
is not the one thing, and the sole thing, that should 
appertain to prisons—it should not be the greatest 
end in view in a Christian country. 

The duties of directors are onerous and manifold. 
The inspection of certain prisons is arranged between 
themselves, and the visits are arranged with regularity 
and care; and as our prisons are scattered over various 
parts of England, the journeys are necessarily long and 
tedious. Then there are meetings of the board in 
Parliament Street—long reports from governors and 
superintendents to be read; reports to be written for 
Parliament by themselves; plans to suggest and dis- 
cuss; a careful survey to be kept up of all that delicate 
machinery which keeps the prison: world in motion; 
matters of grants to deserving servants to be con- 
sidered ; interviews with principals of prisons—pleasant 
interviews when praise is to be bestowed, or unpleasant 
meetings when a stern reprimand has to be given. 

A director is always to be found at Parliament Street, 
or was always to be found in Sir Joshua Jebb and 
and Captain O’Brien’s time; I have no doubt that 
there are stanch and indefatigable men at the helm 
still. 

Here, at 48, Parliament Street, on ordinary days, 
come the humble place-seekers, with fear and trembling; 
the orphan girl, or the widow, who is burdened with 
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testimonials, and has heard of prison service, and thinks 
that it will suit or keep her, and who ventures very 
nervously into the presence of the head clerk, and still 
more nervously into the directors’ room. Here the 
assurance is given that there is no chance of a vacancy ; 
that the matron is too young or too old, or evidently too 
weak; or here the promise is given that her name 
shall be registered on the list, and the applicant 
be written to in turn. 

Perhaps it is scarcely fair to promise this in many 
instances ; for the names are not taken with any 
degree of regularity, and there are some who have been 
anxious for this peculiar service all their lives, and 
whose names have been on the list, uncalled, for ten 
years at least. Jortunate this for the place-seekers 
probably, for there are many better “ professions” for 
well-educated young women, and she who enters the 
service simply for the money’s sake will certainly be 
sorry that she has not attempted a means of living in 
another sphere. 

A director visits the prison allotted to him once a 
week—always the same prison, for reasons best known 
to the Board, although a change from prison to prison 
would certainly enlarge a director’s views of general 
management and discipline. Once a week, then, there 
is a bustle at our female prisons—a little suppressed 
excitement on the part of the officers who are likely to 
be brought into contact with him, a stir amongst the 
women who have, by permission of the lady-superin- 
tendent, put their names down to see him—every effort 
made in every direction to promote and maintain order 
on a director’s day. 
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“Seeing the Director” is a chapter in my earlier 
work, and there I have detailed a few instances of the 
conduct of women in the head officer’s presence, and 
of their eccentricity and odd excuses for the privilege 
that they have secured. 

A few may be added here, by way of keeping up the 
anecdotical character of these pages. 

The diet question, as regards the prisoners, is always 
an anxious subject with the direction, prisoners, on the 
whole, being better served than prison ofticers—although 
more care for the mess-room has latterly been shown 
it is fair to add. A prisoner, in one instance, had a 
complaint to urge against the food with which she had 
been furnished. The director had expected a general 
charge, and was prepared to say that the matter should 
be inquired into, when the prisoner suddenly drew from 
beneath her apron an incomprehensible mass of some- 
thing, and extended it towards the director at the 
table. 

“And there’s the beef, sir! I’ve saved it for you to 
see, ever since last Friday. I couldn’t touch a bit of 
it.” 

“Take it away—take it away!” cried the astonished 
and disgusted director—an instruction that was very 
necessary, considering how long a time the woiman had 
kept in stock the article in question. 

Prisoners are obsequious to the directors, and a fracas 
before that functionary is of very rare occurrence. One 
woman who could obtain no redress for fancied injuries, 
however, and who, I believe, was ordered an extra day 
or two in “the dark cell” for considerable incivility, 
crossed her arms on her chest and said : 
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‘* Then I sha’n’t go out of the room, You may carry 
me out, but I sha’n’t move a step!” 

And carried out by the men she was in consequence 
fighting her hardest meanwhile, and resisting her with- 
drawal by force with all the strength at her command. 

A model director has a heart that sympathises with 
prisoners’ troubles, and is inclined to look on the best 
side, and even to lend a generous ear to their com- 
plaints. Women who have lost their badges, and are 
really sorry for the loss—women who have gune from 
No. 1 to the old prison, for instance, at one fell swoop 
—are particularly the objects of his clemency. They 
plead with great eloquence and earnestness for a return 
of past favours, and make many promises not to infringe 
the rules again. 

‘‘T worked so hard for my Number One, sir—and I 
wasn’t quite myself at the time I told Miss —— that 
I shouldn’t do my work. Id been worried. And it 
really sha’n’t, sir, ever occur again, if you'll only let me 
have my badge back !”’ 

The woman who is anxious for another chance to 
show that she is an obedient prisoner, has that chance 
offered her if she has sinned not too grievously against 
the rules. She is given a No. 2 badge, and left to work 
the rest of the way to her old place; seldom a No. 1 is 
returned unless the woman can prove—as she tries very 
hard to prove occasionally—that the whole affair has 
been a mistake, of which she is the victim. 

On visiting days a director will now and then go the 
rounds of the wards—very wisely keeping his intentions 
back to the last minute, and then starting forth on a 
journey of inspection for himself. Few and far between 
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are these visits however; and it would be all the better 
for the service if they occurred more frequently, or 
there were inspection days at unlooked-for intervals. 
But on Wednesday morning at Brixton prison, and at 
Millbank, the question always arose as to the possibility 
of a director coming through the prison, and the 
matrons were on guard till the cab had borne the 
‘head centre” out of the prison yard. 

I believe an instance occurred once of an energetic 
director being shown into an empty dark cell at Mill- 
bank, and requesting the amazed officer to shut the door 
and leave him there till he was disposed to emerge from 
durance vile. 

The stay was not long, it is said, and the Director 
came out with a thoughtful expression of countenance, 
and blinked at the little daylight that is allowed to 
enter a refractory ward. 

“ Hum! I don’t much hke it,’”’ he is reported to have 
observed, as he went away, after trying this most 
objectionable portion of the system. 

Since the author first put pen to paper there have 
been many changes in the direction—many resigna- 
tions and new promotions, and but one of the old staff 
remains, I think, to cheer the matrons at their task with 
his pleasant smile and kindly words. The prison world 
is a world of change, and even its rulers know no rest, 
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CHAPTER XLII 
MARY ANN CLACK 


I MAY mention this prisoner on account of the dis- 
tinctive feature of her extraordinary vanity under 
circumstances that were a mystery to all connected 
with her, but readily apparent to herself. 

I think that I may venture to assert that she was the 
vainest of all the vain women who have ever passed 
through the hands of a reception officer—and the 
woman with the least amount of personal charms of 
which to boast. 

A thin woman, with almost a distorted face, which 
had not in any way diminished the admiration of its 
possessor for it. 

“Tt’s not exactly the face, but the expression, which 
shows me off,’ she maintained; “and besides, people 
are nothing without a figure to back ’em!” 

And Mary Ann Clack possessed a figure, and— 
though I would not let this reach her ears for 
the world—certainly a figure of fair proportions, 
together with a remarkably small waist. Clack’s 
tight waist was a feature in the prison during 
the time of her incarceration; and Clack struggled 
hard for that distinctive feature, girding herself in with 
considerable ingenuity, and getting her companion, 
when in association—which was seldom the case, she 
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not being a well-behaved prisoner —to tug and strain at 
her laces for her. 

“What’s a woman without a waist ?” she was in the 
habit of inquiring ; and prisoners inclined to enter into 
competition with her for slimness of figure, regarded 
with jealous or supercilious eyes her contour. 

“She do make herself awful ridiculous!” remarked 
an ignorant prisoner, with pride in her own personal 
appearance. “ Any one would think that she was 
a girl—and she’s forty, if she’s a day, the fright!” 

But Mary Ann Clack was probably not more than 
thirty years of age, and did not own to more than 
one-and-twenty. 

‘‘ One-and-twenty next July,” she persisted in main- 
taining during every year of her prison service. 

“Why, you said one-and-twenty afore!” a woman 
might remonstrate. 

‘‘No—twenty. How could I say twenty-one, do 
you think? I was not much more than a child when 
Icamein. Why, mine isn’t a woman’s figure now! 
Just look at the size of my waist, Jane!” 

Her great effort was to direct her officer’s attention 
to the lady-like figure for which, in her own opinion, 
she was distinguished ; and she would have gone almost 
mad with ecstacy could she have, directly or indirectly, 
gained a compliment from a matron. But the matrons 
would not see the charms of Mary Ann Clack, although 
they have been even appealed to, to bear testimony, by 
much artful manceuvring on the part of the prisoner, 

‘‘ Such a pain in my side, Miss, to-night —just as if I 
was coming in half!” she would say, with her hands on 
her hips, “and that wouldn’t be a great wonder either ! ” 
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Mary Ann Clack suffered from a pain in her side at 
times—the victim of tight lacing, as many fairer and 
better women have been before her—but, of course, 
tight lacing was never acknowledged as the cause. 

“IT have no occasion to lace myself in,” she would 
say, with dignity, when her feelings were hurt by the 
accusation. 

She was very particular also about the set of her 
prison cap, as are all prisoners with any self-conccit 
in their compositions; and has on several occasions 
been ordered back to her cell, to put on her cap in 
a more becoming fashion, and with less desire to display 
any new fashion that a prisoner more ingenious than 
herself might have adopted; for Clack was far more 
imitative than original. 

Another trait in her character, but not a very dis- 
tinctive trait, was her love of gossip—of prison scandal ; 
and here she displayed a fertility of invention and 
a power of magnifying small matters into great ones 
which was somewhat remarkable. 

She professed to know the histories of all the 
matrons, as detailed by the officers to her!—who were 
the most respectable, and had the best connections ; 
and who, if it hadn’t been for prisons, would have been 
as bad as she was, poor things; what young lady had 
a lover and was going to be married presently ; who 
had sent in her resignation, and what she was resigning 
for; and who was married on the sly, although she 
didn’t wish it generally known, because she could not 
afford to give up her salary at present. 

I mention Mary Ann Clack in these pages for more 
reasons than already described—principally for the 
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reason that she exhibited a greater degree of faithfulness 
aswell as demonstrativeness of affection for a ‘‘ pal” 
under difficulties than female prisoners are prone to 
show. In her affection, she was not variable; and the 
object of that affection was a broad-faced, flat-nosed girl, 
of twenty-five years of age, who seemed to reciprocate 
her passion with almost as great a degree of ardour. 

- The odd fancy of these two plain women for each 
other was, I believe, partly accounted for by the fact 
that they were both Manchester girls, and had been 
Manchester thieves of the same “school;” but it was 
a very odd exhibition of affection for all that, between 
two women of their respective years. Given the 
opportunity in the laundry, airing-yard, or elsewhere, 
and Mary Ann Clack would fly into the arms of her 
friend and smother her with caresses, to which “My 
Ellen,” as her friend was invariably termed, would not 
be slow to respond. 

This demonstrative affection, accompanied as it was 
by the continual transfer of prison “ stiffs ”»—although 
at first their cells were within a short distance of each 
other, and they were constantly meeting in the wards— 
became so great a nuisance to the officers that it was 
resolved to separate these women, for the better order 
of the prison. Mary Ann Clack and her friend Ellen 
were ‘‘old prison women ’’—that is, as the reader is 
aware, Brixton women not possessed of badges, or 
belonging to the “wings,” where good prisoners are 
drafted ; and the matrons going to and fro in the old 
prison wards were constantly being beset by questions 
from Mary Ann Clack. 

“You're in my Ellen’s ward I think, Miss ——,” Clack 
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would scream forth, in defiance of rules, on the appear- 
ance of a particular matron on a special mission to 
that ward wherein Clack was located; ‘‘can you tell 
me how she is to-day? You can’t imagine how 
anxious I am about her now we’re separated.” 

Clack’s anxiety for Ellen’s health was often simply 
set down for a peculiar exhibition of her impudence ; 
but Clack meant what she said, and there was no 
laughing in her sleeve at the officer. 

The prisoners in her ward were equally tormented by 
questions as to whether they had heard anything of 
Ellen lately ; and although many of them had pals of 
their own afar off in the wings, etc., and might have 
been supposed to sympathise with Clack, still her 
incessant questioning and the numerous “ stiffs’ which 
were imposed upon them every day to pass to Ellen, 
and which came into their hands from Ellen to be 
passed to Clack, began to test their good inteutions to 
the utmost. 

Clack was continually sending locks of her hair in 
scraps of gas-paper to Ellen, who forwarded an 
acknowledgement to each present of the kind, and 
never seemed to tire of her hirsute collection. 

“ She’s something like a gal to stick to one,’’ Ellen 
affirmed: and that there wasn’t a creature in all the 
prison equal to “My Ellen” was the firm conviction of 
Clack. 

Once the rumour reached Clack’s ear that her Ellen 
had been taken to the dark for a break-out. 

‘‘Poor thing!” said Clack, bursting into tears; 
“then I must break out too. She'll be very glad to 
hear it.” 
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Unfortunately, however, the rumour proved to be a 
false one, conveyed to Clack by a mendacious prisoner ; 
so Clack broke out for nothing, and had bread-and- 
water diet without due satisfaction for it. 

Clack was the cause of considerable excitement in 
the chapel at Brixton, on one occasion. The chapel at 
Brixton contained two galleriés, which were reserved 
eutirely for the old prison women, who were thus kept 
apart as much as possible from the wing women, 
occupying the whole area of the ground floor. In the 
top gallery was Clack, amongst the women of her 
particular ward; and in the gallery underneath her 
was the flat-nosed object of Clack’s morbid affections. 

The sermon had begun when Clack, looking over the 
rails, became aware that her Ellen was immediately 
beneath her; and by coughing and scuffling with her 
feet, finally contrived to direct the attention of her 
inamorata to herself; then, despite the vigilance of the 
officers, and without regard to the service, there ensued 
the usual nods of recognition, smiles, and dumb 
motions peculiar to “pals,” whom chance brings 
together again. 

But this was not enough for the impulsive and 
impetuous Clack. Suddenly, to the amazement of the 
prisoners on each side of her, and to the consternation 
of the chaplain and his mixed congregation, Clack rose 
to her feet, and began to make preparations to climb 
over the gallery rails, in order, if possible, to attempt 
the dangerous feat of dropping herself into the gallery 
beneath. 

It is supposed from Clack’s love and care of herself 
that this was mere bravado; but, at all events, it 
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elicited a general scream from the women in the 
gallery, who rushed upon Clack, upsetting forms, and 
tumbling one over another in their eagerness to save 
Clack from a fall into the body of the chapel. 

All attention being directed to Clack, the women 
being excited, and the matrons doing their best to 
preserve as much order as possible, service was stopped, 
and the men sent for; whilst the cause of all this 
irreverent behaviour was still holding on to the rails 
with one leg crossed over, exhibiting a considerable 
amount of grey worsted stocking and brown serge 
petticoat. 

“Ellen, my dear,” she screamed, when she found her 
opponents too many for her; “I'll die for you, my 
Ellen !” 

This was too much for the gravity of the prisoners, 
and a roar of laughter followed this passionate 
protestation, which was repeated at intervals until 
Clack was carried out of chapel, and borne to the dark 
for misbehaviour. 

But Clack’s affection was proof against all privation 
and all difficulties; and ‘‘My Ellen” was the chief 


theme to grow eloquent upon until the last day of her 
time, 
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CHAPTER XLIII 
MATRONS LITTLE TROUBLES 


Ir may bea relief to the reader to dwell fora short 
time on the troubles to which prison matrons are 
exposed--the minor sources of anxiety which arise 
from prison duties. The subject is in keeping with 
recollections of prison service, and may act as a check 
to a few enthusiastic souls who think life in the wards 
a pleasurable vocation. I am told that the result of 
the publication of my first work, ‘‘Female Life in 
Prison,” was to largely increase the numbers of appli- 
cants for situations as matrons; if true, I am ata loss 
to account for this, for I did not dwell in any way 
upon the advantages to be derived from the “ pro- 
fession,” and I took occasion to detail at full length the 
hardships to which such officers of the State were 
necessarily subjected. 

I would beg any young woman to pause before slie 
avails herself of her letter of introduction to get placed 
on the list of candidates, to consider whether she be really 
qualified for the post—whether her interest in her task 
will keep her strong beneath the difficulties, the un- 
thankfulness, the sheer hard work which she will have to 
encounter. It is a vocation not without danger, as I 
need not point to preceding chapters to prove; it 
requires strength of mind and body, a good temper, 
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a warm heart, and a cool head ; for a delicately-nurtured 
or a highly-sensitive young woman, it is no fitting 
sphere. And though in a preceding page I have re- 
commended to Government to raise the standard of 
qualification, with a view only to Government require- 
ments, yet let it be understood that, looking at it 
purely from the matron point of view, I recommend 
no one to prison service as it stands. You may ruin 
your health there, you may break your heart, or you 
may become used to the life before you and proceed 
steadily onwards to the end of your ten years, but if 
you are a woman of thought and feeling, you will regret 
the time spent in Government employ, and think, after 
all, that you might have done better for yourself. 

I purpose to allude in the following pages to a few 
matrons’ troubles to which reference has not already 
been made—to those little ‘‘slings and arrows” that 
are constantly flying through the air, not much in 
themselves perhaps, but vexatious enough to those on 
whom they descend. They have their humorous side 
at times, when regarded from a distance, but there is 
not much fun in them in reality. For instance, there 
are the fines—fines for being late home on off-duty 
nights, for being five minutes behind time after all 
your exertions to make up for past delay with friends 
at home; fines for not coming on duty to the minute 
in the ward ; fines for leaving scissors about, mislaying 
a key, forgetting to fasten a certain gate behind a certain 
ofticer, omitting to put your light out in your room at 
the reculated hour, and all the other little ills that 
prison-life is heir to. 

The most serious offence against the by-laws 
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mentioned above, is naturally that of losing a key ; and 
matrons are unfortunate enough to lose one now and 
then. Such an error as that leads to a great stir in the 
prison, and has been followed before now by dismissal 
from the service. 

Many years ago, when less care was shown in the 
fitness of matrons for the post, a new officer who 
appeared amongst the general body was not regarded 
with so much friendliness or favour by all her sister- 
officers as a new-comer might have been led to expect. 
The majority were disposed to welcome her, and to 
initiate her into all the routine of the establishment, but 
there were certainly a few wanting in that good feeling 
which tends so much to reconcile the novice to her new 
position. 

I do not know that there was anything particularly 
novel in this; men and women entering life and new 
worlds must expect to encounter a few adversaries by 
the way, and will have their battles to fight before they 
settle down in the places allotted to them. This was 
a world of women, where there is naturally a little 
jealousy to balance the affection and stanch friendships 
which evolve from prison service. I may say here that 
the matron was above tne class amidst which she had 
been placed, and that it was ditticult at first to reconcile 
herself to all the regulations of the mess-room table. 
But she worked her way steadily upwards; she found 
many friends to make up for a few who regarded her 
with jealousy, and she did not trouble herself a great 
deal about those who did not understand her. 

The new matron, as I may call her for the sake of 
distinction, suddenly lost her key—a pass-key that 
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would have been a valuable agent towards an escape in 
the hands of adesigning prisoner. The loss of this key 
was almost tantamount to a dismissal by the Board, and 
the officer was naturally anxious to discover it, more 
especially as she was totally unable to account for her 
loss. She sent in a report against herself to the super- 
intendent, stating at the same time her conviction that 
the loss had not occurred through any carelessness on 
her own part, and then waited the result of being 
summoned to the Board-room on the directors next 
visiting day. Meanwhile, the key was found one 
morning on the door-step of the superintendent’s office, 
which the matron under report was accustomed to enter 
with the other officers occasionally. 

The loss at this juncture and the discovery of the 
key in so conspicuous a place, were the more vexatious 
to the matron under suspicion, as there had been a 
rumour circulating in the prison that she was about 
to be promoted by merit in lieu of seniority, and older 
officers than she had not been able to understand that 
method of promotion at all. The loss of the key had 
occurred at an inopportune period for her chances of 
distinction, and the suspicion certainly crossed her mind 
that had the story not circulated at the various mess- 
rooms, her key would never have been missing. She 
was at least positive that it was not through any mistake 
of her own, and she went very confidently before the 
director to assert that fact, when the visiting day 
finally arrived. 

This was a matron’s real trouble, and troubles not 
unakin to it, although not arising from the same cause, 
will occur in the course of an officer's time, 
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The director, a man of keen perception and know- 
ledge of the world, asked a few questions of the matron 
and the superintendent, listened attentively to the 
former’s statement and inquired concerning the rumour 
of promotion which had been lately a subject of con- 
versation at the mess-room tables. 

‘Miss ——,” he said, suddenly, “your name is 
struck off the report, and we believe that you are not 
to blame. We will advise you to be careful, for it is 
possible that you have an enemy in the service.” 

I mention this occurrence to show the fairness with 
which a director will adjudicate on delicate matters of 
controversy—on the troubles of the officers, for instance 
The matron departed, shortly received her promotion, 
and some time afterwards was enabled to form a very 
shrewd guess as to who had been her enemy, and had 
tried to “work her out.” It is satisfactory to add that 
this is an exceptional incident connected with the 
service, and that matrous are far more disposed in ali 
cases to work together amicably than to let difference of 
opinion, or petty jealousies, mar the good feeling that is 
existent amongst them. Bad matrons—women wholly 
unfit for their posts—have stolen into the service, lL 
repeat, and been dismissed for incapacity ; but they 
belong to the old times, and the present staff, I will 
venture to assert, has never been more complete, or of 
oreater value as a working body. 

Then there are troubles in prison between a matron 
and the principal matron—a doubt whether the women 
have been fairly allotted to the share of the former, or 
whether a certain disproportion of ‘refractories ” has 
not been allotted to her jurisdiction—troubles born 
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of a jealous imagination, which will fancy at times 
that a principal favours Miss A. more than Miss B. 
Now and then there are troubles with the lady- 
superintendent; and regulations added to the order- 
book ; judicious regulations, probably, which affect the 
dignity of a ward. A remark upon general behaviour, 
perhaps, and then the little world of matrons is in agita- 
tion about its own affairs for a while rather than prison 
matters, There is the great trouble which has happened 
to the service of the peremptory dismissal of matrons 
froin their post, and that is a trouble in which all officers 
share, as though a certain portion of blame were attached 
to themselves, and there was no shaking it off. More 
troubles also with the stewards, clerks of the works, and 
other “outsiders ;” little sparring matches concerning 
the diet, and the salary, and the money that has been 
stopped for fines ; discussions with the gate-keeper for 
being too hard upon them, and reperting them without 
fair warning, or a fair allowance of “ grace minutes.” 
Jealousy, of course, exists amongst the officers ; not 
to any extent, and not interfering in any way with the 
working of the prison, but cropping out here and there 
unpleasantly, and marring the harmony of meetings 
after office hours. There are matrons who will see 
favouritism in every word of principals not addressed 
to themselves; and matrons who are susceptible to 
slights, and have their little “ tiffs” with other matrons 
in consequence. It is a regiment of women, and the 
cynic will understand and readily believe that matrons 
have the “ruling fault’? amongst them. But though 
they cause a little anxiety to principals, and mar the 
general harmony occasionally, the “differences” are 
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not insurmountable, and there is always a good friend 
in the midst to act as mediatrix. 
To the graver trouble in the way of a matron’s peace 
I have called attention on other occasions. The long- 
concealed hate of a prisoner that may vent itself in an 
attack from which there is no escape; the assaults to 
which one is subject from women suddenly angered ; 
the danger that lurks in the wards at all seasons, and 
however careful the officer may be. The trouble, too, 
of feeling unfit for the service—of not being strong 
enough to endure the long, long hours of duty; and 
then the consciousness that you may be dismissed with 
a gratuity, and left with shattered health to begin the 
world afresh. Then ensues the desperate struggle to 
keep on duty at all hazards, and feign a strength that 
is not felt, rather than be thrown an invalid upon 
the world—a struggle which is against too many odds 
to be successful, and which ends in a complete break 
down. 

I blame the Government for not being liberal to its 
matrons in cases of this kind. I think a woman who 
has served her five or six years in prison, who gives 
way in the service, and is crushed by the arduous nature 
of its duties, is as fairly entitled to her pension as she 
who has served her ten years, She has been “wounded 
in action,” and is deserving of something more than the 
poor gratuity that is awarded her. Again, I think a 
matron who falls seriously ill should be allowed a fair 
time to recover her strength before the summons issues 
from Parliament Street that it has been considered 
necessary, with many regrets, etc., to recommend her 
to resign, A fair time is not always allowed, and an 
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extension of a fortnight or a month’s leave is sometimes 
given very grudgingly and ungraciously. 

This is a sick matron’s great trouble; for the matron 
may be a widow, with children to keep beyond the 
prison, or one entirely dependent upon her salary from 
Government. The consciousness that there is little 
care for her after she is once struck down, that every 
day beyond her “leave” will be carefully counted up 
against her, in a dread array of figures at the Board, 
renders a matron feverish and excitable, and retards 
recovery. 

But woman is born unto trouble as the sparks fly 
upwards; and a woman encounters many barriers in 


her way before she is inured to her post, or wears the 
white ribbons.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 
SUSAN RICE 


I po not draw attention to this woman by her real name, 
although the first few lines of description will readily 
lead to her recognition by those connected with our 
prisons. The public will be satisfied to know that there 
is a reason for altering her cognomen in these pages. 
Susan Rice, or Old Rice, as she was generally called 
by the women, was a woman in “for the term of her 
natural life ;”’ and there were doubts as to whether any 
liberty would be granted her at the end of ten years’ 


* The principal matrons of our Government female prisons 
are allowed the distinction of white bonnet strings. 
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servitude. It was a difficult question to solve, for 
Rice’s had been a terrible case of murder, and the first 
sentence, if my memory does not betray me, had been 
death. 

At the time when she first came under my observa- 
tion she was a woman of sixty-four or sixty-five years 
of age, a plain-featured but certainly meek old woman. 
The strange part of her character is, that Susan Rice, 
who had been singularly desperate, bloody-iminded, and 
heartless, was a model prisoner at Millbank and Brixton. 

A quiet, inoffeusive, harmless old woman she ap- 
peared by contrast with the unruly atoms of social dis- 

order around her ; scrupulously clean in her person, neat 
in her attire, and devoid of all those eccentricities to 
which so much space has been allotted in this book. A 
grave-faced, grey-haired, and motherly woman, who soon 
won to herself all the advantages which good behaviour 
entails—one whom prisoners respected, and whom 
matrons were assured that they could trust. 

It is asingular fact connected with life in prison, that 
the crime of the prisoner is soon forgotten if the conduct 
be exemplary. A matron has so many trials with the 
unruly—feels herself so constantly on her guard against 
the majority of prisoners—that one who will not take 
advantage at every opportunity is set down as a “‘ good 
woman,” however villainous may have been the cause 
which has rendered it necessary to shut her away froin 
decent life. 

No one thought anything of Rice’s crime after a while. 
Rice was a No. 1 woman, an infirmary nurse—one who 
might go whither it pleased her without much question- 
ing, and from whom une was sure of implicit obedience. 
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A cheerful prisoner, too, in her way, and of wonderful 
‘help in the infirmary, in soothing the sorrows and pains 
of the women who were committed to her charge, 

There was no one like Rice to make one’s bed, smooth 
one’s pillow, apply bandages, and cleanse wounds, in 
the prisoners’ estimation; Rice was the woman to trust 
oneself to, and be sure of kindness and gentleness from 
under every variety of disorder. She became almost an 
infirmary nurse, and was always ready to respond to the 
call of the afflicted. 

I may say that she was the Gamp of the prison, too, 
in the time when prisoners who were cnciente were 
drafted to Brixton for their confinement, and “Send for 

tice” was the general rule whenever a little prison waif 
was expected in the world. 

Rice was invariably nurse for the occasion, tending 
upon the mother, and ministering to all her wants with 
that ease and care born of long practice, and yet which 
no former life had warranted. She was a woman 
especially fond of babies, also—washing them and feed- 
ing them with an evident delight in her task, and far 
more gentle in her manner of handling them than many 
of their rough and callous mothers. 

It has always been a strange picture, that of the 
murderess and the balby—the intense interest of the 
former in the troubles of the latter, and the extraordinary 
anxiety to soothe it in its many ailments. It was not 
possible to watch the woman and believe in her story ; 
and it has struck more than me that there must have 
been another version of her crime, which would have 
set her in a better hght had she been so minded. But 
she was reticent concerning the past ; she was a prisoner 
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who seemed to acknowledge the justice of her sentence, 
by her settled manner of living—her resignation as it 
were to the inevitable. 

She attended chapel regularly, listened very atten- 
tively to the sermon, and responded audibly in the 
prayers, She wasa regular communicant, and I believe 
that she truly repented of her great crime, without 
making any parade of her penitence to the chaplain. 

Such inconsistencies between the criminal and the 
crime are not wanting in our prisons, and as a character 
worth drawing the reader’s attention to, and worth 
reflecting upon, I have attempted this outline sketch. 


CHAPTER XLV 


ON PRISON BABIES 


THE mention of Rice’s attention to infants, and evident 
affection for them, in my previous chapter, suggests to 
me that an article on prison babies may not be con- 
sidered out of place in this volume. 

I do not intend to devote much space to the subject 
—a great deal that might have found room here having 
already had its proper space allotted to it in my article 
on “Prison Children,”’* to which this will form a com- 
panion sketch. 

It is a painful subject in one respect, but it shows 
at times the better nature of the prisoner, and there 
are little incidents connected with “ prison babies ” that 
are necessary to detail to render my book complete. 

* See “ Female Life in Prison.” 
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It isa painful subject, because one pauses to consider 
what will become of these babies when the mother and 
child go forth to the world—to count with “bated 
breath” the terrible odds against each child growing 
up to man or woman's estate in honesty, sobriety, and 
chastity—to reflect that it is most likely doomed to be 
a reflex of the guilty mother’s life, and that there is no 
power to arrest its fall. 

Surely better the hospital of Enfans Trouvés for 
such children, or an asylum in which discharged 
prisoners might be free to leave their offspring, might 
be even encouraged to leave them—the few who have 
motherly instincts, and would carry away the child at 
all hazards to its fate—than that we should deliberately 
see the young soul borne away to all that is soul- 
destroying. Thereby some expense saved to a nation 
possibly, for there may return also in the course of 
years a terrible percentage of these prison-born to say, 
“Why, this is the place where I was born, and this is 
coming back to home!” 

It is not every female convict that is fond of its 
baby, though the instinct is strong, and there is a love 
for it in most young mothers, which 1s natural enough. 
A child has its advantages, for it takes a prisoner out 
of the way of the rules a great deal—places the parent 
in the nursery at Brixton, and improves her scale of 
diet. 

Prisoners who are likely to become mothers are now 
drafted to other places instead of Brixton, and, so far as 
locality is concerned, I am writing of what has been; but 
the character is the same ; and the interest that springs 
from a grave question loses nothing by the change. 
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The occupants of the Brixton nursery were prisoners 
too delicate for stone cells, but not weak enough for the 
infirmary—young mothers and half-witted women— 
and it was curious to notice the general interest of 
them all in the new baby when the prison mother came 
down from the infirmary for the first time. A baby 
was a good test of character, for the sullen ones would 
immediately think of the bad nights that were in store 
for them when the “young un” was unwell, and the 
good-tempered and more tender-hearted prisoners would 
wish to nurse the baby at once, and be full of remarks 
about its size, weight, and general appearance. It would 
be a source of wonder for awhile to the prison children 
of two or three years old—children waiting for the 
mother’s time to expire—and then the baby would 
become part of the establishment, to be tended care- 
fully by its mother, if a well-behaved prisoner, or to 
be neglected for the “ pal,’ and thrust upon anybody’s 
kindness, if a bad one. 

The christening of the child was the first consideration 
forced upon the prisoner, and a very quiet christening 
it used to be, occurring generally on lecture afternoons, 
when there were but few women in the chapel. 

The convict mother’s first thought before the christen- 
ing was the cap for the child—she was anxious that the 
baby should make a decent appearance at chapel, and she 
taxed her ingenuity to secure as smart a cap as possible. 
The cap itself she was generally fortunate enough to 
obtain from a matron, who did her best to make ita 
present for which the mother should be grateful. 

The present was gratefully received, but never exactly 
to the mother’s taste—and the moter was found to 
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have materially altered the shape, or the decoration in 
the ribbon department, before the cap was considered 
quite en regle. 

Then, on some quiet afternoon, the strange, dull, 
almost anomalous christening took place, and the child 
had a name as well as a local habitation. 

In “ Female Life” I have mentioned the fact of one 
prisoner placing a baby’s cap on the fire, because it was 
a present not good enough for her child, and of another 
callous prisoner who preferred breaking out and going 
to the dark to the trouble of nursing her little one. 
They are incidents that will bear producing again, as 
instances of the hardness of heart prevalent amongst a 
few of these mothers, 

And what such mothers will do with their children 
after “liberty day” is a question worth repeating here 
and worth a serious thought or two. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


In “Female Life in Prison” attention is drawn to a 
woman whose peculiar idiosyncrasy was that of blowing 
out the lights in matrons’ hands, whenever on oppor- 
tunity occurred, and of extinguishing the gas in her cell 
by covering it with her ‘pint,’ and then rousing the 
prison with her cries that an explosion was imminent. 
This young lady was ‘‘ Susy dear,” or Susan Dunn, 
better known by the former appellative to the prisoners, 
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and latterly tothe matrons, as it was found a pass-word 
to Susy’s better qualities, and would at times allay a 
raging storm of opposition. 

Susan Dunn was of a violent temper—a Glasgay 
woman, before Glasgay women were drafted to Perth, 
there to serve out long sentences—a long-sentenced 
woman, and one whose violence had brought her to 
prison—having struck down and nearly killed a butcher 
who had “ trified with her affections.” 

“In for stabbing a fleshman, Iam,” she said, with no 
small degree of exultation on one occasion, ‘‘ and served 
him right too. I’m only sorry I did not do for him?” 

Dunn was a giantess of a woman—a big, broad- 
shouldered, heavy female, who slouched to and fro in a 
desultory flat-footed fashion peculiar to herself. If that 
famous lady of the name of Wragg could have stepped 
out of Wilkie Collins’ novel into F ward of Millbank 
Prison, there would have been but little difference in 
outward appearance between her and “ Susy dear.”’ 

Dunn was a violent woman, I have said; but there 
was a method in her violence, and she considered that 
she always had wrongs to avenge when she indulged in 

a break-out.” There were times when Dunn was the 
pattern of all that was amiable and bland, and rare 
peaceful interregnums they were considered by the 
matrons, and by those prisoners who were quietly dis- 
posed. 

“Susy dear” was one of those female convicts whose 
sanity was not particularly apparent—but whose odd 
ways rendered it doubtful if it was safe to trust her by 
herself. 

It was considered expedient to place her in one of 
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the large association cells, and allow a little licence in 
her behaviour on account of the aberrations of her 
intellect, 

This was judicious—for certainly there were times 
when Dunn was scarcely accountable for her actions, 
and at all times, in a good humour or a bad one, her 
eccentricity of conduct was remarkable. 

When in association in Millbank Prison, it was the 
rule to leave the wooden door of the cell open in the 
ward, and the iron grating only locked upon those 
sleeping in the cell. This allowed of better ventilation, 
and this was the rule with Susan Dunn’s cell, where 
two women kept her company, as in Jane White’s case. 

At this open grating, then, “Susy dear’ was accus- 
tomed to appear at all hours of the night—turning out 
of her bed at the time she expected the night-officer in 
her rounds, and considerably startling that functionary 
by her gaunt, ghost-like figure close to the lattice door. 

Dunn did not present a pleasant appearance at these 
unnatural hours—for her broad face was always of a 
ghastly whiteness, and there was a redness about her 
eye-lids that did not add in any way to her personal 
charms. In addition to this, she was a red-haired 
woman, and would frequently take a pleasure on these 
occasions in setting her short locks bolt upright, in 
order to render herself as startling an object as possible 
to the officer going her rounds. 

T have mentioned in my first work women who have 
begged for a scrap of tallow from the night-officer’s 
candle * as she passed on duty, and women who have 

* The matron on night duty at Millbank carried a lighted 


candle for the purpose of looking through the trap of the dark 
cell in her hourly visits when a prisoner was under punishment. 
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invented excuses to get the officer within range and then 
scraped the melted tallow from the candles with a quick 
action of the hand; but Susy Dunn was a bolder 
strategist than this when disposed to set her heart on 
tallow candles. 

A week’s peace would be allowed the night-officer, 
until the appearance of Dunn at the grating was not 
looked for as a thing of course, and not prepared against. 
When the officer had become accustomed to the regu-. 
larity and silence of the ward, Dunn, calculating the 
time to a nicety, would leave her bed and take her place 
close against the iron grating, ready to dart one long 
thin arm out to its fullest extent at the light in the 
officer’s hand. Dunn was very long in the arm, and 
when the matron inclined more to Dunn’s side of the 
corridor than to the opposite wall, the arm would 
suddenly dart forwards and the candle be snatched 
from the night-officer’s possession. 

“’Scuse me, Miss,’ Dunn would say, “but T haven't 
had a bit of fat on my hair for months, and you won’t 
mind me taking a bit, I’m sure.” 

And here Dunn, not waiting for permission, would 
help herself, langhing very heartily at the manner in 
which she had outwitted the night-officer—and waking 
up her companions by the boisterous nature of her 
cachinations. 

“Tt’s only me,” she would say to the women sitting 
up in bed rubbing their eyes, and exceedingly amazed 
at the light in their cells at that hour of the morning ; 
“Miss —-— has been good enough to lend me her 
candle for a little while.” 

‘Give Miss her candle, Dunn,” one of her 
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companions would growl forth ; whilst the night-officer 
would threaten all the pains and penalties that were 
legally justifiable for this gross infringement of the 
rules, 

But Dunn would continue to laugh and help herself 
to the candle, occasionally returning it—for she was 
successful in this trick about a dozen times during her 
sojourn at Millbank—if addressed in a coaxing tone, 
and called ‘‘ Susy dear,’’ and at other times fighting 
with her associates for its possession, when in a scramble 
the light would be extinguished, and after a while the 
candle returned, so strangely diminished in size, and 
its exterior surface so deeply scored with finger-nails, 
that it was not a great matter for speculation as to the 
number who had helped themselves in the dark to 
grease. 

“ Susy dear” was very clever at blowing the candle 
out in revenge for its being beyond her reach also. 
When the matron, on guard against the long arm of 
Dunn, kept more closely to the other side, Dunn wouid 
suddenly give an impetuous “ booh”’ through the grating, 
and in very many cases the flame would vanish bencath 
the force of air from the prisoner’s lungs. This was 
a great feat, in Dunn’s opinion, and she would fall 
back on her bed and crow and shake, and shout with 
laughter, till half the ward was roused by her unseemly 
hilarity. 

“My eye! she’s got to go all the way back and light 
it again,” she would roar forth; “it’s out again—I’ve 
done it again—blessed if I ain’t!”’ 

It was considered necessary to prevent “ Susy dear” 
from these freaks when they became too flagrant; but 
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Susy did not care, in a great degree, for punishment ; 
and as her health very quickly began to suffer in 
‘refractories,’ it was seldom more than a quarter of 
her sentence that she was allowed to undergo. 

In the dark cell her eccentricity, combined with her 
impudence, did not leave her for all her failing strength. 
The night-officer was still the object of her “little 
jests,’ and the day-officer also in her visits to the dark. 

It was a custom to ask if the prisoners were all right 
within, and if the voice responded from the dark in the 
affirmative, the trap was not opened every hour, but 
the woman’s assurance of her safety taken for granted. 
But Dunn was never disposed to save anybody trouble, 
and when the question was put to her if she was all 
right, no answered was returned, although she was right 
enough to be on her feet close to the door with her pint 
of water in her hand ready to launch at the head of the 
first one who opened the trap. And no answer forth- 
coming, the trap was opened, and out flew the water, 
deluging the matron or not, according to her quickness 
in eluding the stream. If Dunn was in the dark, the 
matron was generally on guard, however. 

Matrons who knew her best, and who found her 
railing at every one, and dashing herself about franti- 
cally in the dark, would endeavour to reason with her 
through the trap; and here the difference in Dunn to 
other refractories would assert itself, and after awhile 
_ she would sit up and listen if the argument were gently 
conveyed, and ‘‘Susy dear” were included now and 
then in the appeal. 

Unlike other prisoners of a mad tendency, Dunn did 
not betray greater signs of mental weakness as her term 
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in health than in mind, though her strength never 
wholly failed her, and she always presented the appear- 
ance of a robust and powerful woman ; there were times 
in fact when she displayed so great a degree of mus- 
cular power, that the idea conveyed itself to the suspi- 
cious mind that Dunn had been shamming sickness to 
get herself into infirmary quarters. 

“Susy dear’’ took a sudden dislike to a certain 
officer, and with much prodigality of language gave out 
that it was her intention to smash her, to jump on her, 
and to take the life of her at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. Dunn was in bed at this time in the infirmary 
ward at the top of the prison, and almost unable to 
move hand or foot; and there was something inconsis- 
tent and ridiculous in the fierce threats of this invalid 
as she lay helpless in her bed. 

But Susan Dunn was not so helpless as her atten- 
dants imagined, and was more methodical in her 
wrongs than usual. When it was supposed that she 
was at her worst, Dunn coolly stepped out of bed at 
about six in the evening, and strode out of the infirmary 
howling forth her denunciations on the matron who had 
offended her, and who she knew was on duty in her 
ward on that particular night. 

Dunn took everybody by surprise, and had left the 
infirmary and found her way into the lower ward, 
in a manner that has ever remained unaccountable—as 
the iron gate at the foot of the stairs should have been 
locked as usual—before an effort was made to arrest 
her progress. 

“Where's Miss ——-?”she shouted. “I want to 
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know where the woman is who has been trampling 
me down !” 

Her appearance created considerable surprise amongst 
officers and women as she stalked along in her night- 
dress, and the cry of “Dunn’s loose!”—as t hough 
Dunn were a wild beast—echoed along the corridors. 

Then flocked the officers round her to check her 
further progress, and Dunn began to resist oppression 
and make ready for fierce opposition. A scuffle had 
already commenced, and Dunn’s muscular vigour was 
found not to have deteriorated in any great degree, 
when the infirmary nurse came hurrying to the scene 
of conflict. The nurse—a clever nurse, and a woman 
of no small penetration—seeing the danger that was 
threatening both Dunn and the officers, flung her arms 
round the former, and begged her to return with her to 
the infirmary. 

“ You'll come with me, Susy dear,” she said, to this 
giantess towering above the rest with her hands 
clenched and eyes blazing. “There, Susy, ?’m sure 
you'll come with me.” 

‘Susy dear ” even received a light kiss on the cheek 
to add to these entreaties, and the arm fell to the side 
and the stern expression of the face relaxed. 

“Well, if it'll make a row, or get you into trouble,” 
said Susy, “I'll go back again.” 

And turning round, “ Susy dear” and her nurse went 
away side by side; and in this friendly juxtaposition 
they proceeded to the infirmary, where Dunn got into 
bed and began phlegmatically finishing the gruel which 
she had left at the side of her couch before starting on 
her errand of vengeance. 
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Dunn continued eccentric to the end of her sentence, 
and went away to Glasgow at last, hoping that she 
should keep out of prison, but doubtful herself how far 
she could trust her temper with no one to look after 
her. 

The rumour reached the prison that within three 
weeks after her liberty she had been re-arrested on a 
new crime, and was a prisoner in Glasgow gaol—a fact 
which was considered probable, though there were no 
proofs forthcoming, and it was nobody’s business to 
inquire into the case. 

But in making the inspection of the great convict 
establishment at Perth, the writer was shown the | 
subject of this present sketch. 

“This is one of our most troublesome women—and 
not quite right,’’ was added in a lower voice; and, as 
the door opened, Susan Dunn rose to her full stature 
and dropped her prison curtsey to me. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
BEFORE TIE PRISON 


I INTEND to devote the present chapter to a considera- 
tion of what happens before the sentence—what are 
the causes which lead to the prison, and what can be 
done by earnest thinkers and workers to stem the 
current for ever flowing onwards to the gaol. 

I shall take the liberty to repeat myself in some 
degree, for I can but point again to the old guilt-spots, 
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the black land-marks indicated in my “ Memoirs of 
Jane Cameron;” and I can but call attention to the 
books, and articles, and evidences before special com- 
missions, which again and again have shown too clearly 
what are the causes of crime,and yet which have done 
so little hitherto to strike at the root of all things evil. 

It is not difficult to show how crime begins, and how 
rapidly it spreads-—to point out the foul ulcers on the 
body of society, and suggest the remedy; better and 
wiser writers than I have done this over and over 
again, and still society takes no heed. 

The efforts of the few who are working to stem the 
tide and throw a light of righteousness into the dark 
places, are weakened yet by the indifference of the 
many—even, alas! by the scepticism of the many, 
doubting to the last if such things really exist—if such 
hideous descriptions are not the fancy sketches of 
imaginative writers. 

Yor instance, some years since, in the columns of 
the Times, appeared a letter scoffing at a previous 
writer's assertion concerning trained thieves, expressing 
a total disbelief in those dens of infamy where boys and 
girls are taught the art of thieving, and maintaining 
that Fagin and his gang, in Dickens’s ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’ 
had no foundation in fact, but sprung from the vivid 
imagination of our novelist. The author of the letter 
added that he had taxed several of the detective police 
with the facts, and challenged them to show him one 
place where crime was made a study, or taught in 
lessons to its apt disciples, that the challenge had been 
evaded, and the assertion of “the facts” shifted from 
the shoulders of one detective to another. 
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Let me reply here, then, that there are scores of 
such “schools ’’ in existence in London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Manchester, and, in fact, in all large towns— 
that thieving 2s a profession, and is taught as a 
profession, just as Fagin the Jew taught poor Oliver in 
a house near Field Lane. 

The detective police are aware of these schools, but 
it cannot be imagined that it is possible even for them 
to find the academy of the Evil One at full work when 
they intrude upon the lessons. The police enter a 
house that is known to be a thieves’ resort, and knock 
at a certain door upon a certain floor for admittance, 
and when the door is opened a number of men, women, 
and children are found quietly seated in a room 
together, talking, singing, laughing, or smoking, and 
will very naturally continue thus until the police have 
gone away. 

But the prisoners—many of them repentant prisoners, 
with no object in life to exaggerate—have spoken of 
their “schools,” of the number who preferred Old 
Jenkinson’s teaching to that of Mother Hunt’s, of the 
practice that went on continually in sham _ pocket- 
picking, until they were qualified to go forth into the 
streets and pick pockets in real earnest. 

Pocket-picking with success, let me add, too, is not a 
gift spontaneously acquired, and must have been taught ; 
and there are men and women who are not captured for 
years, although their nefarious business goes on night 
after night, and watches, purses, and pocket-handker- 
chiefs disappear like magic from the passers-by. 

Many prisoners have been brought up to stealing by 
their mothers, and not put to any especial “school,” 
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simply for the reason that the whole family is a school 
initself, 

The question for us to consider, however, is not, 
“Can such things be?” but “ Can such things be rooted 
out, or kept from spreading?” Is it an impossible 
task for the philanthropist to keep the devil at bay ? 

Crime will exist in great cities, alas! and where there 
are careless people in the streets, there will follow the 
stealthy tread of the thief. There are men and women 
in every “Guilt Garden,’ whom nothing will turn 
froin the error of their ways, and whose fitting place 
is the gaol; but there are men and women who are 
led into temptation by the ease with which the trade 
is taught and made to seem pleasant. Ido not under- 
stand why thieves—thieves known to the police— 
should be allowed to consort together night after night, 
to increase their ranks, mature their plans, pave the 
way in security to this man’s house or that man’s 
property. The answer is, I know, that it is convenient 
for the police and furthers the ends of justice; that a 
man under suspicion can be found by those means, and 
that the thieves once scattered would be difficult of 
apprehension. 

Still, scatter them. Let men who are known to live 
by stealing find it difficult to meet in any number ; let 
houses where thieves resort be suppressed, crushed out 
by the strong hand of the law ; let the foolish and 
weak who are on the brink of crime—led away perhaps 
by Dick Turpin or Jack Sheppard histories—-not find it 
an easy task to meet with men ready to applaud them for 
giving way to every evil thought by which they are beset. 

Let the progress of successful crime be rendered more 
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difficult with old and hardened sinners, and, above all 
let honest poverty, I urge, be allowed fair play—fair 
room to work, and less official interference. 

We read in the papers too frequently that the coster- 
mongers and the hawkers in the streets are not allowed 
much rest in their vocations, lest the regular traffic of 
the streets should be impeded. This regulation may 
be necessary in certain thoroughfares, but ask the 
slall-keepers—and there are many hard-working and 
industrious people amongst them—whether the orders 
issued from Scotland Yard, and the peremptory mode 
in which those orders are carried out, are not hard to 
bear up against, and do not drive some to dishonesty ? 

The ranks of the dishonest are often filled by the 
costermongers whose barrows have been wheeled away 
to the station-house, or who have been summoned to 
appear for obstruction of a pathway, or incivility to the 
police. 

“My husband was a costermonger before the police 
were down upon him,” more than one prisoner has 
affirmed. And whether the order be judicious in 
itself, or that judiciousness belonging to it has been 
perverted by the method in which it has been carried 
out, certain it is that harm is done not unfrequently, 
and that the street-hawker becomes the street-thief, 
and defies the law which would not let him rest. 

Sir Richard Mayne, in 1868, asserted “that he 
attributed the great increase of crime to the accumula- 
tion of criminals in the metropolis, who have not the 
means of obtaining an honest livelihood.” 

It was not a great while after this report was printed 
that Sir Richard Mayne issued his famous ukase to 

Y 
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clear a certain street, Westminster way, of a long line 
of costermongers, whose stalls had been allowed to 
skirt the footpath for a considerable number of years! 

The order was not rescinded, and the pavement was 
clear for passers by; but what became of the men and 
women from whom an honest livelihood was suddenly 
snatched away ? 

Let the philanthropist in seeking for the many 
causes of crime not forget that to throw difficulties in 
the way of the huckster is to add to his difficulties of 
living honestly. 

The writer need not point to the gin-shops as another 
cause of crime; that is apparent enough, and tempe- 
rance advocates have dwelt sufficiently upon the subject 
without my interference. It is enough to endorse their 
verdict, that drink 7s the cause of half the mischief in 
the world, and that the convicts of our prisons will 
confess as much. 

“T took to drinking, and then I went wrong!” is 
an old cry, ringing out from the cells with awful 
frequency, 

But let us consider what makes our thieves, whence 
they spring, and how is it possible in the early stage, 
and before the feelings are wholly blunted, to check 
the progress of crime ! 

Is it possible? By what means ?—by what agents ? 

It is a difficult task, but it does not seem quite 
impossible, if the number of those fitted to the task 
were multiplied tenfold, and if the children of the poor 
were compelled to learn, and neglect and ignorance— 
parents of crime—were attacked more constantly, and 
with greater vigour, wherever found. Is there not a 
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law in Germany that the parents shall be compelled to 
send their children to school to learn their letters and 
hear the word of God? And what harm—what possible 
harm— could result from such a law in England, sup- 
posing that schools to receive them were ready to the 
hand ? 

If there are not enough free schools, we could build 
them; and surely we had better build schools than 
prisons now-a-days. That is a grand cry, “ The liberty 
of the subject ;” but when liberty results in a terrible 
ignorance, it is time to think of measures that shall 
bind a pleasant fetter on the subject, for which in after 
years he will be grateful,* 

Take the lodging-houses also in crowded districts, 
and see what must result from the crowding together 
of numbers of men, women, and children in the dens 
of our great cities. Surely here is a cause of crime 
indeed, a cause that exists in defiance of lodging-house 
Acts, and grows worse instead of better. 

See what is doing night after night in the back 
streets of Whitechapel, Drury Lane, Southwark, and 
Lambeth ; in the closes and wynds of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow—everywhere, in fact, where lodgings are very 
cheap, dirty, and unwholesome. You may count seven 
or eight upon the floor of a little room, huddled 
together like cattle, grateful for the roof over their 
heads, thankful for the twopence which they have 
begged, and which has secured them a place above the 
workhouse at least, and given them society with its 
foul jests and gibes, its stories of how money can be 


* The School Board of London has been instituted since these 
lines were written. 
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earned quickly by a clever set of fingers, and what a 
fable that talk of honesty being its own reward is! 

I remember in my Glasgow wanderings, in search of 
facts connected with ‘‘ Jane Cameron,”’ coming upon a 
room in Wallace Court, where six girls were lying 
together on a floor strewn with shavings, in a stifling, 
fever-haunted den at the top of the house; all girls 
under fifteen years of age, who had been street wan- 
derers for years already, and who worked occasionally 
and when it pleased them. There was not one who 
could read or write I ascertained; two of them had 
been turned out of doors for misbehaviour by parents 
who thought it easier to cast them on the streets than 
seek in any way to reform them; another had run away 
of her own free will; a fourth had no remembrance of 
a father, and her mother was then in Glasgow prison, and 
would beoutnext Saturday, whilst the fifthand sixth were 
at work ata cotton factory—in business for themselves, 
and left to choose their own amusements and their own 
companicnsafterthe hours of work were over for the night. 

Ah! and the amusements of the poor—of the young 
and impressionable—the dancing scules for the Irish 
and Scotch girls and apprentices—the halfpenny and 
penny “hops” of the English cities—the singing- 
rooms-—the heterogeneous entertainment, which is 
neither singing nor dancing, and contrives to evade 
the law—the “gaff,” which is kept up till the law 
attacks it—the cheap judge and juries, with young 
thieves for judge, jury, prisoner and counsel—the 
marionette theatres, where the admittance is one penny, 
and the entertainment the vilest and most obscene that 
an be offered by the owners of these puppets. 
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The difficulties in the way of a ‘‘ penny gaff ’’—that 
is, where an attempt is made to evade the license for 
theatrical entertainments—has led to the substitution 
of marionette theatres, where all the plays in favour 
at the minor theatres are, with hideous interpolations, 
performed by wooden dolls to an audience of factory 
boys and girls, who throng the place night after night, 
and render the night hideous with noise and blasphemy. 
After the piece—generally a sensation drama, with a 
brigand, smuggler, or highwayman for hero—there is a 
medley entertainment of singing and dancing repre- 
sented by these puppets, when the audience join in 
chorus in all the revolting subjects which can be offered 
them by the wretches who drive this trade and know 
what pleases most !* 

Mary Carpenter, in her great work of “ Our Con- 
victs,” has called attention to the low singing-rooms 
at Preston, in quoting the “Twenty-seventh Report of 
the Rev. John Clay;’’ but there are such rooms in 
every large city in the kingdom, and why they are 
suffered to exist 1s not readily apparent, when their 
existence sets at defiance all common decency and order 

After all I am but repeating here, in my own fashion, 
the different causes of crime which clergymen, city 
missionaries, all writers on the subject have mentioned 
before, but which I think cannot be written about too 
often or dwelt upon too earnestly, whilst such things live. 

We may induce the Legislature to interfere some day 
by our constant hammering at the question; and I 
repeat again in this place, that whilst the children of 


* I do not think the puppet play is in favour now with the 
poorer classes. 
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the poor are driven to work at an age when they 
should be sent to school—or are made to work at long 
hours of overtime when they should be in their beds— 
or are left wholly idle and in ignorance, and have “the 
run of the streets” all day and night—or are tempted 
to steal for their own subsistence, for the pleasures of 
the dancing-room, the concert, and the theatre, and are 
constantly locked up for stealing, taking their sentence 
after sentence with perfect composure or bravado— 
whilst even the literature offered to those who can read 
is @ bastard literature, that degrades the reader and 
excites his imagination with the doings of dishonest 
heroes—whilst the road to ruin is made easy, and the 
road to reform full of barriers in the way, which only 
the very strong of heart and faith can overleap—then 
we must keep studying our prison systems and build- 
ing our great receptacles for convicts. 

I have before alluded to the pernicious effect of 
“ Jack Sheppard ” and other works based on a criminal 
career; but at the present time a glance at the book- 
sellers’ shops in low neighbourhoods will show how the 
curse of athieves’ literature is spreading. The windows 
are full of penny serial tales concerning “Boy 
Brigands,” the ‘‘ Boy Detective,” “Money Marks ”»— 
who, by the way, is described as the one celebrated 
highwayman in advance of all his illustrious prede- 
cessors—‘‘ Charley Wag,’’ together with new romances, 
called “ Black Bess,” “Tom King,” “ Blueskin,” “ Jona- 
than Wild,” and other titles that suggest the old stories, 
and indicate that the old characters will appear in fresh 
scenes and commit any fresh crimes which the imagina~- 
tion of some wretched scribe may suggest, 
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These stories are all supplied at a penny per number, 
and each number contains a startling woodcut, and an 
incident of criminal life equally as startling, wherein 
the thief is generally the hero, and great in highway 
robbery and prison breaking. In a very few, an 
attempt is made towards the close of the story— 
generally in the last number—to point a moral, with a 
clumsy sentence or two concerning the advantages of 
living honestly and away from such scenes as have 
been described in glowing colours for the last one 
hundred and three numbers; but the moral hangs fire 
and is only presented when the author is sure that it 
cannot damage the circulation. 

The circulation of these works is larze also, the news- 
vendors tell us, and is sustained chiefly by boys and 
girls—by the very classes in fact from which these 
pernicious stories should be kept away. 

England is tenacious concerning the liberty of the 
press, but I do not think that the press would raise an 
outcry against the sweeping away from the field of 
literature such rank and loathsome weeds. No greater 
support to my argument can be found than something 
which has appeared in our newspapers since this work 
was commenced. A number of boys—some of them of 
respectable parents —were found to have organised 
themselves into a gang, with a captain and lieutenant 
at their head, to prey upon shopkeepers and general 
society, and each of these boys had adopted an alias 
corresponding with the hero of those identical books to 
which I have drawn attention. 

To check the progress of crime, then, it 1s acknow- 
edged that it is necessary to do something. In the 
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richest country in the world are the means wanting for 
a few experiments, or must we write and argue and 
entreat in vain, whilst thieves are multiplying year after 
year, born of our general apathy ? 

I think that all who have thought on the subject 
are agreed upon the causes which demoralize the youth 
of our great cities, and when the causes are pointed out, 
the remedies are not far off. 

Cleanliness, education, religion, incessant watchful- 
ness of the children of the poor, will effect a great deal, 
and it is in the hands of thousands upon thousands to 
do good by their personal efforts, their influence, or 
their money. Wehave no right—and Government has 
_less right than we have—to sit down supinely, and say 

We have done our best, and there remains nothing 
more to be done.” 

Better to confess that we have miserably failed, and 
are now determined to do better, to attack the enemy in 
new directions and on his own ground, allowing him 
no rest. 

For whilst we slacken in our strength, aud believe 
that we are at the end in lieu of the beginning of our 
resources, the evil grows apace. 

That is a terrible truth which should haunt the 
memory of every honest man, until the good time comes 
when he can point to “Facts and Figures,” and say 
crime is less in England than it has ever been !* 


* And the good time has come. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 
AFTER PRISON 


AS a companion to my last, it may be well to consider 
what happens to the prisoners after their term of penal 
servitude has expired, and what chances are before 
them in the way of reformation. Does the convict come 
out after long years of discipline and moral teaching a 
better man or woman? or has he or she fulfilled the 
sentence deaf to all good advice, and ready to return 
with greater vigour, and greater caution, to the past 
career ¢ 

They are solemn questions, and, alas ! easily answered. 
The majority of our prisoners are unrepentant; they 
have been “‘ unfortunate,’”’ they must take greater pains 
in future to keek from the clutches of the police, and 
they turn back on their own benighted road, full of 
contidence in the friends whom they shall meet and the 
better future that will come to them to make amends for 
that last ‘‘ unlucky bit of business !” 

They have been prolific of promises to amend to the 
chaplain probably ; it is a way of taking their departure 
gracefully. It pleases one who has shown an interest 
in them—but they have no desire to amend, and no 
belief that any amendment in the world would profit 
them. From this class there are a few who go further, 
and make a little show for a while of repentance—who 
add hypocrisy to their sins, and laugh at the believers 
in their regeneration. 
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It is not this class which I propose to follow after 
prison servitude is over, and the gates are opened to 
admit them to the world again; but the few who are 
imbued with some good, but weak intentions to do 
better in future, and the fewer still who are resolved 
to turn away at any sacrifice from the past, which has 
brought them to shame. 

It is difficult to distinguish at first between these two 
sub-divisions of the better class of criminals ; they seem 
both hopeful of the future, and confident in their new 
exertions to live honestly, and it is only by the way in 
which they resist temptation that the truly penitent is 
ascertained, 

The following narrative was detailed to a prison 
matron by a returned woman—one who went away wilh 
a resolution “to do better this time”—and who, to 
prove her determination not to mix any more with the 
“old gang,”’ deposited her gratuity money with the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society, as a guarantee of good 
faith, and was placed in a lodging by its late able 
secretary, Mr. Partridge—the Home for Female Convicts 
having ceased to exist for want of funds. 

From these lodgings, after a few days waiting for a 
situation, the woman went again to the secretary, and 
received a certain sum from her gratuity, on some plea 
or other, and then, as she phrased it in recapitulation, 
“took a good long walk through the streets to see the 
shops,” 

Here she encountered one “of the old set ’—one of 
the many whose example had brought her to ruin, A 
woman of good intentions this must have been to have 
gone to the Discharge1 Prisoners’ Aid at all, but still a 
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foolish woman, who saw no harm in receiving the con- 
gratulations of, and entering into conversation with, an 
old friend who had been more fortunate than she in 
keeping out of gaol. 

It was a male friend, too, and he suggested that they 
should take a glass together in remembrance of old times, 
and trusted to her generositv to treat him. 

The rest of the story I tell, to a certain extent, in her 
own words—to indicate the easy nature of the woman, 
and the little real repentance there was in her. 

“It was a cold day, and we got drinking rum, and I 
stood two glasses each, because he asked me, and was 
shert of money himself, he said. Then we got talking 
of old times, and had some more rum, till I was fuddled 
a bit, and didn’t exactly know what I was saying. He 
laughed a good deal at my trying to get a situation, and 
said that I shouldu’t keep it a month whenever I got 
it—that I should be sick of it and runaway. ‘Then we 
went out together for a walk, and, as it came on to rain, 
we went into another public-house and had some more 
drink, which almost upset me. I don’t think I could 
have been quite myself after that, for I shouldn’t have 
done what I did all in a minute, and my gratuity not 
all paid off either! We went into Drury Lane, where 
we met an old gentleman, who seemed well to do, and 
had a big bunch of gold seals at his watch-chain, and I 
went up and spoke to him, whilst my friend came 
behind and ‘‘grottered” him. We took his watch and 
put him ina doorway ; but the police were hot upon us, 
aud caught us both before we could get away. So I came 
back, though I never intended, upon my soul, to see the 
inside of this place again :.” 
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The oman was not sorry for her new offence, but 
for the clumsy way in which it had been perpetrated, 
and the “ little run” that she had had after her liberty 
had been granted her. As for the old gentleman, had 
he been killed by the “grottering,” and she had been 
fortunate enough to effect her escape, it would have been 
regarded as a luckier incident in her career. 

‘‘T wasn’t quite sober,”’ she added ; “ but I meant to 
have gone back to my lodgings, and kept quite straight 
after that!” 

And this is not an exceptional woman, but one of a 
class-—a spasmodic, erratic class, that are ‘ half a mind ” 
to try an honest course of life, and keep out of harm’s 
way for the future. 

There are prisoners of this class also who “pal in” 
together out of prison as well as in—whose liberty 
occurring about the same period enables them to add 
their gratuities together, and set up in a small way for 
themselves, There is a novelty in this attempt at an 
honest life that is now and then pleasing to the profes- 
sional—and two good needlewomen, or two good labour- 
women, will occasionally make the attempt. Here is the 
honestimpulse which might beimproved upon with friends 
at the right moment to support these women by their 
counsel and their patronage, But they are independent of 
the Aid, and they are trying the experiment, at all events, 
till they get all their money out of Government hands !* 

Then comes a check to their intentions—a little 
“bad luck” which they cannot stand, and did not ex- 
pect; or suddenly the old faces appear in their way, 


* It has been explained in a former work that the money 
earned by a prisoner is given to her by instalments. 
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and so begins the old story with a few minor variations. 
Oh! those terrible old faces, which sweep away the good 
endeavours—which the discharged prisoners cannot bear 
to see, and yet which they are tempted to see. 

Then followed the meetings at the old haunts; ‘‘ the 
game ” that is made of the discharged prisoner’s spasms 
of contrition or fear of the gaol, the sneers at the paltry 
pittance which she can earn by nearly working her life 
out. 

“They made such fun of me, that I was obliged to 
give it up,’”’ said a woman of this class; “and it did 
seem hard that I couldn’t earn more than nine or ten 
shillings a week—honest as I was into the bargain!” 

The readers of “Jane Cameron” may remember 
therein the story of Mary Loggie, who repented of her 
evil ways, and married a workman at Glasgow. By a 
singular coincidence a prison matron, but a very little 
while ago, met with a similar case, which is worth re- 
cording. It shows by what strange means, and even 
under what adverse circumstances, a woman’s regenera- 
tion may be worked out sometimes. 

It is a case of a woman who had made no effort at 
repentance, and therefore it pointsno particular moral. 
A discharged prisoner had strayed into a music-hall in 
the eastern quarter of London, whether for amusement 
or business it is difficult to say—and there had met 
with a mechanic, who had spoken to her, offered her 
drink, and who became, in fact, her companion during 
the evening. These two parted with a promise to meet 
again at the same place, and met there more than 
once, walked together on Sundays in the Victoria Park, 
Bethnal Green, finally made up their minds to take 
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each other for better, for worse ; and were married one 
Sunday morning at a church in the neighbourhood. 

The matron who had had the charge of this woman 
at Brixton Prison, and the woman who had found a 
husband in so strange a manner, met face to face in the 
London streets. The woman was carrying her first 
baby, and very proud of her charge she was. She was 
the first to recognise a prison face, and came up frankly 
to her old officer. 

‘You didn’t think ever to see me again, Miss,” she 
said, ‘* I hope you remember who I am,” 

The matron had not forgotten her; and after a few 
inquiries, the woman told the story as it has been 
detailed above. She was very happy, she added; slte 
had never told her husband, and he had every faith 
in her; she would not tell her husband for all the world 
what she had been! He thought that she had been a 
needlewoman all her life; and she was not going to 
frighten him by the truth. They had been married 
fifteen months at that time, and this was her first 
child. Her husband got plenty of work, and he was 
the best of fellows ! 

As a parallel case to Mary Loggie’s, this is a singular 
truth that is stranger than fiction. 

As an addendum to this anecdote, and as an illustra- 
tion how incidents like these are considered by prisoners 
it may be added that the matron related the story to 
one or two prisoners who had known the woman at 
Brixton. 

“To think that anyone should have picked her up 
like that,” one remarked; “Tl go to a music-hall 
directly I’m out of this, and see what I can do!” 
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Apart from the wavering class, of which I have 
treated, there are the wholly bad and the wholly good 
women then. The bad march away to the old quarters 
at once, with a curse on the prison, and all whose task 
it has been to exact discipline therein. They are met 
outside by their ‘‘ friends,’ who know to the day and 
hour the time they will breathe free air again; and if 
the prisoner is a woman of any note in “ the profession,’ ’ 
there will be rare drinking and feasting —at the expense 
of the prisoner certainly—in commemoration of her 
liberty. If she is a woman who has been unlucky in 
her prison life, and earned no gratuity, who has broken 
out, and torn up her work, and been altogether defiant, 
there will be a raffle for her handkerchief, apron, or 
cap at high prices, and the whole proceeds will be 
tendered to her to keep her mind easy on the score of 
funds until she can “get her hand in” to the old life 
once more, 

Lastly, the really penitent women—“ the examples” 
which one can quote in the wards, to bring the tears into 
the eyes of many listeners; the examples of penitence, 
and steady perseverance in a new and better life! 
There are a few women to mention—women whom 
prisoners have known, and therefore the moral of 
whose lives strike home—who have gone from prison 
to the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society—concerning 
which institution I have a few more words to say before 
my task is ended—or to the homes of friends, more 
honest than they have been, and, in the midst of many 
difficulties and discouragements, dropped not back to 
the old level. 

They have read their Bible, and believed in what it 
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taught them, and they have never flinched. Sad re- 
cords there are, sad records there must be, of women 
who, with all these hopes at the outset, fall back after 
two or three years’ struggle to keep true to their pro- 
mises. Dut there remains some glorious examples of 
hopes that have not died out, and of lives that have 
remained undimmed by the breath of evil passing 
through their world. 

Let us think now and then of those who leave the 
prisons, and look round piteously for help, as well as 
of those who would keep out of prison altogether. 

And there is one tempter the less, as well as one 
sinner when the convict turns away from the dark life 
for good. 


CHAPTER XLIX 
JULIA MOX 


ln the thirteenth chapter of the present work, I have 
devoted some space to the eccentricities of one Mary 
Mox a tiresome prisoner in the old Millbank days, 

The woman whom I designate Julia Mox in this 
place, although bearing the same surname as the woman 
above alluded to, was no relation, and had no previous 
knowledge of her. They were together for a while at 
Millbank Prison—Julia Mox being at the end of a long 
sentence at the time that Mary presented herself before 
the prison authorities. 

The character of Julia Mox was not unlike that of 
Mary’s; for Julia was a “tiresome” prisoner at her 
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best, and violent and desperate at her worst—a worst 
which occurred with greater frequency. 

She finds a place at the bottom of my list of prison 
notabilities more on account of her mutation of character 
than of being anything exceptional to the common run 
of female convicts. She came to Millbank twice— 
served her time for two offences in that prison—and 
presented herself a very different woman on the second 
occasion to that which she had done on the first. 

Let me speak of her first term to begin with. She 
was a troublesome prisoner then—excitable to a degree 
and ready to break out at any reproof or report, A 
bad-tempered prisoner, with acertain amount of humour 
in her composition that developed itself at periods 
awkward for the carrying out of ward-discipline, and 
which was at times a greater source of annoyance than 
her fits of wrath. 

An exceedingly plain girl was Julia Mox—pock- 
marked, wry-featured, and with a cavernous mouth 
stocked with teeth enough for two. Vain to a degree— 
as are most of the ill-favoured prisoners—and inclined 
to resent at once any remarks from her fellow-prisoncers 
that might be considered disparaging to her personal 
wppearance. 

She broke out, went to ‘the dark,” caine back and 
broke out again, went back to ‘‘ the dark” as a matter 
of course, and occasiunally varied this oscillatory 
progress by a term of five or six wecks’ good )ehaviour, 
when she laughed, showed her teeth, and teased her 
fellow-prisoners— on one occasion heing nearly the 
promoter of a general uproar in the airing-yard. 

One of her “humorous” tricks was the cause of a 
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great sensation at, Millbank—at chapel-time, too, when 
prisoners were naturally expected to be extra decorous. 
The service had not begun, but the women were all in 
their places, when the officers were unable to account 
for a universal tittering which appeared to prevail 
in the body of the chapel, and to prevail without any 
reason that could on the-instant be detected. 

The cause was at last found in Julia Mox, who was 
seated gravely in her place with a demure expression 
of countenance, and who bore upon her head a cay, 
entirely altered from the regulation shape, and trans- 
formed into a most outrageous kind of mob-cap, as it 
may be called—the border of which had evidently been 
rolled round her broom-stick before coming into chapel. 
In addition to this, and to still further add to her 
grotesque appearance, Julia Mox had borrowed or 
stolen a pair of spectacles from one of the old women 
in her ward, and placed them across her nose to 
increase the effect of her ‘‘ make-up.” 

Julia Mox continued obstinate and refractory to the 
last day of her time, and went away in a defiant and 
unthankful spirit that led no one te hope that she 
would be very long away. 

She was away a longer time than was anticipated, 
however—-for it was close upon cightcen months when 
she reappeared at Millbank, a prisoner on a sentence 
for stealing a shawl from a shop door. To avoid 
recognition, she had adopted the old trick of a change 
of name, and she arrived at Millbank bearing the name 
of a well-known author—Julia Kavanagh ! 

The remarkable part of Mox’s appearance—I will 
continue to call her Mox to the end of the chapter now— 
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was the entire change that she and her character had 
undergonesince she was last subjected to prison discipline. 
She had left Millbank the first time a slovenly and 
unruly prisoner; she took her place in prison a second 
time a woman who was always neat in her attire, 
scrupulously clean, and, above all, the meekest anid 
quietest of prisoners ! 

Julia Mox, in her new estate, was obedient to orders, 
civil to the officers, anxious to please, to do her fair 
share of work at all times, and with no more idea 
than a baby of creating a disturbance in the wards by 
breaking her windows or tearing up her blankets. 

She protested her innocence of the second charge 
very indignantly—that was the only subject) which 
appeared to disturb her equanimity. She had an odd 
story to tell of the cause which led to her arrest, Dut 
she expected no one to doubt her word, and to sec 
the reflex of a doubt even on the countenance of her 
listener was to dissolve Julia Mox, alias Kavanagh, 
into tears, 

“She had settled down quite comfortably in life ’’— 
this was the gist of her story—“she had married a 
soldier, and had taken to washing. She had got on 
very well till her husband had been ordered away with 
his regiment to a distant part of the world, and she 
was left to shift for herself for awhile. Then the bad 
luck came, the washing did not pay, and Juha Mox 
was at her wits’ end. On one unlucky might, poor 
Julia, tired out with a long day’s tramp in search of 
a situation or work to do, or anything that would 
enable her to live honestly, sat down late at night to 
rest herself upon a dvor-step, went to sleep there, and 
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woke up, to her great surprise, in the hands of the 
police ! 

“ As sure as I’m a-living,” Julia Mox would asseverate, 
“somebody, while I was a-sleeping, took my old rug* 
off my shoulders, popped on a new one that had been 
stolen somewhere, and left me to be pulled up before 
the magistrates !” 

Tt was a curious defence, and certainly had no weight 

with the dispensers of the law. Julia Mox was found 
guilty, and was sent in due course to Millbank Prison, 
to work out a new sentence of four years’ penal 
servitude. 
’ And she worked that sentence out with credit to 
herself as a well-behaved and orderly prisoner. She 
had one trouble, which became a trouble to her officers 
and the authorities after awhile—and that was her 
husband, the soldier. She was very anxious to know 
what had become of him, and to let him know what 
had become of her. 

Kvery letter-writing day she concocted, with much 
Jabour and hard study, an epistle to one “Vrivate 
Kavanagh,” begging him to write a line to her, and to 
tell her when she might expect lim back in his native 
country; which epistle was returned to her in due 
course, with “Not known in the 1egiment’”’ scored 
across it. 

Julia Mox tried almost every corps in turn, I believe, 
for she had become confused as to the number of the 
regiment, and was not quite certain whether her dear 
husband was in the ninth or the ninety-ninth, or a 
number between the two. All she knew was that his 
name was Kavanagh, and that ought to be sufficient for 

* Shawl, 
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anybody at the War Office to find him who took any 
pains in the matter at all, she thought, 

But no one appeared to take any pains, in the 
prisoner’s idea ; and as her letters came back, so Julia 
Mox took to fretting at her constant disappointments. 

For a long while the sceptical officers considered 
that the story was an elaborate piece of fiction evolved 
from the woman’s fertile imagination, but her per- 
sistence in one topic, her continual inquiries, and above 
all, her grief, which was evidently not assumed, began 
to impress those thrown in contact with her with the 
truth, or pait of the truth, of her strange narrative. 

Julia Mox’s husband began to arouse public indig- 
nation at his very bad treatment of his wife. He had 
never written to the address where he had left Mox, 
and in fact he had wholly vanished without leaving a 
trace of his whereabouts. Mox was always imbued 
with the belhef that news had arrived at the prison, 
but that the glad tidings had been forgotten to be 
communicated to her. 

She was constantly putting down her name to see 
the governor—who was at that time the ruling agent of 
the female as well as the male pentagons at Millbank 
—and harassing that exemplary officer, when shown 
into his presence, by questions concerning her husband, 

“Had anything been heard of him now, please, sir ? 
And please, sir, can’t something more be done for her ? 
—for it is very hard to know that he wasn’t to be found, 
and that she couldn’t go to him when her time was up. 
She was sure it was a foot regiment, and that his name 
was Kavanagh!” 

On some days she would brighten up very much ; 
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she had remembered the name of the regiment in the 
night, she would say, and please put her name down to 
see the governor at once, for he would be glad too, she 
was certain, that there was a likelihood of settling the 
matter at last. 

But there was no settling the matter. After a new 
letter had been dispatched, Mox would be quite uncertain 
whether that number of the regiment was right after 
all; and shortly afterwards be creatly excited by a new 
number which had suggested itself, and which she was 
sure was the one that had “ bothered” her so Jong! 

The good chaplain of the prison showed an interest 
in this story of Mox’s also, and took pains in his turn 
to find Kavanagh, writing private letters to friends, and 
seeking by every means to find a clue to the mystery. 
But that clue was never found, and the real private 
Kavanagh remains to this day enveloped in those clouds 
in which it pleased him to enwrap himself; unless— 
and the suspicion will rise to the surface—private 
Kavanagh was a myth identical with that famous Mrs, 
Harris, whom a still inore famous Mrs, Giamp was in 
the habit of intreducing into conversation, At all 
events, Julia Mox, alias Kavanagh, left prison with- 
out having elicited any information concerning her 
husband. 

“ Now she was her own mistress,’’ she said, on 
departure, “she should have time to look after him 
for herself, and she’d lay any money she found him!” 

If the discovery has ever been made of that 
mysterious son of Mars, he has at least had the good . 
sense to keep his wife from prison again. 
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CHAPTER L 
STEPS TO SALVATION 


I CANNOT understand—I shall never be able to under- 
stand—why a generous and large-hearted English 
public, ready with its money for churches and chapels 
of all denominations, for hospitals, refuges, lodging- 
houses, monuments to great men, holds back, as it 
were, from any considerable help to the discharged 
convict, male or female, leaving prison for the world, 
and looking round for a strong arm to support the first 
feeble steps to salvation. 

Money that is lavished in other directions is sparsely 
doled out in this, and sick souls seem of far less 
consequence to generous people than sick bodies, 
How isthis? It is not that the subject is distasteful, 
for the criminal is an object of unceasing interest to 
the world; it is not that the criminal is despaired of, 
for we at least have no right to despair; and the 
records of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society tell 
us of thousands of convicts who have been assisted 
‘Cin their attempts to gain an honest livelihood.” 

And still that institution, one of the noblest and 
highest of purpose in the richest city in the world, 
is strugeling to exist against want of funds and want 
of sympathy! 

Matters have improved, I hope, since this old balance- 
sheet was issued by the Society, 
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STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 
at 31st May, 1865. 


£ s. d, £ s.d. 
To claims against By Amount. invested in 
the Society, esti. New Three per 
matedat .. . 1066192 Cents, valued at . £444 0 0 


,» Bankers’ Balance . 138918 4 
», 10 hands of Secre- 
tary e é o a e 21 14 6 


605 12 10 
»» BALANCE AGAINST 
THE SoOCIRTY . . 451 6 4 
£1056 19 2 £1056 19 2 


~— 


For want of funds the Society has been often 
terribly cramped in its efforts to assist those who 
turn away from evil, and has even been obliged to CLOSE 
its Female Home—the home to which the female 
convict, who had a dream of a better life to cheer her 
prison thoughts, was accustomed to look forward as 
to the one haven where there was shelter, and to 
which might come help. 

Still this Society attempts what it can—perhaps 
more than it can. The women who apply there for 
assistance and encouragement are placed in lodgings 
till a situation is found them; but there can be no fair 
supervision of the discharged prisoner by such means, 

With the scanty funds af its disposal, the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society assisted during the year 1864 
516 men and 61 women. Of the sixty-one women, 
who are more to the purport of this volume, it is 
worth while to see what has been done with them, 
worth while to remember that without this Society 
they would have drifted away to the evil more natural 
to their lives, 

Of these sixty-one women, then, “7t 7s known that 
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thirty are doing well, fifteen have emigrated, of eleven 
the Society has no definite knowledge, two have died, 
two only are known to be re-convicted, and one was 
going on so unsatisfactorily that the Society declined 
to assist her.” 

Surely the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society does 
not assert too much when it says that the committee 
sincerely believe that the Society is “quietly and 
unostentatiously conferring a great and lasting benefit 
not only to the unhappy persons whom it assists, but 
to the public and country at large” ? 

Surely the public will not for ever remain a debtor 
to this quiet ut varnest institution ? Let its doors 
be closed, and there are thrown upon the world 
annually some five or six hundred extra criminals 
to go their own way, seeing that there are not any 
helping hands extended towards them. 

With regard to male convicts, it is not foreign to 
this chapter to quote the following from an old Report 
of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society :— 

“The Society is willing, under certain circumstances, 
to become guarantee to a certain amount, and for a 
limited period, on behalf of men whose cases are 
undertaken; and the attention of all large employers 
of labour is called to this fact, that in no instance 
has the confidence placed in the men employed been 
abused.” 

The Society works well, for it is earnest in its work. 
It is less confident, evidently, in the stability of dis- 
charged female convicts; and doubtless, as the case of 
female convicts in prison 18 a more difficult and deli- 
cate task than the custody of the males, so the care of 
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the women out of prison necessitates, or rather should 
necessitate, a greater study. That study cannot be made 
with the scanty means at the disposal of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, and it is beyond its power to do 
more for discharged female convicts than is done already. 
I believe that eventually this portion of the Society’s 
duties must be altogether dropped, if the public hold 
still aloof, and keeps its purse-strings tightened against 
the annual appeals of a noteworthy institution. 

It will, I think, he impossible to continue the care 
of discharged female prisoners whilst the funds de- 
crease, old subscribers die out, and no new vnes take 
their place. Looking down the list of donations, I 
find that the public has done next to nothing for a 
cause which has the public safety to study; and that 
its best supporters have been those gentlemen connected 
with it who have not only given all their time 
gratuitously to the Society, but also some hundreds of 
their money. Let it be recorded, too, that the matrons 
have hope of certain portions of their tlock,and that one 
of the most liberal donations, apart from the committee 
of the Society, used to stand to the credit of the 
“ollicers of Brixton Prison.” From the hard-earned 
salaries of the prison matrons a substantial proof of 
womanly interest and charity has been shown. 

Will the world at large, then, do nothing? Will it 
leave everything to those who have a knowledge of the 
criminal, until that knowledge may he forced upon itself 
in an unpleasant manner? J hope not; I trust that a 
better time 1s coming for the Prisoners’ Aid Society, and 
for discharged female convicts—that the bright day 
will come when the Home shall be restored again, and 
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that, side by side with the Elizabeth Fry Refuge, it 
shall work for the good cause, and stand ever a noble 
institution, to which all who speak of the joy in heaven 
over a repentant sinner can proudly point and say 
“We nelped to build it up anew !” 

For this HOME has no rules concerning age, or health, or 
strength ; its doors are open to all who say, “I am weary 
of sin, and anxious to beat rest with my soul,’ it sets 
no interdict on any penitent. 


CHAPTER LI 
CONCLUSION 


Dorinc the last few years great attention has been 
directed to our prisons and prisoners, and many volumes, 
treatises, reports, and statistics have been put forth. 

It has been my proudest thought that I have added 
to the interest in my own way, and that fiom the pub- 
lication of my prison books a host of friends and well- 
wishers to the cause I plead and to myself have arisen 
round me, The completion of a long task, J think, is 
now effected; and the necessity to write again upon 
the subject is not likely to occur. If I] have done my 
work fairly, I am sure I shall be fairly judged; and, 
whether right or wrong in the few theories that I have 
put forth in this volume, at least those theories have 
been earnestly considered, and are not hastily recorded 
here. 

Feeling convinced that the condition of the female 
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convict may be improved—that there are better and 
Inore simple means to effect a prisoner’s reformation 
—that the machinery of the gaol may be made to work 
with less regularity—I have attempted, humbly but 
earnestly to convey my own impressions as to where 
the reform might be attempted. I do not profess to be 
always in the right; but I do not think that it can be 
proved that I ain but the propounder of wild ideas that, 
in the working, inust infallibly go wrong. 

Let me trust that that interest which has been 
lately shown for the criminal in her cell may not 
grow less with time ; we cannot lose our interest in the 
convict, in or out of prison, without doing much harm 
to prison service. The authorities will become more 
watchful—and more wise, perhaps—when aware that 
from the outside world there are watchers and thinkers 
studying their various additions to the proper workings 
of our gaols, 

First and foremost in the ranks of those who do not 
forget the prisoners—who consider thein objects of 
great interest on anxiety—who can “trace and track 
with pitying eyes the unseen precipice by which they 
fell from good,” stands Her Majesty the Queen. She 
is the first and mast illustrious of prison visitors ; and 
that is an undying record in prison annals that speaks 
of Her Majesty’s visit to the Female Prison at 
Parkhurst. 

I think that the newspaper press has commemorated 
no more noble step of Royalty than that; and I wish 
that it had been in my power to place before the reader 
the particulars of that visit, which I feel sure must 
have had a great and striking effect on the prisoners— 
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an effect which will last all their lives. But Parkhurst 
Prison does not belong to this history, and thie writer 
has never stepped within its walls. It is no longer a 
female prison since Woking has been instituted. 

Of Broadmoor Prison I know little save that the 
crime of the female prisoner is forgotten, and her 
inalady only considered ; where the treatment is the 
saine as that at most lunatic asylums, and kindness 
replaces prison discipline. This, where the criminal is 
really proved to be insane, 1s a fair method of 
procedure, but it holds out many inducements for 
the more crafty to try Broadmoor for a change. 

Still the institution of Broadmoor Prison is a wise 
step in advance of the old lunatic wards; and Broad- 
inoor must be worth a visit to him who is interested 
in “our convicts.” 

I know but little of its machinery, and I do not care 
to place on record here the few inurmurings that have 
reached me from officials who have “resigned ; ’—and 
possibly it was a hasty utterance in my fourth edition 
of “ Female Life in Prison ’’ that led ine to condemn, 
on first hearing, the dancing system for criminal 
lunatics, The madwoman no longer belongs to the 
rules; and anything that can bring the mind back to 
itself must after all be no injudicious measure. 

With reference to the “ prison characters’? which I 
have sketched in this book, I need not add that they 
are studies from the life, and that they are worth 
considering. In many instances they offer a clue to 
convict life, and show where the first step at reform 
might be made as clearly as where the first step from 
right was made long ago. Flesh and blood tell more 
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for or against theories than any long array of statistical 
facts ; and it is for that reason that I have so frequently 
attempted to “ point a moral and adorn a tale” by the 
actions of these eccentric beings themselves. One or 
two more characters I might have added to my list 
had I not been afraid of tiring the reader with so long 
a procession of “prison monstrosities.” Looking back 
at the old portrait-gallery in “ Female Life in Prison,” 
and adding my new “ figure-drawings” to the list, I 
find that 1 have sketched in all about sixty female 
convicts. 

1 have done my best to sketch them fairly ; and if 
here and there I have succeeded in presenting them to 
the reader as objects not whelly colourless and void, I 
shall be amply repaid for all the trouble that I have 
taken in reproducing them. 

A few remain on hand, but their characters assimilate 
to those I have already produced, and in all cases, so 
far as truth would permit, I have attempted variety of 
disposition, manners, and pursuits. I might have dwelt 
at some Jength on Nicholas, the treacherous prisoner 
who nursed her wrongs; on Maggie Douglas, who 
could only be checked sometimes by threats to cut her 
hair, and who was so untamable and defiant to the 
last, that when her liberty-day came round she was 
found in “the dark,” and on bread and water diet; on 
Jane Broad, a very artful prisoner, with specious 
manners that deceived folk before their thorough 
knowledge of her; on Benton, Tremaine, and Anna 
Porter, 

But phases of these minor characters have already a 
place in one or another of their predecessors; and he 
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who would look inte the dark side of human nature, or 
is desirous of a dark character for a sensation work, 
may find the object of his search in the women whom 
I have endeavoured to portray. They are at least facts 
themselves—not founded on them—terrible and awful 
facts, as they are terrible and awful proofs to what 
negligence and ignorance can reduce a woman. 

Now and then, to give a light to these pages, Heaven 
be praised, we come upon the better, brighter proof of 
what perseverance and faith can raise these women to 
as well; and they stand as evidence to us, to philosophy, 
philanthropy, and “social science,” of what might be 
done for our dangerous classes, were society thoroughly 
in earnest to work their reformation. 

I cannot lay aside my pen without thanking all good 
wishers, past and present, of high and low degree, for 
their many kind and thoughtful letters, When it has 
heen necessary to reply, I have done so by letter at 
once—whenever I had to defend an assertion, prove 
that I was not in error, or admit that I had written 
hastily—whenever, in fact, my silence might have heen 
misconstrued. To all iny numerous correspondents of 
the past, let me assert here, that every inissive with 
which I have been favoured has been carefully read, 
and treasured as a memento of the interest of good men 
and women in the great subject of our criminals—but 
to have answered them all would have been to chain 
me to my desk almost fromm the day my prison book 
was first set before the world. 

To all my well-wishers then my thanks for their 
past praise ; toall those good friends who would have 
allotted me other tasks, and who have been kind enough 
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to offer me their patronage, moral support and influence, 
my heartfelt thanks, also—such wishes and such offers 
have made my labour light, and my heart thrill, and 
they will be ever gratefully remembered by the author 
of this book. They have sustained me at my present 
task, which is not ended without regret, and which 1s 
here presented to my judges. 

To all farewell, then. / 

For the men and women in prison; for the men and 
women on the threshold, pausing yet and looking back 
to where the sunshine lingers ; for the men and women 
coming froin the prison, and too dazzled by the light 
yet to know their proper way, I ask every reader's 
sympathy and consideration. For— 


“ Manifold and various 
Are the ways of restoration.” 


THE END, 


WILLIAM RipER & SoY¥, PRINTERS, LONDON, 


35 24. wride Strat, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
London, January, 1888, 
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stories with which, fora series of years, shé has proved her title 
as Queen of the Circulating Libraries.” — Zhe orld, 


38. Asphodel. 


‘© Asphodel’ is the most charming novel that Miss Braddon has 
ever yet produced.” — Vanity Fatr, 


39. Mount Royal. 


** Replete with all the freshness and charm which Miss Braddon has. 
taught the public to expect from her—this makes the book one 
that will attract by its power, as well as charm by its style.” — 
Daily Telegraph. 
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MISS BRADDON'’S NOVELS —continued. 


Crown v0. Price, picture boards, 28.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6a.; half parchment 


40. 


41. 


42. 


46. 


etlt, or half morocco, 35. 6d. each. Postage, 4d. 


Golden Calf. 


** A story of modern life, depicting with subtle skill the hopes and 
fears, pleasures and disappointments of a clever and beautiful 
girl, to whom wealth appears the highest object of woman’s 
aspiration.” —Dazily Chronicle. 


Phantom Fortune. 


** Love and mystery combined render it supremely attractive, and 
so ably are the tangled webs interwoven that not until the final 
chapter can we discover the subtle secret of a Jong Jife. 
‘Phantom Fortune’ teaches salutary lessons as well as proving 
a thoroughly interesting novel.”——Dazly Chronicle. 


Flower and Weed. 


* Have you read ‘ Flower and Weed’? If not, buy it. I.read it 
late one night, and was afraid to put the candle out.”— Zruth. 


Ishmael. 


***Tshmael’ must take its place as one of the most remarkable of 
Miss Braddon’s works.” —Athenccum, 


Wylliard’s Weird. 


** As good a novel as Miss Braddon has ever written, and no praise 
can be greater than this, The most ingenious and exciting of 
all the stories of mystery flooding libraries of late.” — Zru¢h. 


Under the Red: Flag. 


“Tt is a very pretty tale of the love affairs of two charming girys. 
We believe that this story of love’ and war will not fail to 
command a widespread popularity.” —A’efcree. 


One Thing Needful. 


** A thoroughly original and engrossing story.”—Datly Telegrath. 
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MISS BRADDON’'S NOVELS—coxtinued. 


Crown 8vo. Price, picture boards, 25.; cloth gilt, 25. 6d.; half parchment 
gilt, or half morocco, 38. 6a. each. Postage, ad. 


47. Mohawks. 


‘© * Mohawks,’ like everything Miss Braddon has written, has a 

_ good brisk story, with plenty of characters of all sorts and 

both sexes, plenty of good scenes and situations, and the 
particular advantage of a plot.” —Zhe World, 


48. Like and Unlike. (Shortly. 


‘*¢ Like and Unlike’ is by far the most effective of Miss Braddon's 
stories since ‘Ishmael.’ — Zzmes. 


Blackett’s Select Novels. Price One Shilling. 


Cut by the County. By Miss Brappoy. 


‘*Miss Braddon’s ‘Cut by the County’ is one of the most stirring 
of the shorter stories of that very popular author.” — Zhe Globe. 


Lixtract from a very eloquent and excellent Sermon preached by the 
Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D., on March 4th, 1883, at St. Stephen’s Church, 
South Kensington, 


‘*T have undertaken to speak freely concerning our social life and habits, and there- 
fore I shall not shrink from speaking about two subjects not often mentioned within 
the walls of a church: I mean ‘ Sexsational Novels,’ as they are called, and the Drama, 
A great outcry is made against the former, which I am afraid is not very sincere, con- 
sidering that those who make the outcry go on reading them. That the writers depict 
startling and sometimes horrible scends no one will deny, but I am not aware that there 
is any more harm in that than in reading the-last report of the daily police news. What 
lies at the foundation of such novels is the craving after reality as against false sentiment. 
Who is the worse for reading ‘Hamlet,’ or ‘ Othello,’ or ‘Macbeth’? There are horrors 
enough in these. What young man should not be the better for admiring Ophelia or 
Desdemona? I know an aged living prelate, whose praise is widely spread in the 
Church for his contributions to sacred literature, and who is venerated by all who love 
him for his piety and saintliness, who declares that the writings of the chief of these 
novelists—I mean Miss Braddon—are among the best of the works of fiction. Judge for 
yourselves. I hold that her books are the very contrast of the few French sensation 
novels that I have read, whose philosophy might be summed up in the scoffer’s words : 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ ” 


. 
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NEW SERIES OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
‘The Autograph Edition.” 


Crown 8vo, in red cloth, with fac-simile of the Author's 
Signature on Cover. 


Price, 2s. 6d, each. Postage, 4d. 


*.* The publication of this new Series suggested itself as 
the only means of affording satisfaction to the innumerable 
applicants for the talented Author’s autograph. 


1. Lady Audley’s Secret. 

2. Henry Dunbar. 

3. Eleanor’s Victory. 

4. Aurora Floyd. 

5. John Marchmont’s 
Legacy, 

. The Doctor’s Wife. 

Only a Clod. 

. Sir Jasper’s Tenant. 

Trail of the Serpent. 

Lady’s Mile. 

Lady Lisle. 

Captain of the “Vul- 

ture.” 

Birds of Prey. 

Inherit- 


COO NID 


“10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 
14. Charlotte’s 
ance. 
15. Rupert Godwin, 
16. Run to Earth. 
17. Dead Sea Fruit. 
18. Ralph the Bailiff. 
19. Fenton's Quest. 
20. Lovels of Arden. 
21. Robert Ainsleigh. 
22. To the Bitter End. 
28. Milly Darrell. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40, 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 


46. 
47. 


Strangers & Pilgrims. 
Lucius Davoren. 
Taken at the Flood. 
Lost for Love. 

A Strange World. 
Hostages to Fortune. 
Dead Men’s Shoes. 
Joshua, Haggard. 
Weavers and Weft. 
An Open Verdict. 
Vixen. 

Cloven Foot. 

Story of Barbara. 
Just as I am. 
Asphodel. 

Mount Royal. 

Golden Calf. 
Phantom Fortune. 
Flower and Weed. 
Ishmael. 

Wyllard’s Weird. 
Under the Red Flag. 
One Thing Needful. 
Mohawks. 


Like and Unlike. 
[ Shortly. 
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“RITA’S” NOVELS. 


Crown 8v0o. Price, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; half morocea, 
35. 6d, each. Postage, 4d. 


‘ Rita’s heroes and heroines are very human,” —ZLady’s Pictorial, 


1. Dame Durden. 


‘¢Dame Durden is a charming conception. ”— Spectator. 


2. My Lady Coquette. 


**It would be well, indeed, if fiction generally could be kept up to 
this level.” —Acadeny, 


3. Vivienne. 
** Intensely dramatic, abounding in incident and sensation.”—Daz/y 
Telegraph. 


4, Like Dian’s Kiss. 


‘* A pretty story, full of plot, pathos, and character.”—-Standard. 


5. Countess Daphne. 


‘Written with considerable skill.” —A ¢herccum. 

‘© All lovers of the divine art of music should read it, as it contains 
words on art matters which must fire their zeal and foster noble 
feelings. The story is full of interest.”—Mustcal Review. 


6. Fragoletta. 


‘* A fascinating story, full of interest throughout." —Saurday Review. 


7. A Sinless Secret. 


‘“‘Full of pathetic episodes and charming love passages.”— Zhe 
World. 
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“RITA'S” NOVELS—continued. 


Crown 8vo. Price, picture boards, 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; half morocco, 
38. 6a, each. Postage, 4d, 


8. Faustine. 


*¢ A sensational novel of a refined order that must hold the attention 
of the reader. It is very well written, and has all the elements. 
of popularity.” —Li/e. 


9. After Long Grief and Pain. 


**The moral of the story is sound, the dialogue is smart and lively, 
the style clear and vigorous throughout.”—Daily Telegraph. 


10. Two Bad Blue Eyes. 


** As a literary exponent of the cmotions of the lovers of our day, 
Rita is by no means below the average of her literary neighbours. 
In the present volume she has depicted a female St. Anthony, 
exposed to long and terrible temptations, yet arriving scathless 
at the goal of virtuous marriage with the man of her choice,” — 
Athenaum. 


11. Darby and Joan. 


‘‘The real attraction of the book lies in Rita’s especial gift the 
delineations of the thoughts and feelings of youth.”—Morzing 
Post, 
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My Lord Conceit. [Jn March. 


‘6 Rita’s books are so well known now that it does not need a critic 
to tell the public that her style is good, and the story she tells 
an interesting one. Her present story has these good points, 
and the merit besides of refinement in a great degree.”— 
Whitehall Review. 


| 13, Corinna. [ln August. 


**¢Corinna’ is a work of more than average merit. The plot is 
neither deep nor intricate, but is both attractive and enter- 
taining, and the language is undeniably graceful, and at times 
poetic.”—Court Journal. 
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NEW TWO SHILLING NOVELS 


BY 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Crown Sve. Price, picture boards, 25. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Lostage, 4d 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ST. OLAVE’S.” 
Little Miss Primrose. 
Blue Ribbon. [Zn July. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
Queen Mab. 
Two Lilies. [Li June. 


BY VIOLET FANE. 
Thro’ Love and War. 


BY MRS. FORRESTER. 
Mignon. 


BY CAPTAIN W. D. L’ESTRANGE. 
Under Fourteen Flags. Being the Life 
and Adventures of BRIGADIER-GENERAL MaAaclIver, a 
Soldier of Fortune. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Stormy Waters. 
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NEW TWO SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 


Crown Sve. Price, picture boards, 25.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Postage, 4d. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
A Princess of Jutedom. 


BY THEODORE A. THARP. 
Cradied in a Storm. 


BY MISS MINNIE YOUNG. 
Jack Urquhart’s Daughter. [7x agi. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
All or Nothing . [lr May. 


BY MRS. HOUSTON. 
Records of a Stormy Life. [2 jun. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Son of His Father. [Zn July. 


BY HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Gehenna. [21 July. 


BY ADELINE SERJEANT. 
Jacobi’'s Wife.. [Le July. 
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MRS, F. E. M. NOTLEY’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. Price, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth gtlt, 2s. 6d.; half morocco, 
35. 6d, each, Postage, 4d. 


1. Red Riding Hood. 


*‘We feel in reading this pure story that a mind speaks to our 
mind; that it is not a mere voice telling an idle tale to be 
forgotten in an hour.”—Sunday Times, 


2, Beneath the Wheels. 


**It may be affirmed that a larger accumulation of mysteries has 
. seldom or never been heaped into one novel before, while the 
author may be complimented on having provided a satisfactory 

key for every one of them.”—A thenzcum, 


3. Love's Crosses. 


‘*The author has written a fervent love story, abounding with 
passages of great warmth, and including a most sensational 
homicide.” —A thencum. 


4. Family Pride. [Shortly, 


‘‘ The author deserves applause. The plot is intricate and exciting, 
the incidents are melodramatic and numerous, while the 
dialogue is never dull.”-—Athencum. 


d. Cordelia. [Shortly. 


‘¢ The story is told in a style not deficient in descriptive power, and 
attains that golden mean of merit which deserves success.’’— 
Athenaum. ; 


6. Simple as a Dove. [Shortly, 


‘* Mrs. Notley may be congratulated on the success which she has 
won.” —L cho. 


7. Mildred’s Wedding. | [Shortly 


‘This is a book which nobody who has begun it can contentedly 
lay aside till he has finished it.” —Athencum. 
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MISS DORA RUSSELL’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8ve. Price, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Postage, 4¢. 


1. Footprints in theSnow. 5. Lady Sefton’s Pride. 

2. The Vicar’s Governess. 6. Quite True. 

3. Beneath the Wave. 7. The Broken Seal. 

4, Annabel’s Rival. 8. Croesus’ Widow. [/ April. 


W. STEPHEN HAYWARD’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. Price, picture boards, 25.3 cloth gilt, 25. 6d. Postage, 4d. 








. LoveAgainsttheWorld. 9. Barbara Home. 


1 

‘2. Hunted to Death. 10. The Secret Seven. 
3. Perils of a Pretty Girl. 11. The Woman in Red. 
4. Ethel Grey. 12. The Stolen Will. 

§, Caroline. 13. The Black Flag. 

6. Maude Luton. 14, Diana’s Defender. 
J. The Three Red Men. 15. Colonel’s Daughter. 
8%. JohnHazel’sVengeance. 16. Left to the World. 


MISS MARY CECIL HAY’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8ve. Price, picture boards, 25.; cloth gilt, 25, 6d. Postage, 4d. 





1. Old Myddelton’sMoney. 8. Brenda Yorke. 

2. Hidden Perils. 9. Dorothy’s Venture. 
3. Victor and Vanquished. 10. Missing. 

4. The Arundel Motto. 11. Under the Will. 

5. The Squire’s Legacy. 12. Bid Me Discourse. 
6. Nora’s Love Test. 13. Lester's Secret. 

7. For Her Dear Sake. 14. A Wicked Girl. 


[Price One Shiliing. 
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E. S. DREWRY’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8v0. Price, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 25.6d.; half morocco, 35. 6d. 


1. Only an Actress. 3. Baptised with a Curse. 
2. On Dangerous Ground. | 4. A Death-Ring. 


eo Re tlie nen 





MRS. JOHN KENT SPENDER’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8v0. Price, picture boards, 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s.6a.; half morocco, 35. 6d. 


1. Mr. Nobody. tg 
2. Parted Lives. 
3. Both in the Wrong. 


inpusuotenrtsfasedtititAlasignetmastomimananeasnetyigaampamenenemitnenmeneeapmeee tan eee cer ee Tey 


4. Recollections of a 
Country Doctor. 





Crown 8vo. Price, picture boards, 2s,; cloth gilt, 2s. 6a.; half morocco, 35. 6:2, 


4, Kingsford. 
5. Until the Day Breaks. 


1. Restored. 
2. A True Marriage. 
3. Son and Heir. 








Nett etter en cee aeepenennennsupeannisapaunsegarantnenehenentt oer ep 
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MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8v0. Price, picture boards, 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s.6d.; half morocco, 35. 6a. 





~ 


1. Vera Nevill. | 2. Pure Gold. | 3. Worth Winning. 


i ee ce RS A Et tae a eae: 
A ter Le a a en A Tse ee 


MRS. POWER O’DONOGHUE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8v0. Price, picture boards, 25.; cloth gilt, 2s.6d.; half morocco, 35. 6a. 


1. Unfairly Won. | 2. A Beggar on Horseback.. 
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PERCY B. ST. JOHN'S NOVELS. 


Crown 8v0. Price, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


1. Sailor Crusoe. 4. My Beautiful Daughter. 
2. Snow Ship. 5. The Daughter of the8ea. 
3. Young Buccaneer. 


ae 


VARIOUS AUTHORS’ WORKS. 


Crown 8v0. Price, picture boards, 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Postage, 4d. 


Scullydom. By P. A. Eacan. 





The Nick of Time. By W. T. Hickman. 
Expiation. By E. P. Oppennem. 

The Morals of Mayfair. By Mrs. Epwarps. 
Britain’s Slaves. By Georce ‘CHaAttis. 


Love’s Strategy. By Apotryus SivBersTEtn. 


The Tichborne Trial. The Summing up of 
the Lord Chief Justice. = 


Misses and Matrimony. By Lieut.-Colonel 
KNOLLYS. | ; 


The Black Band; or, Mysteries of Midnight. 
Illustrated by Gustave Doré£. 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS. 


BLACKETT’S SELECT SHILLING NOVELS 


BY 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Price, paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. Postage, 2d. 


Cut by the County. By M. E. Brappon. 
** One of the most stirring of the shorter stories of that very popular- 
writer,” —Glode. 


Price, paper cover, 1s, Postage, 2a. 


99, Dark Street. By F. W. Rosinson. 


**Who loves a good mystery persuasively handled and sustained 
should be gratified by Mr. Robinson’s ‘99, Dark Street.’ ”— 
Saturday Review. 


Price, paper cover, 1s. Postage, 2a, 


A Wicked Girl. By Mary Cecit Hay. 


‘*The story has an ingeniously carried out plot. Miss Hay is @ 
graceful writer, and her pathos is genuine.” —Morning Post. 


Price, paper cover, 1s. Postage, 2d, 
Gabriel Allen, M.P. By G. A. Henry. 
Price, paper cover, 1s. Postage, 2a, 
The Argonauts of North Liberty. By 
BRET HARTE, [Shortly.. 
Price, paper cover, 1s. Postage, 2d. 
The Abbey Murder. By JosernH Harron. 
: [Ll April. 
Price, paper cover, 1s. Postage, 2d. 


A. Mere Child@ By Mrs. Watrorp. = [/ july. 


* * This Series will be exclusively reserved to the works of well-known 
Authors. Other volumes are in course of preparation, and will 
be published at short intervals. 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS—coxtinued. 
New Edition. Price, paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6a. Postage, 2d. 


At What Cost. By Hucu Conway, Author 
of “ Called Back,” etc. 


Lwentith Thousand. Price, paper cover, 1s.; cloth, ts. 6d. Postage, 2d. 


Sappho: a Romance of Art and Love. By 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


‘* No man or woman of sense can Say that it is anything but a good 
book, and a book to read.” —Court and Society Review, 


With full-page Lllustrations. , Price, paper cover, 1s. Postage, 2d, 


The Wife's Sacrifice (Martyre!) By ApoLrHE 
D’Ennery. Translated by H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


‘‘ The story is a very exciting one, full of strong situations and start- 
ling incidents, so that the reader is carried along breathless.” — 
People. 


Price, paper cover, 1s. Postage, 2d. 
The Divorced Princess (Divorcée). By 
RENE DE Pont-JEsr. 


‘* A better shillingsworth to while away the tedium of a railway 
journey could scarcely be wished for.”—Lzverpool Courier. 


Price, paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. Postage, 2d. 


Memoirs of Cora Pearl. Written by Herself. 


Uniform with ‘* Memoirs of Cora Pearl.”? Price, 1s. Postage, 2d. 


Memoirs of Rose Pompon. Written by 
Herself. | 
Price, paper cover, 15.; cloth, ts. 6d. Postage, 2d. 


Slowborough ; or, Rural Felicity. By Frank 
E. Emson, Author of “ Our Town.” 


Price, paper cover, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. Postage, 2d. 
Innocent or Guilty? By Marion GreENnuHILL. 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 
Price, paper cover, is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. Postage, 2d, 


The Silent Shore. By Joun BLounDELLE- 
BuRTON, 


“It is really admirably written, and from first to last it has strong 
dramatic interest. It may fairly take its place among the best 
stories of the kind.” —Scotsman. 


Price, paper cover, ts. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. Postage, 24. 


‘The Good Hermione: A Story for the 
Jubilee Year. By Aunt Bewinpa. 


‘‘Tells under the pleasing guise of fiction the story of Queen 
Victoria’s reign.”—Literary World. 


Price, paper cover, 1s. Postage, 2d, 


‘Three Lucky Shots. By Oscar Park. 


‘¢Tt isan extremely good story of the sensational type. The incidents 
are natural, the plot is pieced together in a workman-like 
manner, and the book is altogether very pleasant reading,”— 
Whitehall Review. 


Price, paper cover, 1s. Postage, 2d. 


Imprisoned in the House of Detention 
for Libel. By JoHN Dawson, 


‘‘This is a well-written and readable account of the experience of a 
well-known journalist and dramatic critic, written during a 
period of temporary obscurity within the walls of Her Majesty’s 
prison at Clerkenwell.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 


Second Year of Issue. Fully Illustrated. Price, paper cover, 1s. Postage, 2d. 


The Playgoer’ss Pocket Book: being an 
Illustrated Record of the Dramatic Year, 1887. By 
PAUL VEDDER. 


‘*Tt forms a neat little volume, and gives descriptions and illustra- 
tions of all the most important new plays of the year, together 
with copies of the playbills and a record of dramatic events. 
The compiler has done his work judiciously, and provided the 
playgoing public with a readable memento of the best things 
of the year.”—-Daily News. 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS —continued 
Price, paper cover, 1s, Fostage, 2d, 


Musical Snares. By AnnaBeL Gray. 


** A smart exfosé, in fictional form, of the wiles of musical agents, 
told in a bright and telling fashion.” —Soczety, 


Price, paper cover, 1s. 3 cloth, ts. 6d. Postage, 2d, 


‘The Cabman’s Daughter. 


‘* A simple and unpretentious tale of London life. Humour is not 


wanting, and the love-making will please by its naive prettiness.” 
—Lloyd’s, 
6 


Price, paper cover, 1s. Postage, 2d, 


Baffled. By Surrtey B. Jevons. 


‘© A really clever, realistic story, full of strong character-drawing 
and exciting incident, and, as a whole, excellent change for a 
shilling. "—Soczety. 


Price, paper cover, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d, Postage, 2d. 
The Cithern: Poems for Recitation. By Mrs. 


AYLMER GowING, Author of “Ballads and Poems,” etc. 


** Mrs. Gowing’s verse is easy and flowing, and her poetry heart- 
stirring and vigorous. There is nothing in this little volume 
that is not deserving of praise.” — Zadlet, 


Price, paper cover, 1s. Lostage, 2d. 


Darker than Night. By Henry Consraste. 


‘* We can recommend this to our readers as a good shillingsworth, 
in which quality rather than quantity has been the object 
aimed at.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


Price, paper cover, 1s, Postage, 2d. 


Under Currents; a Story of the Period. By 
ARTHUR GODDARD. 


**The excellence of this story deserves recognition at the hands 
of the majority of those who still revel in the delights contained 
between the paper covers of a novelette.”——- Whitehall Review. 


Poo bo 


j= 
SO BNA 


13. 
14. 
15. 
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SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


GUSTAVE AIMARD’S 


INDIAN TALES. 


AUTHOR’s CopyricHT Cupar Eprrion. 


Crown 8vo, Price, paper cover, 6d. ; 
FirsT SERIES. 


. Trappers of Arkansas. | 16 


THIRD SERIES. 23. 
. Missouri Outlaws. 24. 
. Prairie Flower. 

11. 
12. 


cloth limp, 1s. Postage, 2d. 
FirTH SeRIES. 
. Buccaneer Chief. 


- Border Rifles. 17. Smuggler Hero. 
Freebooters. | 18 Rebel Chief. 
White Scalper. S1xTH SERIES. 

SECOND SERIES. 19. The Adventurers. 
Guide of the Desert. | 20. Pearl of the Andes. 
Insurgent Chief. 21. Trail Hunter. 

Flying Horseman. SEVENTH SERIES. 
. Last of the Aucas. 22. Pirates of the Prairies. 


Trapper’s Daughter. 
Tiger Slayer. 


EIGHTH SERIES, 


Indian Scout. 25. Gold Seekers. 
Stronghand. 26. Indian Chief. 

FourTH SERIES. 27. Red Track. 
The Bee Hunters. NINTH SERIES, 
Stoneheart. 28. The Treasure of Pearls. 
Queenofthe Savannah. | 29. Red River Half Breed. 


Each Series also published in volume form, price, cloth gilt, 25. 6d. 
The whole carefully revised and edited by Percy B, ST. JouN, 


Price, paper covers, 6d,; cloth limp, 1s. Postage, 2d. 


How to Live on a Shilling a Week. By 


ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT. 


** The author shows how it can be done. As exhibiting possibilities 
the suggestions are interesting.” —Vews of the World, 


Cheaper Edition, price, paper cover, 6d. Postage, 2d. 


The Cithern: Poems for Recitation. By Mrs, 


AYLMER GowInc, Author of * 


Ballads and Poems,” etc, 


‘*A most charming little volume, containing many pieces that are 
suitable for recitation, and are by this time widely known and 
appreciated.” —Lady's Pictorial, 
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ATTRACTIVE PICTURES AND STORIES 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED TOY BOOKS. 
WITH STORIES WRITTEN BY Miss F. M. GALLAHER. 
Carefully printed on superfine paper in large clear type. 


Eleven Coloured Plates. Price, picture boards, 15. 6d. Postage, 3d. 
Children’s Chums. Stories by Miss F. M. 


GALLAHER, 


Contains bright and pleasing pictures of children and their pets, and 
simple stories in large type. 


Stx Coloured Plates. Price, stiff picture wrapper, 6d. Postage, id. 


A, Night at the Circus. Stories by Miss 
F, M. GALLAHER. 


Contains attractive coloured illustrations, and simple reading in 
large type. 


Six Coloured Plates. Price, stiff picture wrapper, 6%. Postage, 1d. 


Baby's Book. Stories by Miss F. M. 
GALLAHER, | 


Contains brightly coloured pictures and reading suited to very 
young minds. 


“‘Jessig RAYNE,” in 7rxth, says: ‘‘I have only time to mention 
three children’s picture books, ‘A Night at the Circus,’ 
‘ Baby’s Book,’ both fairly good, and ‘ Children’s Chums,’ very 
good indeed.” . 

*‘ Delightfal books for the small children in the nursery. The type 
is large and easy to read by those who have gained that accom- 
plishment, and the stories are not beyond the comprehension 
of very little ones.”—Cosrt Circular. “ss 
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BRITISH STANDARD HANDBOOKS. 


Price, picture covers, Illustrated, 2d. each. 


Postage, 4d. 


A NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS 
SPORTS _ AND PASTIMES. 


Each book is complete in re in itself. 
clopadias of information upon their respective topics. 


These Handbosles are 


pee ency- 
hey readily 


commend themselves as marvels of cheapness. 


omamanN AAaht WHE 


14. Athletic 
Skill. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


* 
* 


FIRST SERIES. 


. Rowing and Sculling. 
. Cricket. 
. Bicycling 


and Tri- 
cycling. 


. Fishing. 
. Swimming. 
. Athletic Exercises for 


Health and Strength. 


. Field Sports. 
. Fowls. 

. Pigeons. 

. Rabbits. 

. Card Games. 
. Chess. 

. Football. 


SECOND SERIES. 


Games of 

Skating and Games 
on the Ice. 

Draughts and Back- 
gammon. 

Song Birds. 

Fireworks. 

Parlour Conjurer. 

Book of Pets. . 

Also published in volumes. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
. The Magic Lantern. 

. The Student Collector. 
. Dogs: 


o> ot 


38. 


39. 
First, second, and third Series, each 


Boxing, Wrestling, and 
Fencing, or the Art 
of Self-Defence. 

Chemical Wonders for 
Home Exhibition. 

Gymnastic Exercises, 


How to Keep 
and Train them. 


THIRD SERIES. 


. Lawn Tennis. 

. Puzzles and Riddles. 
. Riding and Driving. 
. Hand 


and Finger 
Tricks. 


. Archery. 
. Vocal and Optical 


Deceptions, 


. Toy Boats and Sailing 


Craft. 


. Fencing. 
Becee Giants and 


Dwar 


. Thought Reader. 
. Billiards: 


Ball and 
Cue Games. 


Punch and Puppets. 
Young Play-Actor. 


containing thirteen books, price, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 


3s. 6d. each. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


HANDSOME, USEFUL, AND WELL BOUND. 


GIFT BOOKS AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


Illustrated with Hundreds of Comic Cuts. Price, cloth gilt, Iilustrated, 25. 6d. 


Merry and Wise: a Book for all Seasons. 
By Bret Harre, Mark Twain, Max ADELER, 
DaNnBURY NEWSMAN, etc. 


NVith Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo. Price, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Postage, 4d, 


Gulliver's Travels in Lilliput, Brobding- 


nag, and Houyhnhnmland, with an account of the Yahoos, 
By LEMvEL GULLIVER, Mariner, 


Crown 8vo, Price, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, Lilustrated, 2s, 6d. 
Postage, 4d. 


The Pierced Heart: a Romance. By Cap- 


tain MAYNE Rerp. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8v0. Price, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Postage, 4d. 


The Star of Empire: a Tale. By Captain 


Mayne Reip, With numerous Illustrations. 


AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 
Crown 8vo. Price, cloth, gilt edges, 25. 6d, Postage, ad. 
Stories Grandma Told. By Mary D. 


Bring, With numerous fine Engravings on Wood. 


+ 8ve. Price, cloth, elegant, gilt edges, Illustrated, 25. 6d, Pastage, 4d, 


Frank Weatherall, By W. C. Mercatrz, 
A Story of Adventures in the Merchant Navy. With 
Llustrations on toned paper. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS—~<oztinued. 


Crown 8v0. Price, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Postage, 4d. 


The Golden Rangers. By Gasriet Ferry. 
An exciting Tale of Treasure-seeking among the Indians. 
Illustrated by GusTave Dore. 


Crown 8v0. Price, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. each. Postage, 5d. 


The British Standard Illustrated 
Practical Handbook of Sports and Pastimes. Vols. I, II., 
and III. With Diagrams, Plans, and every design pos- 
sible for all Games, Sports, and Pastimes, forming a com- 
plete Encyclopzedia on the various topics. 


Price, picture paper boards, Illustrated, 2s. 6d, Postage, 4d. 


Twice Round the Clock. By GerorcE 


AuGusSTUs SALA. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8uo. Copyright Edition, Price, picture cover, Llustrated, 2s, 6d. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
By WiLtiam CaR.veTton (Ireland’s Greatest Novelist). 
With the whole of the Plates by D. Mactise, R.A. Con- 
taining several Traits and Stories never before published. 


GIFT BOOKS AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Crown 8vo. Price, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, Ilustrated, 38. 6a. 
Postage, 5d. 


The Boy’s Birthday Book. «By Mrs. S.C. 
Hart, Wittiam Howitt, Aucustus MayHew, THomas 
Mier, and G. A. Sata. Illustrated with hundreds of 
Engravings by Eminent Artists. 

Crown 8vo, Price, ornamental cloth, pill edges, bevelled boards, Illustrated, 

35, Od. each. Postage, Sd. 

The British Standard Illustrated 
Practical Handbook of Sports and Pastimes. Vols. I., II., 
and III, With Diagrams, Plans, and every design pos- 
sible for all Games, Sports, and Pastimes, Illustrated 
with nearly one hundred original Engravings, = ° 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS—continued. 
Demy 8vo. Price, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 35.6d. Postage, $d. 


Twice Round the Clock. By Grorcr 


Aucustus Sata. With numerous Illustrations. 


cues Sve. Copyricht Edition. Price, cloth, gilt top, ed boards, 
Lliustrated, 35, 6d. Postage, 6d. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
By WiLL1AM CaRLETON (Ireland’s Greatest Novelist). 
With the whole of the Plates by D. Mactisz, R.A. Con- 
taining several Traits and Stories never before published. 


THE BEST GIFT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


Crown 8v0. Price, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, Illustrated, 55. 
Postage, 6d. 


The Boy's Own Treasury. Contains Amuse- 
* ments of all kinds—indoor and outdoor. 


| Tilustrated with 500 descriptive and original Engravings, comprising 
Science, Drawing, Painting, Constructive Wonders, Rural Affairs, Wild 
and Domesticated Animals, Outdoor Sports and Indoor Pastimes, Repertory 
of Home Amusements and Heathful Recreations, 


THE BEST GIFT BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


Crown 8vo, Price, ornamental cloth, gilt edoes, sides, and back, bevelled 
boards, Jilustrated, 6s, Postage, 6a. 


The Girl’s Own Book, A complete Reposi- 
tory of Amusements, Studies, and Employments.  Illus- 
trated with upwards of 250 original Engravings. 


Imperial 8v0. Price, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated with whole 
aa | 75. 6d., raduced to 38. 6d. Postage, 64. 


George Cauldfield’s Journey. By Miss 
BRADDON. And other Stories. Profusely illustrated by 
eminent Artists specially engaged for this purpose. 
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THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY. | 


Post Bue, Price, per, volume, is clath extra, 35. 6d, Postage, 4d. 


“‘ There are fashions in literature as well as in other things. Just 
now, the craze is all for translations of Northern authors, and 
the Russian realists are among those who are most eagerly sought 
after, both on the Continent and in England. Nor is this at 
all to be regretted.” —Pall Mall Gacette. 


WORKS BY NICHOLAS GOGOL, 


‘‘ Nicholas Gogol, as a painter of the manners of his times, stands. 
unrivalled.”—Dublin University Magasine. 


Dead Souls. By Nicuotas Gocon. 2 vols. 


‘¢Of all the writers who contributcd to the transformation of the 
novel into a faithful reflection of the soul and nature of man, 
Nicholas Gogol, both in point of date as well as in genius, was. 
the first.” —Prof.C, E. TURNER, of the St. Petersburg University, 


Taras Bulba. By Nicuotas Gocot. 


‘¢¢Taras Bulba’ represents the heroic energy which knows of no 
tranquillity, and can never be rated. In the love of Andre, or 
the fair Polish girl, there is a conflict between passion and duty, 
and the story consequently bears a deep, tragic colouring, in 
spite of the humour with which some of its details are treated.” — 
Prof. C, E. TURNER. 


St. John’s Eve. By Nicuotas Gocot. 


‘¢ These pictures of Russian life contain the fine flavour of the pure 
Sclavonic character, faithful and realistic as Flemish canvases.” 
—C,. ADAMS, Harper's Magazine. 


Great Masters of Russian Literature. 
By Prof. E. Dupuy. With Portraits. 
The Russian writers chosen are Gogol, Turgenieff, and Tolstoi, of 


-whom it has been said that each for his generation stood far above his 
contemporaries. 


THE GREAT ANNUAL. PRICE 3s. 6d. POSTAGE 6d. 


| 1887-88. | 
FIFTH YEAR. ENGLISH EDITION. 


STORIES 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS, OCTAVE FEUILLET, ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
FERDINAND FABRE, Louis MORIN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


CARAN D’ACHE, EMILE BAYARD, Coun, Louis Morin; CORTAZZO, 
PIERRE VIDAL, LYNCH, MYRBACH. 


COLOURED PICTURES - 


Evcive LAMBERT, ADRIEN Monnav; MAURICE LELOIR, BOUTET 
DE MONVEL, JEAN AUBERT, EMILE BAYARD, SCHOMMER. 


MUSIC 
BY 
AMBROISE THOMAS, CHARLES DELIOUX. 


Opinions of the Press. 

The Times says: ‘‘It must be confessed that the best Annual yet seen 
is a French production. The drawings are, throughout, admirable.” 

The Glode says: ‘‘ Brilliant exterior . . . both as literature and art, 
the work will hold a very high place among the season’s publications.” 

The Morning Post says: ‘Six large coloured plates are presented, 
which are beautifully executed in chromotypogravure.”’ 

The Datly Telegraph says: ‘‘ The Fégare has had recourse to the most 
popular authors and cleverest draughtsmen in France.” 

The Dasly Chronicle says: ‘‘The whole number is most elaborately 
got up.” 

PUBLISHED BY : 
SPENCER BLACEETT, 


35, St. Bride Street, London, B.O. 


